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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the StxtH EctocuE of VirGiL: 
SILENUS. 
4 ZY position derived from this ex- 
\ traordinary eclogue, and which 
was probably suggested by the same 
sybelline sources as the fourth, named 
Pollio, will appear, perhaps, at first 
sight paradoxical; but I believe it is 
capable of the most rigid species of 
proof: that there was a tradition hand- 


ed down from the first man or men, - 


and entertained by all the most vene- 
rable of the Pagan creeds, especially 
the Oriental, that a great king and law- 
giver should come to gather mankind 
into one common family; and that the 
name assigned to this expected theo- 
crat was the same in several other na- 
tions besides the Jews—namely, Sua- 

For instance, the word selau, signi- 
fying a rock or stone, is a common de- 
signation of the Messiah. A rock or 
stone 1s frequently seen on coins, with 
the draco salutus twining round it. On 
Tyrian coins, it is sometimes accom. 
panied by a tree—perhaps the tree of 
hfe. Stones were the emblems of the 
Incarnate Mediatorial Divinity through- 
out the East. At Delphi, a stone, sa- 
cred to Apollo, was anointed (the word 
Messiah means anointed) every day. 
Horus and Serapis were represented by 
a sione, with a human head and shep- 
herd’s staff. Juggernaut, the same 
deity among the modern Hindoos, is 
pourtrayed in a similar manner; and 
us worshippers expect from the deity 
a general gathering of all people, and a 
general equality, which is annually pre- 
igured by a species of saturnalian mix- 
ture of castes in honour of him. 

From selau comes the name of the 
shepherd god Silenus, whom Virgil cele- 
brates, in the sixth eclogue, as a di- 
vine philosopher, prophet, and ex- 
pounder of the creation and mysteries 
or nature. This personage wonder- 
fully exhibits the close analogy be- 
‘ween Pagan mythology and theologi- 


’ 
aladl 


os tradition, Originally he was a much 
‘tore iniportant personage than he he- 
“ame in Greek fable; being, evidently, 
“ee as the Beth-peor of the Phe- 
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nicians, and the Mendes of Egypt. As 
the Silenus, or Pan, of Egypt, he was re- 
presented with a star in his breast; so 
Bethpeor appears to:have been symbo- 
lized by the star Chiun.: Plutarch relates 
an extraordinary circumstance of some 
great- event connected with his future 
advent in his’ Life of Agis; he calls 
him a soz of Apollo, and yet one of the 
‘ungenerated and unbegotten gods ;” 
and that the oracle of Pasiphe (which 
was, doubtless, another name for the 
sacred cow Isis) gave out that he 
should one day come and rule over the 
earth. It is a very remarkable circum. 
stance, that on this anticipation a jug- 
gle was played off by the friends of 
Agis, not much unlike that which the 
friends of Johanna Southcott attempted 
to play off on the same subject—the 
predicted advent, and universal mo- 
narchy of Shiloh. 

I am aware that, at first sight, there 
will appear a profaneness in connecting 
the image of the drunken Silenus with 
the lawgiver and prophet. But the 
image which we form of Silenus is de- 
rived from the Greeks, who understood 
nothing of the mythology which they 
borrowed from Egypt, “ their nursing 
mother.” It is, besides, requisite to 
remark, that great allowance is to be 
made for the metaphors of the pictorial 
language. To the necessity of employ- 
ing these metaphors, perhaps, is owing 
the corruption of the first pure 
stream of Egyptian theology, and the 
infinitude of silly fables, engraited, by 
ignorant interpreters of the language, 
on its original texture. Indced, were 
all the words which we employ now in 
the most finished compositions, traced 
to their roots, a similar confusion ot 
images would ensue. Bat when I speak 
of the original Egyptian church pos- 
sessing a pure theology, I mean to 
speak comparatively, for a dash of ma- 
terialism was certainly blended with its 
belief in a trinity; and gross physical 
association undoubtedly polluted its 
pre-knowledge, and pre-shadowmg oi} 
the resurrection and final judgment. _ 

But, notwithstanding the apology for 
the admixture of what appears like un- 
seemly metaphor in the case o: Iden- 
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tity I purpose to establish, the objec- 
tion will vanish on a closer inspection. 
The proof of this cannot-be gainsayed ; 
for the language used by Jacob, as ap- 
plied to Shiloh, as closely applies to 
Silenus. Silenus was also mounted on 
an “ass,” and that ass was thought to 
have taught the pruning of vines, and 
therefore he may be said to be “ bound 
to the vine.” His eyes were also “red 
with wine;” his “garments washed in 
wine,” his “clothes in the blood of 
grapes.” His teeth may be also said to 
be “ white with milk ;” for new milk was 
one of his peculiar offerings. All this, 
as we have said, is merely metaphori- 
cal, and originates from the peculiar 
defect of the first language employed 
by men. The real innocence of the 
metaphor in question may be easily 
explained. Every Orientalist knows, 
that under the images of drunken and 
anacreontic songs, Hafiz, the poet, has 
attempted to adumbrate the spiritual 
mysteries of the Persian creed. Every 
one also knows that Solomon’s Song, 
one of the most charming pastorals in 
any language, can be taken in nothing 
but a spiritual sense. In a literal sense, 
it would be little better than a Hebrew 
Empsychidion, advocating incest, and 
clothing licentiousness in the soft co- 
lours of pastoral poetry. In short, 
inebriation of mind is even now em- 
ployed as a common figure to express 
rapture. But the origin of the typical 
use of the image of drunkenness is 
traceable to the following  circum- 
stances. The same word means a 
bunch of grapes and prosperity, in He- 
brew. Hence the rabbinical proverb, 
of the wine of Adam being preserved 
in some secret repository till the final 
festival of all nations, the feast of “ fat 
things and wine on the lees,” at the 
Millenium. But wine among the 
Egyptians had another interpretation. 
It was a common opinion all over the 
East, that the tree of knowledge by 
which man fell was a vine; and, in- 
deed, the vulgar legend of its being an 
apple-tree, is totally without founda- 
tion, The Turks consider it in the 
“ain ag hy day; and thence, 

cyond a doubt, the Mahometan pro- 
hibition of wine. The Egyptians held 
it m equal abhorrence, and from the 
saine cause; and they expressed t} 


_ elr 
abhorrence in a me 


h taphor (namely, that 
wine was the blood of the giants) 
e -~ o 


which clearly points to antediluvial 
violence and crime as its source. Wine 
with them, therefore, had a second 


Siath Eclogue of Virgil, 





° . l ° ! l [Oc F 
meaning, implying blood, 
titles of Osiris Berchel wey J, te 
of the Wine-press.”’ The ‘Messiah 
represented, at his second comine. 
the same character; and treading ‘h 
wine-press, throughout the whole af th 
Jewish prophetic writings, has the Bn 
tian meaning, and means slaughter, 
Take, for instance, that most gb. 
lime and terrible eclogue of Isaiah, 


“ Who is this that cometh from Edop 
with dyed garments from Bozrah? = 

** He that is glorious in his apparel, 
travelling in the greatness of his strength,” 
(The image here is derived from Osiris » 
the sun. ) 

** Wherefore art thou red in thine ap. 
parel, and thy garments like him thy 
treadeth the wine-press?” (Like Osirs 
Leneecus, he that treadeth the wine-pres,’ 

**T have trodden the wine-press alone, 
and of the people there was none with me; 
I will trample them in my fury, and ther 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments,” 
(This was a rite in the mysteries of Osits: 
the face of Silenus, in Virgil’s Sixth 
Eclogue, is stained ‘ Sanguineis Moris.’ 

‘ For the day of vengeance is in m 
heart, and the year of my redeemed 
come.” 


The same imagery runs through the 
judgments of the Apocalypse. For 
instance— 


“ The wine-press was trodden without 
the city, and blood came out of the wine- 
agit 
press even unto the horse bridles. 


In the same manner, the wom 
who sitteth upon many waters, 1s said 
to have a wine-cup in her hand; and 
to be drunken with the blood of the 
saints. ar 

The woman here described is ~ 
dently the Omorea of the Chaldeans, 
the material demon of the Platonists 
and personification of evil. Shes the 
same person as the Medusa (who pros 
tituted Minerva’s Temple), the sever: 
of whose head, by Perseus, caused the 
deluge by the flow of blood, and from 


that blood arose Pegasus, the place 0 


which, on the most ancient sphere, ¥* 
certainly filled by the ass of Silemus. 
Thus, the decapitation of Medusa repr’ 
sented the judgment on antediluvial = 
at the flood. On the zodiac of Dente 
is a decapitated animal figure, with + 
man hands and feet; in which form Isis 
Omnia, or Nature, is frequently «4 
sented, embracing the zodiacs; 40 > 
gorgon head, with its single eye near ‘ 
which is preserved, indeed, on the mo 
dern sphere, and grasped in the han 


. . yl 
of Perseus. It is singular, that Dav! 
represen 
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the represents the Jewish Church in the 
aden wilderness, under the form of an animal, 
h is as the Egyptian Church appears to have 







st heen. And this shows the harmony of 

the ‘the Apocalyptic denunciation against 
. ” ” . . ‘ 

the the “ great whore” presiding, as Omo- 





rea and Isis did, over many waters; for 
certainly the figure was meant to be a 
type of the false church, the creed of 
Eeypt and Babylon. The treading of 
the wine-press and the deluge of her 
blood, meant, therefore, the total de- 
struction of her reign of violence. The 
corgons, indeed, were the three Egyp- 
tian furies, and the three furies were 
emblems of the vintage, as their names 
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ap. signify ; one meaning to gather, another 
tha to store in pitchers, and the third, Meg- 
1%; haera, in reality meaning to press the 
a wine. 
‘te [have said quite enough to shew that 
bee the wine-cup in the hand of Silenus, his 
ts” drunkenness, and his garments stained 
ris. with wine, were never intended by the 
th original inventors of the personification 
y to be literally taken, as was the case 
my with the Greeks. | 
is But we have, fortunately, one of the 
strongest proofs, that the character of 
the this deity was not of the gross descrip- 
‘or tion which it suited the Greeks to give 
him, Imean the beautiful sixth eclogue 
- of Virgil. He there appears in the same 
“ dignified character as Shiloh in the 
eclogue of Isaiah, and the prophecy of 
Jacob. That Virgil derived this, the 
an eclogue to Pollio, and the apotheosis 
id of Daphnis, from sybilline oracles, or 
i) Js traditions then current over the whole 
le eastern world, cannot be doubted. It 
would be cut of my way to go into ar- 
I. sument upon this wide field of inquiry ; 
5 but it does appear to me, that the lan- 
‘ guage of Isaiah might as well be applied 
e to Marcellus as the epistle of Pollio. 
7 The application of the death of Daphnis 
to Julius Caesar, is equally incoherent 
e and overstrained, 


It evidently describes, on the model 
of some sybilline or oriental oracle, 
the violent death of the Syrian deity, 
' Adonis, Thammuz, or Atys (for they 
were all the same person), his resur- 
rection, and ascension into heaven. 
, There is nothing singular in Virgil hav- 
| ing employed the oeti ue i 

10) poetical eclogue in 
developing secrets, which were shut to 
the common eye and ear, and which, it 
" ot improbable, that he may have 
ained from the sybilline books which 

ollio Was intrusted to revise. The 
hastoral eclogue is employed in treating 
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of the same subject by the Hebrew pro- 


phets, and by Solomon. The Messiah 
is always represented as a shepherd, as 
Osiris was; and Arcadia, the country of 
shepherds and innocence, was the pro- 
perest scene which Virgil could have 
chosen. So Crishna, the incarnate 
second person of the Hindoo Trinity, 
is represented as a shepherd, in Hindoo 
sacred poetry, and his amours with the 
shepherdesses is told in a strain not very 
dissimilar from that of Solomon’s song, 
and with circumstances agreeing with 
those which Virgil refers to Daphnis. 

Even a Greek blunder in mythology 
could not entirely turn aside the unde- 
viating stream of ancient tradition. Thus 
Apollo, when on earth, became a shep- 
herd; and, among other amours, it was 
then that his pursuit of Daphne oc- 
curred. Every one knows that Con- 
stantine considered Apollo as a type of 
the Messiah, and dedicated his three- 
fold serpentine column to the god of 

Christianity. But, in again referring to 
Crishna, there is a remarkable tradi- 
tion respecting him which deserves men- 
tion, since it strikingly illustrates the 
prophecy of Jacob: “ his teeth shall be 
white with milk;’’ for Crishna is re- 
corded as shewing his mouth after eat- 
ing milk, to some of his companions, 
who, on looking therein, discovered a 
microcosm of the whole universe. Milk 
and honey are both used in a mystical 
sense by the prophets ; and, perhaps, 
with reference to the veneration of 
Egypt for the cow and the bee, one re- 
presenting spirit, and the other matter. 
Thus the phrase “butter and honey 
shall be eat,’’ would seem on this prin- 
ciple simply to preshadow an incarna- 
nation. At all events, milk was emi- 
nently devoted to Silenus. 

Now, what is the character assigned 
by Virgil to Silenus ? 

- It-is one of that transcendent supe 
riority, which, contrasted with the vul- 
ear misunderstanding as to the sylvan 
deity, has staggered the commentators. 
He describes him as a shepherd pro- 
phet, a divine philosopher, and legis- 
lator. He gives a description of the be- 
inning cf the world, not very dissimilar 
from, nor inferior to the genesis of the 
inspired Moses ; and then, like the king 
of the mysteries, he shews the folly of 
the vulgar and popular creed. Indeed, it 
appears to me, a portion of Virgil’s de- 
sign of laying open the secrets and tra- 
ditions of the mysteries. That he should 
do so just at the birth of our Saviour, 
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when these secrets and traditions were 
on the point of being accomplished, is 
not one of the least extraordinary cir- 
cumstances about that highly-gifted 
cenius; and we are almost led with Pe- 
trarch to call him a Christian. We say 
nothing of the Mithratic or Magian 
priests; but this is certain, that at the 
time in question there was an universal 
anticipation over the whole pagan world, 
of some great and divine king, who 
would unite the world under his autho- 
rity. 

Virgil opens his eclogue in a manner 
which suffices to show, that he was 
going to expound a mystery. He de- 
scribes the binding and unloosing of the 
god, as Homer describes that of Pro- 
teus, when Menalaus sought informa- 
tion at his oracle. Now the changes of 
Proteus into animals and vegetables, 
meant nothing but the sacred lan- 
guage; and the binding and solving of 
his fetters, their secrecy and interpre- 
tation. 

The above metaphor is employed to 
this day. Virgil, therefore, begins by 
implying, that he is going to interpret a 
religious parable, and unloose the knot 
of a traditional secret. The god’s face is 
smeared, as was the case in the myste- 
ries; and then being unbound, he relates 
the cosmogony and moral order of the 
world, 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and 
a striking corroboration of my inference, 
that many commentators imagine, in 
consequence of the Epicurean doctrines 
Virgil puts into Silenus’s mouth, that 
he meant to do honour to SILO (both 
names being radically the same), the 
pupil of Epicurus, who had been the 
bard’s master. It is not improbable 
that Virgil may have employed the name 
typically, as he employs that of Daph- 
nis, derived from the laurel, which is 
the symbol of immortality, and as he 
couches a compliment to Asinius Gal- 
lus, under the name of one of the 
Galli, the high priests of Atys, or 
Thammuz—Syrian names of Osiris— 
and the universal funereal deity. 

It is remarkable, that even in this 
eclogue the metaphors resemble those 
ot Isaiah ; 


** Tum vero in ne 


mora faunesque, ferasque 
videres, 


Ludere ; tum rigidas motare cacumina 
quercus.”’ 
And again, at the conclusion : 


6 Audiet Eurotas, jussitque edicere lauros - 
Pulsa referunt ad sidera valles.”” 





Erection and Use of Lightning-Rods. 


asia LOct 1, 
T'o the Editor of the Monthly Magazir, 
SIR: ‘, 

N a paper on “ The Erection aj 

Use of Lightning Rods” com 
mencing at page 309 of the forme 
volume of your Miscellany, the Writer 
says, “ Accordingly, such buildings as 
have been provided with lightni : 
have never, perhaps, been dam 
thrown down,” &c. &c. This seems 
to be too great an assumption: ani 
Dr. Rensselaer (in an essay read before 
the Lyceum of Natural History at Ney 
York), without hesitation arrives at » 
very opposite conclusion, “ It j; 
known,” says he, “ that some buildings, 
having rods attached to them, have bee 
struck.” However, we so frequently 
hear of the melancholy effects of this 
destructive element, that it is a matter 
of surprise and grief that more re. 
peated experiments are not made to 
reduce, at least, the sum of misfortune 
that awaits its progress, not only on 
the lives and bodies, but also on the 
property of men. Its power being s 
far beyond our reach, it will not be es- 
pected that effectual control can be 
exercised: but if any mean seems to 
offer an approximation to efficacy, | 
think, Sir, you will not be among those 
who decry the use of it. In a country, 
where a glimpse of such discovery has 
been obtained, extensive endeavours to 
realize it might naturally be expected; 
yet, to the glory of our own countly, 
and our respected neighbour, France, 
they have shewn themselves more de 
sirous and indefatigable in this pursullt, 
than the country of that Franklin, 0! 
whom it has been boldly and hyber 
bolically said— 
“ Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque ty- 
rannis.”’ 

The use of the paratonnerre, o 
lightning-rod, has hitherto been thought 
most conducive to safety ; but the range 
to which the influence of this ne 
has not yet been accurately determined, 
though MM. Guy Lussac, de Roms 
and Charles, have done somewhat to- 
wards arriving at this desirable ~~ 
clusion. The latter of which gent . 
men thinks that a rod will effectually 
protect a circular space from lignes’ 
the radius of which is twice that of the 
conductor stem, from which it war 
that the space protected may vary 4 
height of the rods: but convenien’» 
if not safety, demands that the — 
rather than height of the rods, be! 
creased, The 
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The heat of the electric fluid is suffi- 
» make a metallic wire red hot, 
or to fuse aud disperse it; thin slips of 
copper, therefore, nailed to the masts 
of yessels, aliord no security ; but this 
eat seareely alters the temperature of 
4 bar hardly more than half an inch 
sauare, on account of its mass; thus, 
“se thiekness of a lightning-rod need 
not be great; but as the stem should 
overtop the building by eighteen or 
thirty feet, the dase will acquire addi- 
tional support: yet an iron bar, about 
three-quarters of an inch square, will 
he suficiently thick for the conductor 
of a lightning-rod, which may be de- 
fined, as preferred, by the electric mat- 
ter, to the surrounding objects, and is 
commonly elevated on buildings intend- 
ed to be protected, descending, with- 
out break or division, to the ground, 
which must be moist, or at once into 
water, into which the conductor should 
be sunk, at least two feet below the 
lowest water mark, if practicable; if 
there be no well convenient, a hole, at 
least six inches in diameter, must be 
dug, ten or fifteen feet deep, into the 
centre of which the conductor must be 
brought, down to the bottom, and the 
hole, then, carefully filled up with char- 
coal, rammed down as tight as possible. 
Should the adjacent soil be dry and 
rocky, a long trench must be dug, hav- 
ing transverse trenches crossing its end, 
to be filled up in the same manner. 
Still, if gutters and drains can be so 
directed as to keep up a continual dis- 
charge of moisture, it is desirable: it is 
plain, however, that iron thus placed 
in immediate contact with moist earth, 
will soon be consumed by rust; but 
the following process will prevent this 
in a great degree:—Having made a 
trench about two feet deep, a row of 
bricks is to be laid in on the broad side, 
and covered by another row, placed on 
the edge; a stratum of charcoal, two 
inches thick, is then to be spread, on 
which the conductor is to be laid; and 
the trench is then to be filled up with 
charcoal, with a row of bricks on the 
top. The conductor, thus guarded, 
will remain unhurt for thirty years. 

A lightning-rod consists of ¢wo parts ; 
the stem, which has ‘'ready been de- 
scribed as projecting above the roof 
into the air; and the conductor, passing 
uninterruptedly from the stem to the 
sround. It (the conductor) should be 
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united to the stem, by being firmly 
Jaumed between the ears of a collar, 
It should be sup- 


by means of a bolt. 
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ported, parallel to the roof, six inches 
above it, by fixed stanchions; and, be- 
ing bent over the cornice, without 
touching, should be fastened down the 
wall by cramps: at the bottom of which 
it should be bent at right angles, and 
carried, in that direction, for fifteen or 
eighteen feet. 

Iron bars, being brittle and difficult 
to bend, according to the projection of 
a building, metallic ropes have been pro- 
posed in substitution: fifteen iron 


wires, twisted together, forming one 


strand, and four of these a rope, about 
one inch in diameter. To prevent 
rusting, each strand is well tarred sepa- 
rately, and after they are twisted to- 
gether, the whole rope is carefully tar- 
red over again. Brass or copper wire 
will, however, be found a still better 
material.— Yours, &c. 


29th August. THERMEs. 
nS 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
NAVAL officer recently arrived 
from Jamaica, has obtained the 
following information respecting the in- 
terior of Northern Africa, from an intel- 
ligent negro, and has obligingly permitted 
me to hand it over to you. 





INFORMATION obtained from a ManpDIN- 
Go Nrgcro, at Friendship Grove, on the 
north side of Jamaica, the property of 
JoHnN Mowatt Bucknor, £sq. 

“ He knows a river called Coara, 
which runs from Cotena into the sea; 
knows not the Joliba, but thinks it is 
in the Coromantee country; knows 
nothing of Timbuctoo, but knows of a 
kind of morass called Cudee ; knows a 
river called Wateree, that runs near the 
Coromantee country to the sea. 

“‘ They take six months to come from 
their country to the sea-side, crossing 
two rivers in the route: the first, called 
Gilboa, one day’s walk distant from the 
second, which is named Neefé: they 
also pass ‘ one big hill’ (a lofty moun- 
tain), called Hoppa. 

“The names of the towns through 
which they pass in their way to the sea- 
side : first, Gago, half a day’s walk to 
Chocheno ; from thence one day’s journey 
to Apon; thence half a day to Neefeé ; 
thence two days to Madadow ; thence 
one day to Labdge ; thence half a day 
to Aquail; thence half a day to aoa, 
and from thence into the Nago country. 
Never saw a white man before they 
came to the sea-side: they have a king, 

rc rkee. 

whom they call Su . ate 
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“The countries aback of Gago are, 
Damacaro, Dugage, Nembo, Cunnuro, 
Cano, Killawa, Gonee, and after three 
day’s journey Athaven, Darfou, W oolgo. 
The chief town in the Coromantee 
country is called Saneow ; Poncudjoe is 
the name of the principal man: their 
arms are, muskets and macheats. 

“ Four or five and twenty years have 
elapsed since the negro quitted his coun- 
try, but he has retained a perfect recol- 
lection of it, and readily gave answers 
to the questions made to him. 

“ The Itinerary from Gago to the 
Nago country appears to lie within the 
Mandingo country, as the space seems 
to have occupied only six days in tra- 
velling ; beyond the frontier of his own 
country he was unacquainted, as he 
does not mention the names of any of 
the towns he passed after quitting it, in 
the route towards the sea; and nearly 
the whole of the six months was con- 
sumed in making the distance from the 
frontier of Mandingo to the coast. 

“ The geographical sites of towns 
in the interior of Africa, as proved by 
Captain Claperton and his companions, 
are very erroneously laid down in our 
maps: hence, if the town of Gago, here 
mentioned as the starting place of the 
Mandingo negro, be identified with the 
Gago of the maps, that place will be 
found to be situated much more re- 
motely from the coast than the maps 
allow ; and if the Gilboa and Neefé be 
the same as the Gulbi and Nyftée of 
Abou Bouker and others, it will follow 
that Gago lies to the northward of those 
streams, and not in the parallel of 11, 

“The Mandingo language is known 
to be widely spread over the interior of 
Africa, and, from the length of time it 
takes to travel from the frontier of 
Mandingo to the coast, it should seem 
that that country is of great extent. 
As Captain Claperton’s route will be 
from Benin along the Niger towards the 
interior, he will probably pass through 
the south-western part of the Mandin- 
go country, whence the negro seems to 
have started: we may therefrom, pro- 
bably, be enabled to judge hew far this 
negro’s recollection of his country be 
correct or not.” 

Your’s, &e. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Prorosat for a Drpor of Live Fisy 
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philosopher Dr. Mac Culloch, fof rh 
see some account in Spir, Philos, Dis ; 
our previous No.] on the“Transpottaig 
of Fish from Salt to Fresh Water ” te 
companied by suggestions in the form o 
a prospectusof a plan for preserving and 
rearing fish for the London market Ae 
the subject is obviously one of great ™ 
portance to the inhabitants of this yas 
metropolis, I shall beg leave to offerafey 
observations on Dr, M‘Culloch’s paper 
for the purpose of rendering its merits 
more widely disseminated through the 
pages of your justly popular magazine, 

Notwithstanding the vulgar prejudice 
that exists, as to sea-water fish being 
deterioriated on being kept, even for, 
short period, in fresh water—it has 
been long known to naturalists, that 
many species, as the salmon, the skate, 
&c. alternately frequent both fresh and 
sea-water; and the oyster, as is well 
known, thrives exceedingly on being 
placed in fresh water: though, for the 
sake of rendering these delicious fish 
more palatable, they are usually sprinkled 
with salt while “ feeding.” 

Dr. M. suggests, therefore, 


‘That an enclosure might be made in 
any part of the river Thames, by staking 
or palisading it’’—(the bays of the river, at 
Erith or Greenhithe, being out of the line 
of navigation, would answer well for this 
purpose)—“in which pond or wear the 
fish might be deposited alive by the fisher- 
men from their well-boats: those which 
die from their rough treatment would be- 
come food for others. Many would breed, 
and thus supply farther food, by the young 
fry :—or, they might be occasionally fed by 
means of butchers’ offal, &c., so easily ob- 
tained from the metropolis. 

“ From this enclosure the fish might be 
taken by nets in any quantity required ; 
while the poor or bad fish might be left to 
improve for a future period, instead of beng 
wasted, or left to putrify on shore, according 
to the present practice. A steam-boat 
might supply the market at a given hour, 
and with any requisite quantity, according 
to the demand of the market; or the) 
might even be brought up (in wells) alive 
and return such as were not sold, by the 
same conveyance, in a few hours.’ 


This plan would have a tworfol 
advantage, when once well established: 
that of always ensuring a sufficient 
supply of fish for the London market 
(which, according to the present plan, 
is often prevented by bad weather, a! : 
by the bad principles of the few mono 
polists of the London fish-market) 
and, on the other hand, it would pr 


vent that glut of fish, such as mackarel, 
herrings, 
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herrings, &c. which often amounts to a 
creat evil in the metropolis, by lowering 
its price beyond that of the value of 
labour employed in taking it, and thus 
making the lower ciasses despise this 
very nutritious class of food, and subse- 
quently allowing it to accumulate, in 
the masses of putrid garbage contiguous 
to their dwellings. 

Dr. M‘Culloch remarks, that 










“There are three or four sea-ponds in 
Scotland, where fish are kept in this way ; 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans were 
also in the practice of, preserving and feed- 
ing fish in ponds, and of bringing the spawn 
and young fry of sea-fish to the fresh-water 
lakes, to multiply and improve ; and although 
this was done by the farmers or agricultural 
classes, it also formed the amuseinent of 
the opulent patricians of Imperial Rome, 
who spent vast sums in this class of luxu- 
ries, according to the accounts of their his- 
torians.”” 


But, by way of showing the eligibility 
of the plan proposed, Dr. M. states, 
that it has been recently put to the 
test in Guernsey, by a Mr. Arnold ; 
who has enclosed from the sea-banks 
about four acres, which are capable of 
being supplied with salt water, at the 
spring tides; or, if the supply of fresh 
water fails, during dry weather :—so 
that it is occasionally all fresh water, 
or partially or entirely salt, as the sea- 
water, 


















“This fish-pond, which, in the state of 
nature, was worthless, and only contained 
afew eels, at present produces a consider- 
able rent, and is sufficient to supply the 
market, when the weather prevents the 
ishing-boats from going out. It is also 
remarkable, that, since the introduction of 
the sea-fish, the eels have multiplied a 
thousand-fold ; which proves that fish may 
be fed merely by bringing different kinds 
together, as in the state of nature.”’ 


Indeed, all the fish are stated as ex- 
tremely thriving, and such as have had 
tne sufficient, have greatly propagated. 

A list of the different species of sea- 
fish which have been naturalized in 
iresh water is subjoined in Dr. M‘Cul- 
toch’s paper, consisting of more than 
thirty varieties; and it is very remark- 
able, that many species have sponta- 
ieousiy tntroduced themselves into the 
pond of Mr. Arnold at Guernsey, since 
the forcible introduction of other spe- 
“les;—which fact seems a decided proof 
of the predatory habits of fish generally. 
slant Tegard to the eligibility of the 
Pet asanew fish manufactory, it ap- 
pears to offer a much safer and better 
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field for the investment of capital, than 
three-fourths of the South American 
and other “bubble companies” of the 
present day. For Dr. M. justly ob- 
serves, “That the only capital required 
to be sunk or advanced, would be in 
purchasing and enclosing a tract of 
water, and in stocking the pond: and 
this would obviously give almost regu- 
lar or constant employ to men who are, 
at present, entirely subject to the great 
monopolists that regulate the supply of 
the London market. 

If a depot for live fish were established 
any where near the mouth of the Thames 
or Medway—(and there are numerous 
small bays and fresh-water creeks, ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose)—as 
fast as the fishermen brought a cargo of 
fish, they might be purchased by such 
company, and deposited, with very little 
injury to the fish, in such reservoir— 
from whence they may be sent, alive, in 
all cases, by steam vessels, to the Lon- 
don market, within six hours; and in 
such quantity as the consumption de- 
mands, according to the season of the 
year :—for, according to the present 
scandalous system of controlling the 
market, it is well known that only a 
certain quantity of the better kinds of 
fish are allowed to be brought to market 
during the summer andautumnal months, 
when those persons who are wise enough 
to pay any price their fishmonger thinks 
proper to charge, are mostly out of 
town. 

It is notorious, that at least three 
times the present quantity of fish, on 
an average, might be furnished to the 
London market, but for the oligarchy 
which controls this important branch 
of human food. But, if any doubt should 
exist on the subject in the sober or 
unthinking part of the public—(who 
quietly pay half-a-crown for a pair of 
soles, for which they ought to pay one 
shilling, and other fish in like propor- 
tion)—I could, if necessary, point out 
a dozen or two gentlemen fishmongers, 
who, in a very few ycars, have realized 
very large fortunes—trom nothing !— 
Every industrious tradesman should, 
undoubtedly, obtain such profit on his 
traffic as to realize a moderate compe- 
tence for his declining years. But there 
is probably no other class of tradesmen, 
in this great metropolis, who are guilty 
of such extortion on the public as the 
fish salesmen—wholesale and retail, in 
conjunction. 

Your giving place to this communica- 
tion, Mr. Editor, I hope, may call the 
public 
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public attention to so important asubject 
as the adequate and regular supply of fish 
for the London market, at a fair mode- 
rate price to the consumer. The plan 
suggested by Dr. M‘Culloch seems well 
adapted to facilitate the measure; but, 
when the extent of the metropolis is 
considered, it would require such ponds 
or reservoirs to be ona very large scale: 
or, what would, perhaps, be stil! prefer- 
able, to have several such stations in 
the river Thames. And, certainly, not 
one of the least important considera- 
tions attached to such a design would 
be—that of providing a sure market 
(at a stipulated price) for the labour of 
the very valuable class of men who are 
now almost compelled to find employ- 
ment in defrauding the revenue! 
PuBLICOLa. 


- EZ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SiR: 


7 OU had the kindness to announce, 
a few months since, in your excel- 
lent miscellany, that Mr. Beedell, of 
this town, was executing a beautiful 
speciinen of penmanship, This admira- 
ble piece of skill and ingenuity is now 
finished, and the most elaborate des- 
cription would fail in doing justice to 
the merits of it. This inimitable piece 
is surrounded by an elegant border, of 
six weeks’ labour, and contains, in a 
beautiful and tasteful arrangement, the 
following figures, &c. Common hare, 
varying hare, of the northern countries 
of Europe, pine martin, otter, wild 
cat; harrier (hunting piece); three 
foreign birds on a tree, a correct repre- 
sentation of Ottery St. Mary’s Church, 
surrounded by a beautiful border; ruins 
of a castle encompassed by a very neat 
and pretty border. ; 

At the bottom of the piece Mr. Bee- 
dell has written another specimen of 
his minute penmanship. He has ele- 
gantly written, in the circumference of a 
common sized pea, the Lord’s Prayer, 
Belief, and two verses of the third 
Psalm; the whole is written with the 
naked eye, and without the least abbre- 
viation. Not so many words, in a similar 
compass, have ever been written by any 
one but this gentleman ; it is certainly 
the most rare species of micrography 
that England (and I think I may truly 
say the world) can produce. Ij ) 
solutely so extraordinary 
astonishment, and which, 
lar evidence, would defy 
his, Sir, is certainly 


It is ab- 
as to excite 
but for ocu- 

credibility, 
®@ grand dis- 





Penmanship. (Oct, 1 
play of the power of the } 7 
eye.* = 

If, Sir, you would be so king 88 ty 


notice the above performance, anq th 
just econimmus I have made op az 
your miscellany for the next mont) 1 
shall feel extremely obliged. —J am, ¢ 
Ottery St. Mary. A Frieyp 10 GExiry 
EY 

T'o the Editor of the Monthly Magarire 
Sir: 

1 WAS last week called upon to fy. 
nish my contribution towards the ¢e, 
cent burial of a mechanic, who had die 
in the most indigent circumstances ; 9 
much so, that he had long become » 
burden to the parish where he hai 
passed the principal portion of his life 
Yet this man, who died upon the ba; 
boards in a_ wretched bovel in Be. 
mondsey, had been for thirty years iy 
the habit of earning from £2. to £3. pe 
week, with only himself and his wife t 
maintain out of these respectable ean. 
ings. To what evil source are we to 
attribute it, that such a man should die 
destitute of every solace for his closing 
hour? The answer is but too east— 
a love of the public-house, and of thos 
debasing recreations which are connec 
ed with inebriation, The moment th 
clerk of the manvfactory had paid hin 
his wages, he-made all speed to oneo! 
those places of resort, and there he st 
till the legislative regulation compelle! 
the landiord to eject him. Sunday we 
generally spent in a state of stupor ii 
bed, in swallowing such doses oi te 
mented liquor as his poor slave o ® 
wife obediently brought him. The cor- 
sequences to his employers, and te 
work they committed to him and suc 
as him, may easily be conceived, a 
may be set down among those which hare 
contributed to the general substitute: 
of machinery, in lieu of the faulty a 
uncertain services of manual operators 
The consequence is, that seven-eighth 
of the journeymen in the particu 
branch of business I allude to, #3 
been for years thrown out of evel) 
chance of earning a livelihood. Re 
commending this example and tHe‘ 
observations to the attention of ope 
tive mechanics in general.— Your's, 
Blue-Anchor Road. Exoxrt SMITE 


a aan 
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* Our correspondent adds @ as , 
several other sentences (familiar toast 
sentiments) which this phenomenon i 
microscopie penmanship has also — 
‘* ornamentally ;’? and informs eo 
far as intention goes, they are ¢ the 


written words of Mr. Beedell.”—En!t i. 
SoLuTl’ 
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Mathematical Problem. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


1on of an IMpoRTANT ProsieM in PractIcaL Perspective. 
vai f By Mr. T. S. Davies. 
7 Problem. 

O draw through a given point a line which shall tend to an inaccessible 
vanishing point. : ‘ : 
Let BD be the horizontal line, and AE the perspective representation of the 
se of the plaine, whose vanishing point H, determined by the intersection of 
BD AE is inaccessible. Let C be the given point through which it is required 


to draw a line tending to H. 
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Construction. 
I. Through the given point C, draw any line, cutting the lines BD, AE in B and 
A; and parallel to it any line, cutting the same lines in D and E. 


Yote. For these lines we may, in practice, take the vertical extremities of 





Ci the plan we are delineating—those extremities being of course previously deter- 
the mined. The line DE, it is hardly necessary to remark, might be taken on the 
him other side of BA; and, in either case, if more convenient, might be the vertical 
rat edge of the drawing, or even a line deyond that edge. 

sit II, Lay the parallel ruler over A and D, and move it forward to E. Mark F, 
led the point where it crosses the line BD. 


res III. Lay the parallel ruler over D, and the given point C; move it forward to 
il F, and mark the point G where it cfosses DE. 


ele IV. Draw CG; which is the line required. 
™ Demonstration. 
, By parallels, DF : BD :: DE: BA, and 


is DF : BD :: DG: BC; and, therefore, 
| AB: BC :: DE: DG. 
| Hence CG, BD, and AE tend to the same point + 

Q. E. D. 
_ The same construction and demonstration, mutatis mutandis, applies when C 
Is situated between the given lines; the point F answering to all the positions of 
C, which are in the line AB; and as this, or some thing easily reducible to this, 
is generally the case, the operation for the most complex building becomes ex- 
tremely simple. 
I was led to investigate this problem by some remarks in Nicholson’s 
Course,” on the great difficulty of the operation by every method yet known. 
I discovered several remarkably simple solutions involving the use of only the 
parallel ruler, and requiring no lines to be drawn, and very few marks to be 
made, which did not necessarily form a part of the previous work. _Viewed in 
this light, the method just given claims a preference, as the point F is the only 
one introduced for the purposes of this coustruction. 

It will hence appear, that such expensive and operose instruments, as Nichol- 
son's Centrolinead (for the invention of which, I believe, that gentleman was re- 
bi ded by the Society of vibe are altogether unnecessary in the solution of this 
— problems—indeed, of every problem to which that instrument can be 
yy Tristol, July 15, 1825, 7 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 415. 2D 
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MR. THELWALL’S LECTURE ON THE 
ENUNCIATIVE ORGANS AND FORMA- 
TION OF THE LITERAL ELEMENTS. 

(Continued from p.117.) | 
IV. THE UVULA.—The pendulous 
thong that plays about between the fleshy 


curtain, or moveable palate (velum pen- 


dulum palati), terminating the roof of 


the mouth, as, also, the curtain itse 
an enunciative organ. 

By depression towards, and contact 
with, the glottis and root of the tongue, 
it forms the guttural sounds G and K. 

G hard seems to be formed by pres- 
sure of the uvula and the root of the 
tongue, with flattened surfaces of their 
respective parts ;* care being taken, at 
the same time, that the pressure should 
be so gentle and imperfect, as not to 
impede the vocal impulse of the larynx ; 
the tune from which must continue to 
flow during the entire action of this 
enunciation. This precaution, indeed, 
is always to be recollected, when con- 
tact of the organs is spoken of in the 
production of any but the three mute 
elements. For, if the contact be com- 
plete, and the pressure given, no sound 
can be emitted. 

K is formed by pursing up the same 
parts, or by such a degree of pressure 
as effectually suspends the vocal action 
of the larynx. It owes its ultimate 
sound to an explosive effort of mute 
or whispered breath, separating again 
the compressed parts, or to the im- 
pulse of some ensuing open vowel, with 
which it is to be immediately connected. 

The letter which we call eks (X), re- 
presents two different compounds— 

KS, and GZ, as eksquisite (exquisite), 
and egzample Gonnmale’, 

Q, as in queen, quality, &c. has been 
considered, I believe, by al/ orthoepists, 
as a mere compound of KU, or of 
KW. My opinion, however, is, that 
the foreigner who should take this de- 
finition as his only guide, would be far 
from acquiring the genuine pronuncia- 


> 1s 





* See note (*) on preceding part of this 
lecture (M.M. Sept. p. 114), for Dr. Dar- 
win’s theory of the formation of G and K. To 
which may be added, that the point of the 
tongue is so little concerned in the forma- 
tion of K (where the uvula and palatial 
Organization are complete) that it matters 
not whether it be placed against the middle 
of the palate, or the roots of the lower 
teeth, or be kept suspended, without any 
contact, inthe mouth. It is the root, not 
the point of the tongue, and its relative 
oe 1g thee respect to the uvula and velum 

t should determin rmati 
of this element. —— “ 
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tion of the English Q: which is 
parently throughout, even from its com. 
mencement, a sort of aspirated semj- 
liquid; in no portion of its formation a 
mute, like the K. 

To demonstrate this, let any ob. 
servant experimentalist bring the root 
of the tongue and the uvula (or those 
who from any organic defect of the 
uvula, are obliged to use the tip of the 
tongue, as suggested in the note already 
referred to—p. 114) into the position 
in which the K is most convenient] 
and perfectly formed, and then obserye 
whether the K must not be silently ex- 
ploded before even the consonant part 
of the compound element Q can be ac- 
curately sounded. But if, on the con- 
trary, the cavity of the mouth be, from 
the very commencement, somewhat 
more rounded, and the pressure of the 
root of the tongue and uvula rather less 
complete and perceptible than in the for. 
mation of K, a slight tune from the larynx 
will yield a sort of imperfect semi-liquid 
sound, which melting, as the organs 
recede, into the open vowel, or diph- 
thong eu, or, 00, will give the perfect 
anglicism of the Q, in queen, quality, 
quick, quotient, &c. It is never, it will 
be observed, written without the vowel 
U; an adjunction which, though super- 
fluous, is not incongruous—the element 
being incapable of formation without 
parts of the mouth being from the com- 
mencement brought into the position 
in which some one or other of the mo- 
difications of vowel sounds assigned to 
that letter is produced. 

H. The aspiration, or sound of 4, is 
capable of being produced, with great 
force and distinctness, by an approxi- 
mation of these guttural organs almost 
amounting to contact, during the per- 
cussion of the breath ;* and this guttura- 
lization appears to be almost — 

e 





* “ Tf the back part of the tongue be ap- 
pressed to the pendulous. curtain of the 
palate and uvula, and air from behind be 
forced between them, the sibilant letter H 
is produced.”’ 

This is one of the most accurate of Dr. 
Darwin’s definitions, and will show suffi- 
ciently the ignorance of the vulgar observa- 
tion that H is no letter (or element); 
since in its more perfect state it depends 
for its formation, as absolutely upon the 
precise action of the enunciative organs, 
as any other of the elements, whether sibi- 
lant, liquid, mute, or vowel ; and in several 
instances, it is not inferior to many of them 
in significant and discriminative force. 
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sable for good and perfect aspiration, 

whenever the H comes in immediate 
ccession and combination with a hard 

yo n adhere, at home, &c.* 


sonant—as 1 é Re : 
herd no immediate combination with 


such previous consonant is required, all 
that is necessary for perfect aspiration 
is, to open the mouth and let the breath 
just begin to flow before the vowel im- 
pulse is given 5 and, of course, all that 
is requisite for avoidance of such aspi- 
ration, is to let the vocal impulse, or 
tune from the larynx, commence con- 
stantaneously with, or immediately be- 
fore the opening of the mouth to the 
yowel form of enunciation. But of this 
more in another place. 

V. THE LIPS, constitute another, 
and very essential portion of the enun- 
ciative apparatus ; and so important, in- 
deed, are the functions of this pair of 
organs, (not only to the beauty and ex- 
pression of the human countenance) 
but to the perfect enunciation of lan- 

, that the delicate structure of 
these in the human subject, may be re- 
garded as the principal anatomical dis- 
tinction to which man is indebted for 
the power of communicating orally the 
thoughts and operations of his mind. 
But for the fine organization of this part 
of the human mouth and countenance 
(which seems to admit of no substitute 
—as will be obvious from the imperfect 
imitation of loquacious birds—in which 
the labial sounds are rather imagined 
by the hearer than in reality produced), 
the mechanism of verbal utterance must 
have remained imperfect; and indis- 
tinctness and confusion must-for ever 
have superseded that exquisite precision 
which marks the pronunciation of the 
finished elocutionist; and which should 
be the object of emulous attention in 
every speaker, 

Other animals, indeed, have lips; or 
rather, masses of integument and mus- 
cle, which, on account of their-anatomi- 
cal position, rather than their organic 
structure, we dignify with the same 
appellation. But let any one compare 
the playful sensibility, the ‘exquisite 
neatness, the delicate variety of minute 








* Itis a want of attention to this process 
gutturalization, that occasions to many 
soa the difficulty they have in sur- 
pe. the cockneyism (as it is some- 
pecs unfairly called, for the parts of the 
= try are numerous in which it is much 
strictly confined to the vulgar than in 
or on,) of omitting the aspirate in such 
dean ons as, he is a-tome, he is gone to 
i he rides a ba-dorse, for he is at 
» that house, a bad horse, &c. 
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and expressive motion, in the finely or- 
ganized lip of intelligent beauty, speaki 

at once to the eye, the heart, the ear,— 
or in that of the fluent, graceful and ac- 
complished orator, whom art and nature 
have alike inspired to inform, to cap- 
tivate, and to convince :—let him com- 
pare this human organ, in such subjects 
especially, with the rude deformity, the 
heavy insensibility of that dull mass of 
half-organized matter, which encumbers 
rather than beautifies the portals of the 
brutal mouth, and then decide whether 
it be not an abuse, or rather a misfor- 
tune of language, that they should be con- 
founded by one common denomination. 

In the human subject, indeed, these 
organs differ exceedingly in neatness of 
structure, and facility of expressive mo- 
tion. They are liable, also, to certain origi- 
nal deformities and imperfections, which 
will be spoken of in the proper place. 
But I shall endeavour to Bee. hereafter 
that the principal differences, in what 
relates to enunciative capability, are 
ascribable to certain moral and intellec- 
tual habits, which it is the province of 
a well regulated education to rectify or 
to preclude. 

With respect to the offices of these 
organs—there is scarcely an enuncia- 
tive sound or element that does not 
ultimately depend for some portion of 
its precise character, orisonant beauty, 
or intelligible contra-distinctness, either 
upon the position, or the minute but 
decisive motions of the upper or the 
under lip, or of both: and so decisively 
expressive are these positions and mo- 
tions, when properly regulated, that 
even the very deaf may be enabled to 
comprehend the language of the precise 
and accurate speaker, by a minute at- 
tention to the verbal action. 

THE VOWELS, in particular, de- 
pend almost entirely on the aper- 
ture and position of the lips — with 
which the flexile portions of the inte- 
rior mouth, that modify the form of 
the cavity, will scarcely ever fail to sym- 
pathize: the vocal impulse, of course, 
being understood to be first given by 
the vibrations of the larynx and egress 
of the breath. Thus, for example, the 
four different sounds assigned to the 
first letter of our alphabet, a, 4, 4, =iaw 
(differences which written words cannot 
describe, which parallels can scarcely 
illustrate, and which oral and visible 
experiment can alone demonstrate) are 
formed by four different degrees of 
opening of cavity and aperture. So, 
also, ibe three sounds of the second 
2D2 vowel 
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vowel, and the single simple sound of 
the unsophisticated English I—é, €, ¢, i, 
will be found to exhibit a second series 
of modifications of aperture and cavity ; 
and eu, uo; 00, 0, ou, ow, oi, a third.* 
The last series is, perhaps, rather 
more capable of verbal description than 
the others; and yet it is that in which 
confusion and error is most frequently 
observable in popular pronunciation. I 





* It is impracticable to convey, by mere 
written word, alone, a complete and satis- 
factory exposition of the gradations and dis- 
tinctions of organic action and orisonant 
effect alluded to. But to the English reader, 
the following definitions may render a lit- 
tle-more perspicuous the distinctions in- 
tended to be indicated by the accentual 
marks over the two former of these classes 
of vowels. 

i=A long, like, ey in they =able. 

&=A short,—like a short cough, or mid- 
way effort between a cough and a sigh ; 
accompanied of course with tune from the 
larynx ; as in pit, cit, that, absolute, &c. 

&=The Italian A:—a sort of softly as- 
pirated, or ejaculatory sigh, accompanied 
by tune of the larynx, and generally with a 
rising inflection ; as in father, papa, &c. It 
melts very easily into the terminative or 
guttural r; and by cockney ears, and in 
Scottish pronunciation, is with difficulty dis- 
criminated from that faint and imperfect 
liquid. I had a very highly educated pupil 
from the north of the Tweed, a student at 
that time for the bar, and now a very emi- 
nent Barrister, whom I never could per- 
suade to comprehend or admit the distine- 
tion. Ina perfect English pronunciation, 
however, it is very perceptable to an Eng- 
lish ear. 

4A W.—full and open, as in &l, awful, 
&c. It has always in speech a circumflex 
accent. In song, except when trilled, it is, of 
course, like every other vowel, a monotone. 

é= E long, as in équal, thze, Eve, &e. 

é=E short, as in thdm, th?, &c. Not that 
in these two syllables, properly pronounced, 
the vowel sounds are actually identical. In 
the second it approaches the element next 
to be explained. Note, also, that in pro- 
nouncing the article the, separately, we are 
apt, though very improperly, to pronounce 

e @ long, as in the pronoun. 

é=E ejaculatory ; that is to say, with the 
same species of soft accentrial aspiration 
that accompanies the Italian d—as ¢very, 
ébb, &e. 

{=I proper and simple, as in, it, if, Lift, 
&c. How our writers contrive to make a 
diphthong, or tripthong, of this sort of vowel, 
I could never practically comprehend. It 
is, in fact, a sort of anomaly among vowels, 
being incapable of continued quantity. It 
differs little from the short é, in position of 
the organs, and like the ejaculatory é, is 
accompanied by a short catch or pulsation 
in the throat. 
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shall therefore endeavour a more ex. 
plicit discrimination. 

There are in English pronunciation 
four distinct vowel and diphthongal 
sounds, occasionally designated by the 
letter u; all of which are occasionally 
represented by other letters, and all of 
which have also their longer and their 
shorter quantities. The first or simple 
sound of the u, is short in bit, cit 
tigly, and comparatively long in indone 
[sounded indian). It is most perfectly 
formed, by bringing the points, or front 
‘of the lips, near to each other, and 
making the whole of the lips, as nearly 
as possible, form two parallel lines 
from corner to corner. The second as 
in tiimult (téumiilt), tune (téiin), pursiie, 
(piirséu) triie (tréu) diie—the same as 
dew (déii). It is formed, of course, by 
the progress of the organs from the 
position in which é, oré is formed to 
that already described for the perfect u. 
A third sound, whichis also a diphthong, 
and constituted of an imperfect com- 
bination of i and o, is exhibited in the 
words bitcher (bitécher), bill (Ji6/). The 
fourth sound, rarely occurring in cor- 
rect pronunciation, but frequently in 
vulgar and provincial speech, is that of 
which we have a legitimate specimen in 


the word diodecimo (doo-o-deci-mo, and 
which is not unfrequently intruded 
upon us in duke (dook, instead of déik). 

The O, short or long, is formed by 
rounding the aperture of the mouth as 
nearly as possible into the form of the 
letter. Sometimes, indeed, it is pro- 


nounced like zw in duodecimo, and in the 


corrupt pronunciation duke ; as in the 
affected theatrical pronunciations, disiim 
or boosum, for bdsum [bosome], and Rim 
for Rom (Rome): both of which, as 
well as gu/d for gold, and other corrup- 
tions from the same source, have re- 
ceived but too much sanction in more 
extended circles. 

The OI, or OY, as in boisterous, boy, 
&e., by passing from that rotundity 
through the respective organic positions 
of ¢ and é. 

Y, when a vowel (which it always is, 
except when it is an initial, or is intro- 
duced between two complete vowels, 
for the mere purpose of preserving the 
distinctness of their enunciation) 1s 
either &, or i&, or ié, or (sometimes, 
though rarely) 2i.* 

0: To be continued. ) 





* The learned reader would do well to 
compare this account of our English vowels, 
with the definitions of the Greek vowels, 
by Dionysius Halicarnasensis. 
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MITTENT F 


3 on the Cavusss of Re- 
EVER, as it occurs on the 
the MEDITERRANEAN; with 
for PREVENTING their 
spp H. RosEertTson, M.D., 
perp a Work on the ‘ Natural 
History of the Atmosphere,” &c.* 


N the Straits of Gibraltar, and along 

the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
there commonly prevails, ee, the 
spring and autumn, but particularly in 
the latter season, a fever in every re- 
spect similar to the endemic yellow fever 
of the West-Indies, and of other coun- 
tries within the tropics; it having been 
found, by repeated observation, that 
wherever the remittent fever is met with, 
it originates uniformly from the influence 
of similar causes ; and it is to the greater 
orless activity of these causes, that this 
disease is more or less prevalent in 
certain situations ;—-as their powers 
admit of modification, not only from 
the influence of climate, but also ac- 
cording to local circumstances. 

It is to be premised, that the causes 
of remittent fever likewise give origin, 
in certain circumstances, to intermittent 
fevers; and which causes are generally 
imagined to exist in the exhalations 
arising from stagnant water. It has been 
with much probability supposed, that 
the water giving off this exhalation, 
besides being stagnant, necessarily con- 
tains the decaying remains of animal and 
vegetable matters ; these being thought 
essential to the excitation of the noxi- 
ous vapour. It is this vapour that is 
denominated “‘ Marsh Miasma,” in the 
writings of physicians. 

I am, however, inclined to believe, 
that stagnant water, even when com- 
paratively free from such accidental 


Coasts of 
SuGGESTIONS 
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tioned above. Nevertheless, there ean« 
not bé a doubt that the n 


impregnated with these decayin 
ters, it is so much more ready 
duce the severest forms of re 
fever. In like manner, all humid situa- 
tions, and soils that, from their level or 
low positions, do not freely allow the 
rain or water from the higher grounds to 
pass freely off, and which thereby suffer 
periodical inundations, give rise to this 


of this gas is increased in virulence, in 
proportion to the quantity of animal 


and vegetable matters existing in the 


water from which it is exhaled; and it 


is, therefore, very probable, that when 


the miasma is derived from waters fully 


vapour : as the Pontine Marshes, &c. 


_ But, besides these circumstances, heat 
is the principal agent in the extrication 
of marsh miasma. It has, accordingly, 
been observed, that exhalations from 
Stagnant water, although full of impu- 
rity, are much less pernicious, or al- 
together innoxious, in cold climates, or 
during the cold season; but which 
manifest their effects during the hot 
season, and seem to increase in viru- 
lence as we approach the tropics, 
where the diseases occasioned by marsh 
vapour are met with under the most 


severe forms. 


However, in situations otherwise 


favourable for the production of marsh 
vapour, it is observed, that during the 
hottest season the remittent fever more 


rarely occurs : and this is probably to 
be attributed to the greater force of the 


sun’s rays, thereby producing an exha- 


lation proportionably niore rapid, and 
by which the decomposition of water 
exposed to their influence is in great 


part, if not altogether, prevented ; and 
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oxious quality 


g mat- 
to pro- 
mittent 


by which, in a corresponding degree, 


impurities, gives off, in the course of its 
decomposition, a vapour very pernici- 
ous to health ; and which, according to 
circumstances, produces the fevers men- 








* Avery imperfect copy of Dr. Robert- 
son's: Observations was printed, about 
eleven years ago, in the “Annals of Philoso- 
phy.” The paper itself, after having been 
submitted to the authorities at home, and 
approved by physicians of the highest re- 
_ Spectability, was translated into Italian and 

modern Greek, and circulated through the 
medium of the government press, at Corfu, 
in the summer of 1815. It has since been 
revised by the author; and recent discus- 
re havi § given particular interest toa 
* ect, in itself of such high importance, 
~ happy in being permitted to present 
1 13 Improved state to our readers.— 


the evolution of the noxious vapour 
from that source is diminished :—be- 


cause (as vapour is only water under 
another form, in consequence of being 


united with a greater proportion of 


heat than it combines with in its liquid 


state,) it, therefore, cannot be in anys 


manner noxious to health. For this 
reason, the exhalations derived from 


rivers and great masses of water, as 
from spacious lakes, and particularly 
from the ocean—where, in consequence 
of the saline matters dissolved in it, the 
decomposition of the water is, with more 
difficulty, effected by heat—are conse- 
quently rarely pernicious to health, 


The exhalation giving origin to re- 


mittent fever seems to be a peculiar 
fluid, generated by a new combination 


of 
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of the decomposed watery principles, 
united with those of the organic re- 
mains mixed therewith while the water 
is in a stagnant state. And although 
these two fluids (to wit, aqueous vapour 
and miasma) are produced by the influ- 
ence of the same cause, it would, how- 
ever, appear, that the formation of 
aqueous vapour is less immediately the 
effect of a continued high temperature, 
than of such a state of temperature as is 
necessary for the evolution of the 
marsh miasma, 

The specific qualities of the principles 
composing the marsh miasma remain 
yet to be discovered.—This always rises 
from its source mixed with a consider- 
able quantity of vapour; and seems to 
possess the same specific gravity with it. 

It is here to be observed, that during 
the hot season, the column of heated 
air ascends much higher in the atmo- 
sphere than at any other time of the 
year: whence, every exhalation that 
would be otherwise pernicious to the 
health of those exposed to it, is thereby 
more rapidly raised far above where it 
could produce its noxious effects. 

On the other hand, in the spring, 
when the temperature of the air is 
lower, and the term of congelation of 
the atmosphere is much nearer the sur- 
face of the earth, every exhalation is 
thereby confined much nearer to its 
source ; and in this way, the peculiar 
fevers caused by marsh miasma in that 
season become more severe, as_ the 
calorific power of the sun increases, 
till the hot season sets in; when, in 
consequence of the more rapid evapo- 
ration, the drier state of the surface of 
the earth, and the higher elevation of 
the term of congelation in the atmo- 
sphere, these fevers abate. 

Again, in the autumn, every where a 
more moist season, the temperature of 
the atmosphere and soil being then more 
equal—circumstances the most favour- 
able for the evolution of marsh effluvia, 
and for propagating their effects—it is 
found, that the remittent fever ap- 
pears in its worst form: and, on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, it is often 
seen with the yellow colour, and every 
other symptom of fevers arising from 
similar causes within the tropics, In 
autumn, the term of congelation gradu- 
ally descends in the atmosphere, in 
proportion to the declining power of 
the sun’s rays; and the temperature of 
the soil being then more permanently 
high than at any other season, every 
exhalation is clevated, for a certain 


way, more rapidly, till it arrives at 
colder stratum of the atmosphere whale 
it necessarily sinks down, either to- 
wards its source, or moves along with 
the current of the air. 

It seems to be owing to this cause 
and to the lower temperature of the 
air at every season on high grounds 
that we find the marsh vapour produc. 
ing its noxious effects, even in elevated 
situations, while those living in places 
on a level with the sources from which 
these exhalations originate remain free 
from disease, ~ 

These occurrences have fallen within 
my observation at Alicant, as also in 
the castle of St. Giorgio, in the island of 
Cefalonia, which is situated at no great 
distance from a principal source of the 
marsh vapour, both many hundred feet 
elevated above the sea-shore. 

It is probably owing to the lower 
temperature of the atmosphere, when 
the sun is off the horizon—thereby re- 
pressing the ascent of vapours from the 
soil, that the miasma most commonly 
produces its effects during the night ; 
and upon the same idea we understand 
why it is'most_dangerous to health to 
be exposed to the air during the period 
intervening from a short time before 
sunset, and till after the air begins to 
be warmed by the power of his rays in 
the morning. 

Besides the influence of an high or 
low temperature in evolving marsh mi- 
asma, a very tumid state of the atmo- 
sphere has likewise a powerful effect 
of repressing its formation ; or, if it is 
produced in such circumstances, it is 
then so much diluted with watery va- 
pour, as to be incapable of shewing its 
peculiar effects on living bodies. In 
this manner may be explained how no 
bad consequences result from the exha- 
lations arising from running water, nor 
are experienced by those living in houses 
upon the sea-shore, whose walls are 
washed by the sea, so that no dry space 
is occasionally left by it. 

The shores of the Mediterranean 
afford an abundant source for the gene- 
ration of marsh miasma ; and probably it 
is more powerful and continued in the 
extrication of noxious vapour, than 
its shores were washed by the return of 
high tides, as in the ocean. For, on 
these coasts, all matters thrown up by 
the sea remain putrifying on the shore, 
which process is increased and kept up 
by the continual dashing of the sprays 
and the rain that occasionally falls over 
it; this process is always more | 
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-_ ly more severe in its 
uent 
- on the auighbourkood of cities, 
than where the coast is open. But in 
case there prevails most fre- 
yently a nauseous smell, pernicious to 
Health arising from the causes above 
” The shores of the Mediterra- 
nean are therefore much more marshy, 
and generally unhealthy, than those of 
the ocean. This arises from the accu- 
mulation of matters, which for ages 
have been deposited there by the sea: 
because, whatever is once thrown up in 
this manner, never returns to the sea, 
except occasionally, on the blowing of 
icular winds; and it then happens, 
that a proportion of matters is depo- 
sited equal to that which is carried off. 
| therefore imagine, from this cause, 
there exists a permanent source of re- 
mittent fever, and that we ought prin- 
cipally to impute to this the frequent 
nce of that disease in this 
part of the world. However, I do not 
suppose that there may not be such 


fevers originating from other sources, ° 


although, unquestionably, that which 
has been pointed out is the most abun- 
dant and general all over the Mediter- 
ranean shores. 

As the remittent fever has its origin, 
not from the quantity of evaporation 
from the surface of water, but from a 
particular gas or vapour evolved from 
stagnant water, containing the decaying 
remains of animal and vegetable mat- 
ters; or from these matters, mixed with 
acertain proportion of humidity, and 
exposed to a warm atmosphere ; there- 
fore, remittent fever is developed, in 
like manner, in situations the most 
healthy as to climate; when, al- 
though distant from rivers, or the sea, 
the inhabitants are inattentive to clean- 
liness within their houses, or in their 
streets ; and especially where filth and 
humidity is allowed to collect around 

habitations. ;_ on 

I lately had to treat the remittent 
fever, and the hospital-sore, originating 
: m & common privy, in a military 
ospital, which had never been properly 
or sufficiently cleansed ; and the recur- 
a of these diseases was prevented, 
y turning a small rill of water in such 
4 way, that it should pass through the 
upper end of the building, and thereby 
wash the sink in its passage throughout. 
uch cases as the above are, I am con- 

ent, the most frequent cause of fever, 
a oat m barracks and garrisons : 
tent ough there is not sufficient at- 

on bestowed on this point, there is 
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no circumstance that more particularly 
merits consideration, or which, as a 
source of remittent fever, is more within 
our control. 

It must likewise be observed, that 
wherever the decaying remains of ani« 
mal and vegetable bodies exist, impreg- 
nated with a certain quantity of hu- 
midity, the disengagement of marsh 
masma must be the natural conse- 
quence, whenever the mass is exposed 
to a certain degree of temperature. 
This temperature, therefore, occurs fre- 
quently in masses of fermenting stable 
manure, even when the heat of the 
atmosphere is insufficient to produce 
such an effect. Thus, the filth that 
naturally collects in the gutters of fre- 
quented streets, if not frequently and 
carefully taken away, forms, certainly, 
one of the causes for the generation of 
marsh miasma, which, independently of 
every other circumstance, gives origin 
to the most severe form of remittent 
fever. 

Dead bodies always contain a suffi- 
cient quantity of moisture within them- 
selves, and give out a vapour that pro- 
duces the worst species of remittent 
fever, whenever they are allowed to lay 
exposed to the action of the air in warm 
climates ; and, in this way, it often hap- 
pens, that the vapour emanating from 
within the walls and from the vaults of 
churches, in those countries where it is 
the custom to bury the dead in such 
places, gives frequent origin to this dis- 
ease; several instances of a fatal fever 
originating in this manner have fallen 
within my experience. 

- Towards the end of June 1813, I hap- 
pened to be in Gibraltar; and I there 
experienced an extremely fetid and nau- 
seous smell, every time I passed the 
principal burying-ground of the city: 
and being induced, from experience, 
to consider the miasma from this source 
as the most dangerous of all, I there- 
fore was surprised that, with the pre- 
dominance of this cause of disease, and 


of another permanent source of miasma , 


which I shall have occasion to notice, 
Gibraltar should ever be found free from 
most severe attacks of remittent fever. 
Probably, from causes not dissimilar, 
the plague itself has its origin; as those 
who, from long observation, have de- 
livered their opinions of the latter dis- 
ease, describe it, in the commencement, 
as well as in its termination, as similar 
to remittent fever. Again, some authors 
who have written on remittent fever, as 


it occurs in Lower Egypt, have ae 
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that it, occasionally, appears there with 
symptoms every way similar to those of 
the plague, from which it cannot be dis- 
tinguished : and there is every reason to 
believe, that in this way it broke out in 
Corfu, in 1815. The remittent fever is 
never, on its first appearance, even in 
its most malignant form, a contagious 
disease ; however, it may happen that a 
matter may be generated, capable of 
producing a peculiar contagious dis- 
ease, in hospitals crowded with -sick 
of the remittent fever. This circum- 
stance was on the eve of taking place 
in an hospital under my charge at Ar- 
gostoli, in the summer of 1816; and 
which was prevented, by moving all tle 
sick to a more lofty and spacious build- 
ing, on the opposite side of the bay. 

But, as I only intend to limit these 
observations to what physicians call the 
remote causes of this disease, and there- 
upon to offer some suggestions, with a 
view to prevent its recurrence, I there- 
fore consider it in its simple and pri- 
mary form only. 

I have had frequent opportunities, for 
several years, of treating remittent fever: 
but it has never fallen to my observa- 
tion, that any servant, or other person 
employed in the duties of the hospital, 
has been attacked in consequence of a 
communication with the sick; which, 
certainly, would have been the case, 
had the disease been contagious. The 
only exceptions to this remark occurred 
at Argostoli, in which I lost two order- 
lies and the nurse of the hospital; but 
their disease seemed rather to have been 
occasioned by the great fatigue, and 
continual respiration of the contami- 
mated air of an excessively crowded 
hospital, at a temperature above 100°, 
than the effect of a specific conta- 
gion; the nurse had been debilitated by 
two previous attacks of remittent fever, 
and was in the last month of her preg- 
nancy. It may be remarked, also, that 
the healthy state of the inhabitants of 
St. Rocque and Algesiras, and other 
places in the straits of Gibraltar, even 
when remittent fever prevails there in 
its worst character, is a proof that the 
cause of that disease is local, and owing 
entirely to the situation of the latter 
place. Moreover, there is no instance 
where the remittent fever has been 
communicated from the garrison of 
Gibraltar to the shipping, or vice versd. 

The miasma producing remittent fever 
may always be traced to the sources 
above-mentioned, or those of a similar 
description ; and it seems only to shew 


its effects on living bodies near to its 
origin : but we have no fact, that this 
vapour has manifested its effects at, 
distance from its source, or that it has 
been conveyed to other places through 
the medium of bale goods, cloths. or 
other matters. In this respect, marsh 
miasma differs widely from contagious 
disease, which may be carried off jn 
matters impregnated with it, and retain 
its virulence after ‘a lapse of years, and 
in every variety of climate, as in plague, 
typhus, &c. 
(To be continued.) 
—_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

Sir: 

ONSIDERING the very proper 

determination you have repeatedly 
expressed, that your utilitarian miscel- 
lany should not be made the vehicle 
either of theological or anti-theological 
controversy, will you permit me to ex- 
press some surprise that your pen was 
not occasionally drawn through some 
of the passages of unnecessary cant, 
interspersed in the otherwise amusing, 
though frequently fanciful and sophis- 
tical, disquisition “ On the Gradation 
of Universal Being.”’ - I allude particu- 
larly to the second part of that disquisi- 
tion, which appeared in your preceding 
Number (p. 110), which to me, at least, 
appears to have required a little weed- 
ing; so much so, indeed, that I cannot 
but suspect that your Editorship, like 
Homer (the simile, I trust, will atone 
for the liberty of the suggestion !), can 
sometimes nod a little: for your waking 
faculties could not, I think, but have 
perceived the propriety of the axiom, 
that, in the discussion of subjects of 
natural history or philosophy, our 
election should at once be made, and 
steadily adhered to, either of taking 
our data from the dogmas of admitted 
authority, or of resting exclusively on 
the inductions of reason, as deducible 
from the observation of ascertainable 
facts. If the question is to be argued 
theologically, the former method is un- 
doubtedly to be preferred ; and facts, 
of course, are no further to be admitted, 
than as they can be shewn to be in ap- 
parent accordance with that primary 
authority which, as orthodox theolog!- 
ans, we are not at liberty to controvert. 
But the process of analytical _philo- 
sophy admits of no such restrictions, 
and consequently of no such appeal. It 
has no data, but facts; no inferences 
but the pure inductions of reason. In 


either case, the sound and rational logi- 
cian 
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yes strait-forward ; and his con- 
clusions result in simple progression 
from his premises. His illustrations 
may encrease the interest of his disqui- 
ition, and render his inductions more 
convincing and satisfactory, by impress- 
ing the imaginatron and assisting the 
memory ; but they constitute no part of 
his argument—no data for digressive 
inference. To argue ina circle, is not 
toargue at all: it provesnothing. It 
is the sophistry of the hypocrite, or the 
driveller ; and satisfies only the childish 
and the imbecile—those who seek to be 
deluded, or confirmed in their delusion. 
But your correspondent appears to 
entertain a most complacent disregard 
of such logical restrictions—can shift 
his grounds and change his data at dis- 
cretion. “ The diversities of the human 
species, varied and extensive as they 
are, (he tells us,) must either have been 
produced by the slow and gradual 
operation of natural causes ; or different 
species were originally created, endow- 
ed with the characteristic marks” (phy- 
sical and anatomical, as well as intellec- 
tual) “ which they still retain. The 
first of these causes is most consonant 
to the tenets of our religion ; and, there- 
fore, he unhesitatingly adopts it.” This, 
ifhe had been arguing theologically, or 
taken his primary data from the dogmas 
of authority, would have been consis- 
tent enough; but in the logic of phy- 
sical analysis his “ therefore” is en- 
tirely out of the question ; and he must 
arrive at his position through the pro- 
cess of physical induction:—he must 
shew us how the disproportioned length 
of the arms, the flatness of the feet, and 
their difference in length, breadth and 
shape,—the shape and cavity of the 
skull, the quantity of the brain, the 
form of the jaws and teeth, and all 
those other circumstances which he 
tells us bring the negro and other 
‘dvage races nearer to the ape, in the 
graduated chain of animal existence— 
should be likely to be produced by the 
physical operations of climate, &c.; or 
shew us the instances in which such 
changes have been gradually produced 
a through how many genera- 
; ) in any notoriously transplanted 
ace. But then, unfortunately, if he so 
a done, his chain of gradation would 
e been broken in its first link. ‘The 
yin of man and brute would 
scheme of on a part of the original 
sult of ree but a secondary re- 
pang ee ental causes or occurren- 
“Fo cre must have primarily 
NTHLY Mag, No. 415. 
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been a time, when the animal world ex- 


isted and held together without 
such graduated chain, — 


But if I were not afraid, Sir, of tres- 


passing upon your periodical rule (which 
your graduating correspondent has, I 
think, already, in some degree, infring- 
ed,) and provoking to theological con- 
troversy, I would push my objection: 
to this mode of mock reasoning still 
further ; and would flatly deny, that 


there is any thing in the hypothesis of 


originally distinct races of the human 
species, that is inconsistent with the 
faith of revelation. With the dogmas 
of what is called orthodox commentary, 
it would, indeed, beinconsistent enough; 
but not with the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. The historical parts of that 
venerable book, including the account of 
the creation, gives us the history of the 
origin only of the chosen people, the 
descendants of the first inhabitants of 
Eden—of that blissful paradise which, 
if it had not been forfeited by disobe- 
dience, those descendants were to have 
inhabited. The Mosaic record says no- 
thing of the primitive population of the 
other parts of the globe—even of that 
land of Nod, in which Cain, after his fra- 
tricide, built a city, and begat sons and 
daughters. But I beg your pardon, and 
that of your readers. My business is 
merely to expose the cobweb sophistry, 
by which the parroted argument of the 
graduated chain of existence is held 
tugether ; to detect the absurdity of 
iningling theological dogmas with phy- 
sical disquisition ; and to reprobate the 
propensity for mingling the cant of af- 
fected piety with every subject, how- 
ever irrelevant. The practice has, it 
is true, sufficient plea of precedent. 
* Honest Isaac Walton,” as he is called, 
could not tear his hook out of the gills 
or entrails of the fish which he had 
beguiled by the tortures of a writhing 
worm, without mingling religion with his 
piscatory instructions ; and more than 
one of our popular maudling sonnetteers 
might be instanced, who cannot com-. 
pliment “ a white wench’s black eye, 
without making the Creator a partner in 
the amorous ditty. But as this is acus- 
tom that would be “ more honoured in 


the breach than the observance,” I cannot 


but recommend to you, Sir, that for the 
future you should draw your editorial pen 
through any such irrelevant passages, 
with which your correspondents may 
happen to intersperse their miscella- 
neous, or pretended philosophical dis- 
quisitions,—A FRrienb To ConsIsTENCY. 
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NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
No. XXX. 


T is long since we have had a paper 
of this denomination—partly from 
therareness of productions ofhigh poetic 
merit, or attraction; and partly because 
the encreased attention regularly paid 


‘to the critical department has super- 


seded, in some degree, the necessity 
of detached articles upon the subject. 
But there have recently two poems 
issued from the press, one of which, 
from its sterling merit,—and the other, 
though partly from a species of merit 
also, still more from temporary éclat, 
demand a more extended notice, than 
we can have space for in the pages 
expressly assigned to our Literary 
Review: we alltide, of course, to Sou- 
they’s “Tale of Paraguay,” and Miss 
Landon’s “Troubadour.” We shall give, 


(waving our gallantry to the claims of 


justice,) precedency to Mr. Southey ; 
both because L.E.L. hath already had 
her trumpeter, sounding, we think, her 
praises more loudly than discreetly ; and 
because we think that from the perverted 
propensity there is, in what should be 
criticism, to mingle political considera- 
tions with questions of literature—the 
other poem is not likely to have quite 
as candid a reception. We eagerly 
embrace the opportunity of shewing, 
that party considerations have no weight 
with us; and that we can hold the lite- 
rary balance with a steady hand, for 
Tory as well as for Radical. 





A Tale of Paraguay. By Roxserr 
Soutuey, Esq. 1i.p., Poet Laureate, 
Member, §c. &c. §c., 12mo.—We do 
not think Mr. Southey very happy in 
the selection of his subject —which is 
simply this:—One of the native Ameri- 
can tribes, 

““ A feeble nation of Guarani race,”’ 


had been extinguished, all but one man 
and woman (to whom the poet has 
given the names of Quiara and Mon- 
nema), by tbe small-pox. These forlorn 
survivors journey into the woods, to find 
a convenient place to suspend their ham- 
mock and fix their lonely habitation. A 
son, whom they name Yeruti, is born to 
them in their solitude. Five years after- 
wards, Quiara while hunting is killed by 
a juguar; and the afflicted Monnema, 
shortly after, brings another childinto the 
world—a posthumous daughter, Mooma. 
The bounty of nature, however, and 
the simplicity of their wants, enabled the 
widowed mother and her orphans to sub- 


Parnassus. 


(Oct. J, 
-Sist in this state of isolation, til] the 
*‘ youthhed” of the son had matured to 
manhood, and that of the daugh 
approaching womanhood ;— 


* The boy in sun and shower 
tejoicing in his strength to youthhed grew . 
And Mooma, that beloved girl, a dower ” 
Of gentleness from bounteous nature drew 
With all that should the heart of woman. 
hood endue.”’ 


Herethey are atlength discovered, and 
are visited by the celebrated missionary 
Dobrizhoffer—the founder of the Jesuit 
Theocracy, or Pantisocracy of Paraguay, 
who conducts them to the capital of 
his colony, and converts these wild in- 
habitants of the woods, from mere wor- 
shippers of nature, into good passively 
obedient Christian machines. This the 
poet seems to think, but does not very 
clearly shew, was doing them a vast 
kindness, and conferring upon them an 
inestimable benefit: though supersti- 
tious forms and visionary credulity 
seem to have been all the religion they 
were converted to; and in a very short 
time all three of them died—the mother 
and daughter of a sick heart, resulting 
from so sudden and excessive a transi- 
tion in their mode of life; and the son 
of that peculiar melancholy species of 
brain fever or mental derangement,— 
visionary superstition. If Mr. Southey 
can produce no better instances of the 
blessings of Jesuit missionaryship, he 
will not, we should think, very much 
advance the semi-papistry of his autodor 
(for we believe even High Church will not 
permit us to call it his orthodox) creed. 
Yet, such is obviously the moral object 
of his poem. 

But little as we can commend either 
the selection of the subject or the pur- 
posed tendency of the “ Tale of Para- 
guay,” it gives us real pleasure to speak 
in terms more commendatory of the 
poetical execution of his task, When 
Robert Southey can be himself—his 
poetical self—we can forget the Law 
reate, andexcuse the theologian ; 
in the merits of the man of genius, can 
overlook the apostacy of the politiciab. 
And that Southey is a man of genius, 
let spleen and resentment say what they 
will to the contrary, candour cannot 
deny. That he is a poet—notwith- 
standing the nonsense he has lately 
scattered in palinodes and hexameters 
—is equally incontestable ; and that he 
has an ear, when affectation does not 
plug it up, for the harmony of sweetly 
attuned verse (notwithstanding the gross 


misapprehension of the genuine const 
tuents 


ter was 
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ments of rh ythmical quantity and accent, 
evinced in his hobbling imitations of the 
classical measures, and the harem-sca- 
rem of his Kehama and Thaliba,) an ap- 
seal to his less affected measures, lyrical 
and heroic, will satisfy any reader who 
has an unpre} diced taste for the ge- 
nuine music of poetic eloquence. We 
hail, therefore, the re-appearance of 
Southey, in his unsophisticated charac- 
sa poet. 
independently of these considera- 
tions, after the volumes of splash-dash 
and tinsel pretension we have of late 
been obliged to wade through —_— the 
jingling prose run mad-—the stilted in- 
anities and creeping heroics—the frothy 
ribaldry in the plumes of wit, and dul- 
ness made fine by affected metaphor— 
and all that wreck of crabbed, or of glit- 
tering verbiage, which comes floating 
on the muddy torrent of our modern 
Helicon; it is some relief to come to a 
ereen spot that we can rest upon, even 
though it have not all the luxuriance of 
another Eden, or though a few weeds 
should be scattered here and there, 
which taste and criticism might have 
eradicated. And such a spot we find in 
the “ Tale of Paraguay.” 
We think, indeed, that Mr. Southey 
would have been more a poet if he had 
been less a preacher ; and that, without 
departing from that strict adherence to 
historic fact,in which he prides himself, 
or the simplicity which accords with his 
subject, his story might have been some- 
what more adorned with the colourings 
and embellishments of poetic imagina- 
tion. Neither do we maintain, that the 
style of the composition is entirely free 
from affected mannerisms : the passage 
we have already quoted exhibits one of 
these; and the pedantic straining after 
primative etymology in the use of the 
verb, to resent, in a sense in which it is 
never used in our language, in the fol- 
lowing otherwise beautiful description 
of the widowed and maternal feelings of 
onnema, after the posthumous birth 
of Mooma,—is another :— 


“ The tears which o’er her infancy were shed 

: Tofuse, resented not of grief alone : 

, faternal love their bitterness allay’d, 

‘ nd With a strength and virtue all its own 
ustain'd the breaking heart. A look, a 

tone, 

were of that innocent babe, in eyes 
thy a recollections overflown, 
Ould sometimes make a tender smile arise, 


i 
ke sunshine breaking through a shower 
M vernal skies.” 


B ce . 
ut wethink the present less exception- 


able, in this respect, than any ofhis former 
compositions. We mect not with those 
frequent occurrences of affirmation, by 
multiplied negatives—those appeals to 
the solecism of our idiom, that two ne« 
gatives make an affirmative ~ whick 
have, herefore, so frequently revolted 
our critical feelings; nor do we meet 
at every turn with that literary dandy- 
ism, the substantive use of the numeral 
ONE (the beautcous one—the almighty one 
—the silly one / &c.;) or with that affec- 
tation of strained inversion, which 
throws a terminative emphasis upon 
the qualifying syllable. Of this last, 
however, we meet with at least one in- 
Stance (the worse, because it is evi- 
dently appealed to for the sake of the 
rhyme) in the following eulogy on the 
Jesuit establishment, already alluded 
to, in Paraguay. 


** Yes; for in history’s mournful map, the 
eye 

On Paraguay, as on a sunny spot, 

May rest complacent: to humanity, 

There, and there only, hatha peaceful lot — 

Been granted, by Ambition troubled not, 

By Avarice undebased, exempt from care, 

By perilous passions undisturbed. And 
what 

{f Glory never rear’d her standard there, 

Nor with her clarion’s blast awoke the 
slumbering air?” 


But upon the whole, there is, with 
these few exceptions, a simplicity with- 
out simpleness, a sedate correctness not 
usual with Mr. Southey, in the lan- 
guage and versification of this poem; 
and a sweetness of pathetic harmony 
(of which he was always, when he chose, 
a master) running, with few interrup- 
tions, throughout the whole, which 
gives a placid charm to his Spenserian 
stanza. 

On the subject of sentiment (his am- 
biguous theology out of the question !) 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. Sou- 
they is the poet of sentiment. His 
heart is the last thing we shall quarrel 
with ; and in all that relates to domes- 
tic or social feeling he is never wrong 
—except that he sometimes introduces 
it rather too egotistically, and where it 
is out of place. Thus, the present 
volume is ushered in, by a poetical de- 
dication to his daughter, Edith May 
Southey, a child of ten years old; for 
whose perusal, therefore, it never could 
have been written; and, at any rate, an 
odd sort of patron to appeal to. In 
this he tells a pretty sentimental story, 
about kissing her with tears in his eyes, 
and about the May-day of her birth, 
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and the thrushes and the poplars that 
sympathized in the event,—and such 
other parental ebullitions as, in the over- 
flowing of the heart, a doating father 
may naturally enough be expected to 
babble about to a child who could not 
understand them; but which (with all 
our reverence for domestic feelings) we 
cannot but think look very silly in 
print—or, at least, in dedicatory print, 
as ushering a literary production to the 
public. 

We should add, that this nursery de- 
dication is followed by a proem, which 
looks very like another dedication to a 
certain grown child of fortune (a much 
more efficient patron, if he were dispos- 
ed to patronize any thing but dogs and 
horses,) who did*such mighty things at 
Pamplona, that the atheistical French- 
men, who were just about to turn 
godly, lost their wits and fell to cursing 
instead of prayers. 


“ Vain was the Frenchman’s skill, his 
valour vain ; 

And even then, when eager hope almost 

Had mov’'d their irreligious lips to prayer, 

Averting from the fatal scene their sight, 

They breathed the imprecations of despair. 

For Wellesley’s star hath risen ascendant 
there.” 

But the actual and legitimate dedica- 
tion of the poem is to the memory of 
Dr. Jenner, and occupies the first two 
stanzas of the poem itself: and we con- 
fess that we should have been better 
pleased if the volume and the poem had 
begun together—though we should have 
lost thereby the lispings of little Edith 
May, and the important information of 
what Mr. Southey loves to dream about. 


** T love, thus uncontroll’d, as ina dream, 

To muse upon the course of human things ; 

Exploring sometimes the remotest springs, 

Far as tradition lends one guiding gleam ; 

Or following, upon Thought’s audacious 
Wings, 

Into Futurity, the endless stream. 

But now in quest of no ambitious height, 

I go where truth and nature lead my way, 

And ceasing here from desultory flight, 

In measured strain I tell a Tale of 
Paraguay.” 

The apocryphal lines of egotistical in- 
troduction to Virgil’s Eneid, telling us 
what the author had done or dreamt of, 
and what he was about to do, have been 
so often imitated, and in so many dif: 
ferent shapes, by Mr. Southey, that we 
hope, at least, that this is the last ver- 
sion he will present us with. 

_But a still more curious sample of 
direct egotism remains to be noticed- 


(Oct. }, 
the congratulation of the shade of the 
Jesuit missioner, Dobrizhoffer, in the 
third canto of the poem, on the superla. 
tive and unanticipated honour of hay. 
ing had his “ History of the Abipones.” 
translated by Mr. Southey himself, and 
made by him, also, the subject of an 
immortal poem. 


“A garrulous, but a lively tale, and fraught 

With matter of delight and food for thought. 

And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 

By whom his tomes to speak our tongue 
were taught, 

The old man would have felt as pleased 

I ween, 

As when he won the ear of that great 

Empress Queen. 


“ Little he deem’d, when with his Indian 
band 

He through the wilds set forth upon his way, 

A Poet then unborn, and in a land 

Which had proscribed his order, should one 
day 

Take up from thence his moralizing lay, 

And shape a song that, with no fiction drest, 

Should to his worth its grateful tribute pay, 

And sinking deep in many an English breast, 

Foster that faith divine that keeps the heart 
at rest.”’ 


These passages may serve to fore- 
warn the reader, that whatever com- 
mendation we may bestow upon the 
“ Tale of Paraguay,” it is not entirely 
free from the customary blemishes of 
its author. Robert Southey is. still 
Robert Southey; but we say again that 
whenever he is so, in the best sense of 
the phrase—when he sinks the Laureate, 
and ceases to deify in the tomb those 
whom living he abhorred—his merits 
may be accepted in full atonement for 
his defects. 

Many of his descriptions of the wood- 
land solitude of his Guaranies are very 
beautiful. His scenes and incidents of 
simple tenderness are (as they are 
always) soothingly delightful. They give 
us the echo of the heart ; and on themes 
like these, or the affections they refer 
to, the heart of Southey whispers no- 
thing that may not be echoed unblamed. 
The sketches of the young affections 
of the brother and sister are particu- 
larly pleasing: though they awaken 1- 
resistibly a reflection, that, but for the 
fortunate arrival of the Jesuit, the time 
Was approaching when that affection 
must have changed its character ; and 
after the example of the children of 
our first parents—the dove must have 
found his mate in the fraternal nest. 


Transplanted to the prison-house 0 


social mechanism, when the first Jo 
0 


a 








625. 
, oil had subsided, their new ha- 
ol tion yielded them no compensa- 
for the wild-wood liberty of their 
 ieered solitude ; and their new faith, 
rvidentlY, only the semblance and the 


mechanical verbiage of a consolation. 
“ Quick to believe, and slow to compre- 


hend, , 
Like children, unto all their teacher taught 


Submissively an easy ear they lend.” 

And it might be added, like parrots 
they repeated. But this would be rating 
such a system of devotion too highly. It 

isa faith of mere automatonism ; voli- 
tion is out ofthe question. The puppets 
appear to speak ; but it is the priest, 
the master of the show, who breathes 
through them and fashions the articu- 
lation. The hearts of the poor deluded 
Indians were still in their woods; and 
their God was in the voice of the winds 
that used to sing to them in freedom 
through the trees, and in the brawlings of 
the brook that wont to slack their thirst, 
The forms of association were but aggra- 
vated solitude. They were still to each 
other their only world; and from the 
wonted enjoyments of that world they 
were debarred. They were lost and di- 
vided in a wilderness of population, in 
which there was systematically nothing 
to which the heart could cling. This 
is not, indeed, the picture which Mr. 
Southey draws, or the colouring that he 
spreads; but it is the picture and the 
colouring which the mental eye discerns 
through the sketch and the water tints 
wherewith he covers what may be called 
the facts. Or to bring the metaphor 
hearer — we see the poet’s shadows 
on the surface of the crystal pane; but 
we see through them, also, the realties 
that are beyond. 


: “ They felt the force 
Of habit, when till then in forests bred, 
A thick perpetual umbrage overhead, 
They came to dwell in open light and air.” 


* All thoughts and occupations to commute, 
To ee their air, their water, and their 
’ 
And those old habits suddenly uproot 
Conform’d to which the Vital powers 
_ pursued 
Their functions, such mutation is too rude 
For man’s fine frame unshaken to sustain. 
And these poor children of the solitude 
n ere long to pay the bitter pain 
t their new way of life brought with it 
in its train. 
On Monnema the apprehended ill 
€ first; the matron sunk beneath the 
weight 
In strong malady, whose force no skill 
aling might avert, or mitigate.”’ 
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She had Christian burial, however ! 


“ They laid her in the garden of the dead— 
Such as a Christian burial-place should be!” 


Yeruti and Mooma attend the funeral ; 


and there 


“ They wept not at the grave, though over- 


wrought 


With feelings there as if their hearts would 


break.” 


No, poor creatures! even the natura 
relief of tears was forbidden to their 
bursting hearts !—tears would look too 
like the passions of this world. The 
redeemed were to act, even to self-de- 
lusion, the semblance of resignation, 
and pen up the flood of nature till it 


burst the banks of life. 


“ Some haply might have deem’d they suf- 


fered not ; 

Yet they who look’d upon that maiden meek 

Might see what deep emotion blanched 
her cheek. 

An inward light there was which fill’d 
her eyes, 

And told, more forcibly than words could 
speak, 

That this disruption of her earliest ties 

Had shaken mind and frame in all their 
faculties.”’ 

** It was not passion only that disturb’d 

Her gentle nature thus; it was not grief; 

Nor human feeling by the effort curb’d 

Of some misdeeming duty, when relief 

Were surely to be found, albeit brief, 

If sorrow at its springs might freely flow ; 

Nor yet repining, stronger than belief 

In its first force, that shook the maiden so, 

Though these alone might that frail fabric 
overthrow. 


“ The seeds of death were in her at that 
hour. 

Soon was their quickening and their growth 
display’d : 

Thenceforth she droop’d, and wither’d like 
a flower, 

Which, when it flourish’d in its native shade, 

Some child to his own garden hath convey’d, 

And planted in the sun to pine away. 

Thus was the gentle Mooma seen to fade, 

Not under sharp disease, but day by day 

Losing the powers of life in visible decay.” 


All this is beautifully pathetic; it 
speaks to the heart; but it pleads not in 
favour of that system of automaton de- 
votion and passive obedience to priestly 
dogma and direction, which, according 
to Mr. Southey, constitutes “ the only 
sunny spot” in the mournful map 
of history, on which “the eye may 
rest complacently.” Upon such a spot 
our eye rests with no complacency : 
its sun is to us the fiery dog-star— 
scorching and drinking up the stream 


of social feeling that should refresh the 
heart ; 
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heart ; its fields are the barren sands of 
Lybia, and its breath the simoom. Ra- 
ther be our’s the untutored solitude and 
savage liberty of the woods, where we 
might “ see God in clouds and hear him 
in the winds,” than the Christian civili- 
zation of such a state of orderly so- 
ciety. 

But we must return to the vic- 
tims— 


“ How had Yeruti borne to see her fade ? 

But he was spared the lamentable sight, 

Himself upon the bed of sickness laid. 

Joy of his heart, and of his eyes the light 

Had Mooma been to him, his soul’s delight, 

On whom his mind for ever was intent, 

His darling thought by day, his dream 
by night, 

The playmate of his youth in mercy sent, 

With whom his life had past in peacefullest 
content. 


“ Well was it for the youth, and well for 
her, 
As there in placid helplessness she lay, 
He was not present with his love to stir 
Emotions that might shake her feeble clay, 
And rouse up in her heart a strong array 
Of feelings, hurtful only when they bind 
To earth the soul that soon must pass 
away.” 


So a brother’s hand smooth’d not 
the death-bed pillow of a sister: that 
office was to be performed by the Jesuit 
Dobrizhoffer. For poor Mooma her- 
self—her earthly hopes had ended at 
her mother’s grave. 


** Her only longing now was, free as air 
From this obtrusive flesh to take her flight 
For Paradise, and seek her mother there.” 


She fled; and Yeruti’s doom, or his 
release, was not long delayed. He had 
not “lost the dead :—” 


“ Soon shall he join them in their 
heavenly sphere, 
And often, even now, he knew that they 
were near. 
"Twas but in open day to close his eyes, 
And shut out the unprofitable view 
Of all this weary world’s realities, 
And forthwith, even as if they lived anew, 
The dead were with him: features, form 
and hue, 
And looks and gestures, were restored 
again ; 
Their actual presence in his heart he knew : 
And when their converse was disturbed, 
oh ! then 


How flat and stale it was to mix with living 
men !” 


He went on, however, with “ spirit 
wholly on obedience bent,” performing 
whatever task the Jesuits directed. “ at 

esuits directed, “ at 
loom, in garden, or in field.” 


“ And when to church the con 


went, fregation 
None more exact than he to Cross his 
breast, , 


And kneel, or rise, and do i 
like the rest. mp 

Cheerful he was, almost like one elate 

With wine, before it hath disturbeg his 
power 

Of reason. Yet he seem’d to feel the 

weight, 
Of time ; for alway when from yonder tower 
He heard the clock tell out the passing 


hour, 

The sound appeared to give him some 
delight : 

And when the evening shades began to 
lower, 


Then was he seen to watch the fading light 
As if his heart rejoiced at the return of night, 


“ The old man to whom he had been given 
in care, 

To Dobrizhoffer came one day, and said, 

The trouble which our youth was thought 
to bear 

With such indifference, hath deranged 
his head. 

He says that he is nightly visited. 

His Mother and his Sister come and say 

That he must give this message from the 
dead 

Not to defer his baptism, and delay 

A soul upon the earth which should no 
longer stay.” 


Dobrizhoffer, however, thought fit 
still to delay the baptismal rite. 


“ But the old Indian came again ere long 

With the same tale, and freely then con- 
fest 

His doubt that he had done Yeruti wrong; 

For something more than common seem d 
imprest ; 

And now he thought that certes it were 
best 

From the youth’s lips his own account to 
hear— 

Haply the Father then to his request 

Might yield, regarding his desire sincere, 

Nor wait for farther time if there were 
aught to fear. 


Yeruti is questioned by the Jesuit — 


“Came they to him in dreams?... He 
could not tell. 

Sleeping or waking new small difference 
made ; 

For even while he slept he knew full well 

That his dear Mother and that darling 
Maid 

Both in the Garden of the Dead were laid: 

And yet he saw them as in life, the same, 

Save only that in radiant robes arrayed, 

And round about their presence when 
they came 

There shone an affluent light as of & harm- 
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« And where he was he knew, the time, 

the place,.-- 
All circumstantial 


things to him were clear ; 

His own heart undisturb’d. His Mo- 
ther’s face 

[ow could he c 
fear 

Her presence 


lear 
Than al that had been left him now below ? 


Their love had drawn them from their 
happy sphere ; 
That dearest love 


to show ; 
And he must be baptized, and then he too 


might go.” 

The Jesuit finds him upon minute exa- 
mination perfectly sane [in every other 
respect]. “ Mark of passion there was 
none; none of derangement.” There 
was a strange brightness in his eyes; 
but his pulse was regular ; and * nothing 
troubled him in mind”— 


“ But he must be baptized: he could not 
tarry here.” 


So baptized he was. 


“The day, in its accustomed course, passed 
on ; 

The Indian mark’d him ere to rest he went, 

How o’er his beads, as he was wont, he 
bent ; 

And then, like one who casts all care aside, 

Lay down. The old man fear’d no ill event, 

When, ‘ Ye are come for me!’ Yeruti cried ; 

‘ Yes, Iam ready now!’ and instantly he 
died.” 

We take the poet’s own shewing of 
the case. What were the results of the 
conversion of these poor Indians but in- 
ward pining and consumptive grief, (un- 
der the semblance, from a sense of duty 
assumed, of cheerful resignation,) which 
dug the graves of all:—in the shape 
of bodily disease for the mother and 
daughter ; but for the son, by that morbid 
derangement of the spirit which sustains 
with preternatural buoyancy the out- 
ward frame and faculties, till the crisis 
arrive, or the object of diseased desire 

obtained, and then submits at once to 
that mortality to which it had alread 
consigned every other faculty by which 
Vital function can be sustained. 

But this, though an exposure of the 
isticating superstition, is no censure 
to the poet : to his opinions it may be ; 
but for these he is not responsible at the 
“massian bar. He has clothed his sen- 
a poetically, and has rendered his 
re ents interesting. He has soothed 
setae oa his plaintive melody, and 
feelin the heart with the tenderness of 
.; & In one respect, perhaps, even 
has not been unhappily cho- 


huse but know ; or knowing 


and that Maid’s, to him more 


unchanged they came 
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sen; it is in accordance with the cha- 
racter of his mind, and the instinct of 
his style: for the genius of Southey is 
naturally rather placid than towering, 
and characterized, like his rhythm, by 
smoothness, not by energy. He can 
melt, but he cannot burn—his fancy is 
picturesque, but his imagination is not 
creative. He has vividly delineated, and 
sometimes brilliantly coloured, many of 
the splendid incoherencies of oriental 
fable in his Kehama, and has run wild in 
the rambling prose of Thaliba : but when- 
ever he has aimed at the impassioned 
sublime, he has failed in his effect, and 
found it easier to be preternatural than 
supernatural ; and, straining at the great, 
has fallen into the extravagant. His 
language wants that rich and pregnant 
conciseness which should sustain the 
high heroic * ; and he appears, therefore, 
to most advantage in themes and thoughts 
andimages that will bear dilation. How 
Mr. Southey can dilate we have a strik- 
ing instance in the poem before us, 
Dr. Dodd (we think it was), in his Poem 
on the Death of the Prince of Wales 
(the late King’s father), apologizing for 
the tardy appearance of his effusion from 
the excess of his sorrow, says 


‘** Deep streams glide silent, small brooks 
babbling flow.’’+ 

The thought has been re-echoed by suc- 

cessive poets; but never, if we recollect 

rightly, with equally expressive concise- 

ness. It was reserved for Mr. Southey 


‘to dilate this one nervous line into two 


and a half: 


‘ Waters that babble on their way proclaim 

A shallowness: but in their strength deep 
streams 

Flow silently.” 


But we will not take leave of this — 
with the dregs of any thing that looks 
like censure on our pen. We will present 
our readers, therefore, with a farewell 
quotation, selected from the beautiful 
description of the first interview between 
the venerable missionary and Mooma, 
and trust it will be sufficient to induce 
our readers to join with us in the wish, 
that Mr. Southey may send us occasion- 
ally more “ News from Parnassus. 


The holy father (who had heard the 
rumour 





* His Joan of Arc, in the = avon 
was a beautiful heroic pastoral. 1t was no 
epic; and by endeavouring acai to 
make it so, he only made it fiat. ; 

+ The original may be traced to Sir W. 
pono floods and streams ; 

« Passi likened best to $3 

The shallow munmnuf, but the decp are dumb. 
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rumour of traces of human footsteps, and 
a lonely dwelling, discovered by some 
traders in the woods on the northern 
side of Empalado’s shore,) had set out 
with a little band of converts, in the 
hope of making new proselytes. On 
the fourth day of their journey a human 
foot-emark is descried, the print of 
which they cautiously trace. 


“ Them, thus pursuing where the track 
may lead, 

A human voice arrests upon their way. 

They stop, and thither whence the sounds 
proceed, 

All eyes are turn’din wonder,...not dismay, 

For sure such sounds might charm all fear 
away. 

No nightingale whose brooding mate is nigh 

From some sequester’d bower at close of 
day, 

No lark rejoicing in the orient sky, 

Ever pour’d forth so wild a strain of melody. 


“ The voice which through the ringing 
forest floats 

Is one which having ne’er been taught the 
skill 

Of marshalling sweet words to sweeter 
notes, 

Utters all unpremeditate, at will, 

A modulated sequence loud and shrill 

Of inarticulate and long-breath’d sound, 

Varying its tone with rise and fall and trill, 

Till all the solitary woods around 

With that far-piercing power of melody 
resound.”’ 


The Jesuit makes a signal of silence to 
his attendants, and proceeds cautiously 
alone. 


“* Anon, advancing thus the trees between, 

He saw beside her bower the songstress 
wild, 

Not distant far, himself the while unseen. 

Mooma it was, that happy maiden mild, 

Who in the sunshine, like a careless child 

Of nature, in her joy was caroling. 

A heavier heart than his it had beguiled 

So to have heard so fair a creature sing 

‘The strains which she had learnt from all 
sweet birds of spring. 

** For these had been her teachers, these 
alone ; 

And she in many an emulous essay, 

At length into a descant of her own 

Had blended all their notes, a wild display 

Of sounds in rich irregular array ; 

And now as blithe as bird in vernal bower, 

Pour'd in full flow the unexpressive lay, 

Rejoicing in her consciousness of power, 

But in the inborn sense of harmony yet 
more.” 

“ When now the Father issued from the 
wood 

Into that little glade in open sight, 

Like one entranced, beholding him, she 
stood ; 

Yet had she more of wonder than aifright, 
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Yet less of wonder than — 
et less of wonder than of dread del; 
When thus the actual vision came inven 
For instantly the maiden read ari ht 
Wherefore he came; his garb beard 
she knew ; sities 


All that her mother heard had then indeed 
been true. 


“Nor was the Father filled with Joss 
surprise ; 

He, too, strange fancies well might ep- 
tertain, 

When this so fair a creature met his eyes, 

He might have thought her not of mortal 
strain ; 

Rather, as bards of yore were wont to 
feign, 

A nymph divine of Mondai’s secret stream: 

Or haply of Diana’s woodland train; 

For in her beauty Mooma such might seem, 

Being less a child of earth than like a poet’s 
dream. 

** No art of barbarous ornament had scarr’d 

And stain’d her virgin limbs, or ’filed her 
face ; 

Nor ever yet had evil passion marr’d 

In her sweet countenance the natural grace 

Of innocence and youth; nor was there 
trace 

Of sorrow, or of hardening want and care. 

Strange was it in this wild and savage place, 

Which seem’d to be for beasts a fitting lair, 

Thus to behold a maid so gentle and so fair. 


* Across her shoulders was a hammock 

flung ; 
By night it was the maiden’s bed, by day 
Her only garment. Round her as it hung, 
In short unequal folds of loose array, 
The open meshes, when she moves, display 
Her form. She stood with fix’d and wonder- 

ing eyes, 
And trembling like a Jeaf upon the spray, 
Even for excess of joy, with eager cries 
She call’d her mother forth to share that 

glad surprise.” 

| Ra 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the Economy of Taster. 
The Domestic Fireside. 

c has always appeared to me, that 

the advantages of a correct taste 
have seldom been sufficiently appreciat- 
ed. They have generally been regarded 
as referable only to objects of luxury 
and shewy accomplishment — to arts 
that minister merely to the gratification 
of the indolent and the opulent—to 
poetry and music, painting and sta- 
tuary, and the ornamental parts of 
architecture, furniture, &c. The prin- 
ciples of taste have, therefore, been lit- 
tle attended to in the general education 
of youth ; and even among those classes 
of society in whose education they have 
not been entirely neglected, their prac- 
tical application has generally been con- 
fined to superfluities of luxury—seldom 
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niences of life. In refer- 
eeven to those, taste has, accord- 
‘ngly, become much less correct than 

‘: would have been, if the subject had 
been examined upon more liberal and 
comprehensive principles. I cannot be 
persuaded, however, but that there is 
an intimate connexion between taste 
and morals, and between the former, 
especially, and all the higher powers of 
intellect ; so much so, that when the 
opportunities are sufficiently presented 
for appreciating the quantum, the cha- 
racter and the direction of the taste of 
any individual, a tolerable judgment 
may be formed both of his moral and 
his intellectual character. 

But the objects of taste have not 
been more injudiciously circumscribed, 
than its characteristics have been erro- 
neously appreciated. The meretricious 
has been mistaken for the pure; and a 
fastidious delicacy, a shewy pretence of 
elegance, and a sort of effeminate refine- 
ment—and, above all, a perpetual sacri- 
fice to the aristocracy of fashion—have 
been estimated as the accomplishments 
of a principle, whose elements ought to 
be sought in the eternal truth of nature, 
and in the chaste and decorous union 
of the useful and the beautiful. 

A severe application of this principle 
of discrimination, would strip, per- 
haps, some of the most popular artists 
of the present day of no small portion 
of their high plumed reputation, and 
tear a feather or two from the cap 
even of tle President of our Royal 
Academy. But such an application 
would be a digression from the main 
object of the present essay ; which is to 
shew the connexion of taste, not only 
. with arts and morals, but with that 
dearer object of calculating inquiry— 
Economy. 

In this point of view, it may be 
thought worthy even of the general 
attention of a trading age. Cupidity 
itself may be influenced, in some in- 
stances, to court acquaintance with the 
staces ; and the speculative improver 
of his hereditary domains may be. in- 
duced to cultivate ataste for picturesque 
and architectural beauty, as a means, at 
once, of diminishing his expenditure 
and improving his rent-roll. Nay, if 
the subject be thus considered in’ the 
Pi extent of application, it may carry 

l united principles of taste, economy 
a oe into the parlour and the 
am “toom, and to the very hearths 

ose humble cottages, to which fru- 
ey upetence, or decent industry re- 

Moxtuty Mac. No. 415. 
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tires, for the enjoyment of the simple 
gratifications of domestic life. 

Let it not be thought that I descend 
too low, in the treatment of a subject 
which the arbiter elegantarium ‘has 
hitherto regarded as all his own, if, 
around such a hearth, I make myself 
one of a simple circle, to derive an 
illustration of my principles ; and en- 
deavour to shew how taste, comfort, 
and economy may be united together, 
and associated with those habits of 
order, which never fail to have a power- 
ful influence on the moral character of 
individuals, and to enlarge the sphere 
of their practical utilities. 

I might shew, even in a sphereso hum- 
ble, andin matters of such ordinary useful- 
ness as the form of a grate, and the fit- 
ting-up of a chimney, how those princi- 
ples of unadulterated taste which unite, 
in the most simple way, the convenient 
and the agreeable, may at once increase 
the warmth of the little apartment, 
diminish the consumption of fuel, ad- 
minister to cleanliness, and prevent the 
suffocating annoyance of smoke — so 
troublesome often to the lungs of guest 
and occupant, and so destructive to 
every article of furniture and apparel. 
This might be illustrated without en- 
tering into the consideration of the de- 
gree of embellishment which may be 
superadded to the materials of which 
these necessary accommodations are to 
be constructed ;—whether marble or 
friestone, Dutch tiles, or mere plastered 
brick, and whitewash, are to be employ- 
ed—with iron bars, or bronze, or polish- 
ed steel: these are preferences that 
must, in every case, be necessarily de- 
termined by the degree of expenditure 
authorized by the income of the master 
of the house—the style in which he 
aspires to live, and the number of ser- 
vants retained in his establishment : 
but I will observe, that, in these and in 
every other particular of household de- 
coration, if he be not strictly regulated 
by the contingencies and limits of his 
income, the principles of taste will be 
violated quite as much as his conveni- 

ence will be trenched upon ; because he 
will find it impracticable to maintain that 
accordance of appearances —that correct 
keeping, as the artists would call it—that 
agreement and harmony of parts, which 
correctness of taste and respectability of 
estimation so imperiously demand. 

But with reference to the more gene- 
ral and elementary objects of taste, con- 
venience and economy, experienced 


observation: may safely be appealed to, 
2F whether 
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whether the awkwardest and most dis- 
proportioned chimnies, and the ugliest 
and most fantastic of those grates and 
fireplaces by which the inventive cup!- 
dity of fashion-mongers has endea- 
voured to excite and minister to the 
changeful caprice of those who have 
neither taste nor common sense to guide 
them, have not uniformly been found 
to be those which destroy most coal, 
diffuse least warmth, and are most fre- 
quently productive of discomfiture 
and annoyance. 

But I will venture to descend to still 
more housewifely minutiz of detail; 
nor disdain to handle, on this occasion, 
even the hearth-brush and the fire- 
shovel ; for a clean hearth, a clear fire, 
and a regular temperature, are worthy to 
be enumerated among the objects, at once 
of taste, economy and comfort: and let 
those who delight in sudden gusts of 
blaze and smoke, in abrupt transitions 
from oppressive heat to shivering chill- 
ness, and can endure to see the hearth 
piled with cinders and ashes, while the 
flame is struggling in vain for a passage 
through an oppressive heap of fresh and 
unignited coals, dispute, if they please, 
the correctness of my critical percep- 
tions. But the economy of taste being 
the subject of my essay, let those who 
have not hitherto been in the practice 
make the experiment, during a single 
winter, of keeping their hearth 
always clean, within as well as without 
the fender ; of regularly throwing up 
their cinders, and covering them with 
frequent and moderate supplies of coal 
—using the poker only rarely and tem- 
perately, so as to keep a constant 
draft, or passage for the air, and pro- 
duce but little flame ; and then (if their 
establishment be small enough to per- 
mit the difference of their own parlour 
consumption to be perceptible) let them 
look, at the end of the year, to their 
coal-merchant’s account, and see if the 
system which has afforded them a con- 
stantly cheerful—I was going to say a 
picturesque—fire, a clean hearth, and a 
regular temperature, will not demon- 
strate also, in pounds, shillings and 
pence, the economy of taste. This cal- 
culation, however, proceeds upon the 
premises, that the coals made use of 
are exclusively of the prime quality ; 
and which, if thus used, are eventually 
the cheapest. With coals of a very 
inferior quality, at whatever price they 
may be purchased, neither economy, 
taste nor comfort are certainly to be 
expected. Rusticvs. 
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Port Essincton, Arsiey STRAITs, 


Fe. 
(Continued from p. 125.] 


Thursday, 23d.— Finding that fresh 
water could not be had, the season fast 
advancing, and Melville and Bathurst 
Islands being the principal points con. 
templated for forming the new settle. 
ments on, we weighed and made 
sail. At noon, Vashon Head south 
west; Smith’s Point, south-east and 
by east three-quarters east; at six, 
north-east part of Melville Island bean 
ing from south twenty-three west to 
south forty-seven west, distance twenty 
miles; west end of Cobourg Penin- 
sula south forty-seven east, fifteen 
miles. 

Sunday, 26th.—At six, made sail up 
Apsley Straits. At one, p.M., running 
in for the anchorage. At half-past one 
came-to in fifteen and a quarter fa- 
thoms, Luxmore Head south sixty-five 
east, Pipers Head north ten west. 

The distance between Port Essington 
and the anchorage in Apsley Straits, 
which divide Melville and Bathurst 
Islands, is about one hundred and 
twenty miles ;the soundings between 
these ports are from seven and a-half 
to thirteen and a-half fathoms. 

Our satisfaction was very great on 
our arrival at the place of our final 
destination, after a passage of upwards 
of seven months from Plymouth, during 
which time, with very little exception, 
we had had delightful weather, a healthy 
ship’s company, and but one accident 
of any consequence—the drowning of 
poor Lovett. 

The entrance to this noble port 1s 
truly delightful ; Bathurst Island rising 
gently on the right, and Melville Island 
on the left, clothed in all the beauty 
and luxuriance of a tropical climate; 
and Harris’s Island standing in the cen- 
tre of the strait, forming one of the 
finest harbours and most picturesque 
scenes that can be well imagined. 

26th.—Every thing being prepared, 
the mariners were landed, and posses- 
sion taken of Melville and Bathurst 
Islands, in the same manner and form 
as at Port Essington; and the British 
colours displayed on Luxmore Head, 
with even more satisfaction (if possible) 
than on the Cobourg peninsula, as this 
was the point on which the new €s- 
tablishment was to be formed, and on 
which, in fact, all our expectations were 
centered, - 
27th 
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orth, 28th, and 29th.— Parties em- 


‘ad in every quarter in search of 
opted prs Pa wells on Melville 
and Bathurst Islands, exploring the 
country, and surveying the coast ; but 
up to this time, as far as related to fresh 
water, without success, until the even- 
ing of the 29th, when Captain Bremer 
discovered a ne stream Bs . 
ay, distance from Luxmore ea 
ae seven or eight miles, which af- 
forded an ample supply; and in conse- 
quence of which the ship was removed 
from her present anchorage to a small 
bay, igen — re eee 
honour of Captain King, the first dis- 

coverer of hee islands. 

Thursday, 30th.— Finding our new 
situation, in point of anchorage and 
fresh water, most eligible; and being 
close to a desirable point of high land 
to commence a new settlement on, and 
it being on a breast of Harris’s Island, 
which may be easily put in a state of 
defence, and which lies nearly midway 
between Melville and Bathurst Islands, 
was fixed on as the most proper place 
to begin operations. 

The south pomt of this high land 
was named Point Barlow, after Captain 
Barlow of the 33d regiment, who is to 
remain commandant of the island; Har- 
ris’s Island bearing south twenty-seven 
west from the ship, and the north part 
of Bathurst Island, named Cape Brace, 
bearing thirty-eight thirty west, the 
whole anchorage, named Port Cock- 
burn, in honour of Vice-Adwmiral Sir 
George Cockburn, one of the Lords’ 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The whole strength of the expedition 
was now directed to this point, clearing 
the land to set up houses, build forts, 
= make other necessary prepara- 
ions, 

3d October.—A sufficient space being 
cleared, the fort was laid out and begun. 
A well for the use of the garrison was 
also commenced; as was likewise a gar- 
den, on a point near the fresh-water 
stream, which has been called Garden 
Point : small parties were employed in 
arden” exploring the country, and 
on ng. This day, Serjeant Stewart 

e dd regt., and a black prisoner 
we a lost themselves in the 
on a shooting party. The latter 
as not been since heard of; but the 
Be ee got back, nearly exhausted. 
Te cs for the convenience of land- 
om take €avy stores from the ships, 
“aa n in hand on the fourth, and a 
garden close to the fort, on the 
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same day ; and small parties were em- 
ployed as before. 
On the Sth, two houses that were 


sent in frame, from Sydney, for the use 


of the officers composing the garrison, 
were landed, and began to be set up. 
Boats were sent to haul the Seine every 
morning, generally with little success, 
By this time the whole of the works 
were going on rapidly; the soldiers, 
marines and convicts, as they could be 
spared, building comfortable huts for 
themselves, on a high ridge, in a line 
with the beach. This row they christen- 
ed Barrack-street. Indeed, it was truly 
astonishing to see with what rapidity 
they got them up, and covered them in. 

The Commissariat store-house, sixty 
feet long by eighteen wide, was laid out 
on the 6th, sailors, marines, artificers, 
&c. employed on the various works, 
boats surveying, exploring, &c. &c. 

From this time forward the different 
works were carried on with wonderful 
celerity ; every one, from the captain to 
the lowest man in the expedition, seem- 
ed to vie with each other, in carrying 
on the service of the respective depart- 
ments. It was really astonishing how 
they supported such constant hard 
labour under a vertical sun. 

The pier, an extraordinary piece of 

work, was completed on the 19th: it is 
sixty-four feet long, fourteen feet wide, 
and thirteen feet high, at the end next 
low-water mark, and is built of enor- 
mous pieces of timber, bolted at each 
end; and the interstices filled with 
masses of sand-stone rock; and from 
the quality of the materials, and the 
judgment with which it was planned 
and executed, will, no doubt, last many 
years: the greatest credit is due to the 
exertions of the young officer (J. C. 
Sicklemore) who had the superintend- 
ance of building it, from whose judi- 
cious partition of the labour, and his 
great zeal, every difficulty was over- 
come, and the pier finished in sixteen 
days. 
The wharf being completed, afforded 
additional strength to those employed 
onthe other works; the fort advanced ra- 
pidly, and the officers’ houses were near- 
ly completed; the commissariat store- 
house, forges, people’s huts, &c., in a 
form and state, and a considerable piece 
of land cleared both at the fort and at 
Garden Point, by the 20th. 

Thursday, 2ist of October.—Being 
the anniversary of the battle of Trafal- 
gar, and the fort being in a proper state 


to receive some of the guns which we 
F2 had 
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had previously landed, was fixed on as 
the most auspicious day for hoisting the 
union jack on the fort (which was 
named Fort Dundas, in honour of the 
Noble Lord at the head of the Board 
of Admiralty) ; and as it was also the 
anniversary of a most gallant action 
fought by Captain Bremer, in the Roy- 
alist of eighteen guns, with the French 
frigate Weser of forty guns, and 350 
men, which ended in the capture of the 
latter, was an additional inducement to 
those now under Captain Bremer’s com- 
mand to wish that day might be select- 
ed for the interesting ceremony. 

Captain Bremer had requested the 
company of every officer that could be 
spared from the respective services, to 
dine with him on shore on this occa- 
sion; and upwards of twenty sat down 
to the first public dinner ever given on 
Melville Island. 

On the cloth being removed, and his 
Majesty’s health being drank, the union 
jack was hoisted, and was saluted by 
twenty-one guns from the fort (the first 
ever fired in this part of Australia), and 
was’ answered by the heart-felt cheers 
of those on shore, and on board the 
ships—the working parties or convicts 
getting double allowance, joined in the 
general good-humour and felicity of the 
day. 

It is in vain for me to attempt a de- 
scription of our feelings on this oc- 
casion. In fact, we were delighted; 
placed at the distance of nearly nine- 
teen thousand miles from home, in a 
part of the world which had hitherto 
never been visited by civilized man, and 
turned, as it were by magic, into a 
British settlement, gave rise to feelings 
easier to be conceived than described. 
At sunset the flag was lowered down, 
and introduced to the mess table, where 
it underwent the ceremony of christen- 
ing in bumpers of claret; every one 
present having hold of the flag, and 
standing as sponsers, vowing to protect 
the bantling with their best blood. 

t noticed, in a former part, that the 
natives continued their fires as we 
passed along the coast of Australia; so 
they did from our first arrival at these 
islands. In the first instance, they ap- 
peared at a distance, and detached from 
each other, which we supposed were 
the fires of different tribes; but they 
daily approached each other, and neared 
us considerably; so that it would ap- 
pear they were endeavouring to sur- 
cmtundetihe ites takes 

. ship, on Melville Island, 


(Oct. 1, 


remained stationary from the early part 
of the month, but those on Bathurst 
Island were still advancing, and on the 
nights of the 22d, 23d, and 24th, were 
joined in one extensive sheet covering 
an extent of several miles ; sending forth 
such an immense body of light, as to 
make every object round us perfectly 
visible, although at the distance of 
several miles. 

The fires in our neighbourhood, on 
Melville Island, got stronger, and also 
began to close on the fort. Up to this 
time we had not seen any of the na- 
tives ; although traces of them were yisi- 
ble in every place where we went. On the 
25th, Captain Bremer and a few of the 
officers crossed over to Bathurst Island, 
and rowed up a salt lagoon, and were 
not a little surprised, of their return, to 
find themselves intercepted by a party 
of the natives, at a point where the 
water was fordable to an opposite sand- 
bank. The whole of them being armed 
with spears and waddeys, at first seemed 
disposed to dispute the passage with us; 
but on the boat pulling towards them, 
they retreated. However, after a little 
time, they ventured to the boat ; anda 
few handkerchiefs and other trifles 
being given them, thev laughed, seemed 
well pleased, and the boat left them. 

On the same afternoon, a party of 
them came down to the settlement, 
surprised some of our men who were 
cutting wood, and took from them their 
axes, of the use of which they seemed 
to have a correct idea; no doubt from 
seeing our men at work, felling the tim- 
ber in the woods. This caused a general 
outcry: the women flew to the boats; 
the men seized their arms; whilst the 
blacks scampered into the thicket, very 
well pleased with their prize. Their 
numbers were variously represented ; 
some said there were thousands, others 
hundreds; but when we came up to 
them in the woods, their party did not 
exceed twenty. No doubt, there were 
many more dispersed about, as they 
always have a reserve to carry thelr 
arms, and to guard the old men, women, 
and children. We soon established an 
intercourse with this party, by making 
signs of peace, and giving our arms to 
those behind us, and advancing slowly 
towards them. They also threw down 
their arms, and seemed to feel a tolera- 
ble degree of confidence : several of the 
youngest, however, kept in the rear, 
and collected the spears ready for ac- 
tion. 

They made many signs for oO 
will 
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which we sign 
if they came 
these means 
fort; but notl 
come beyond 
into the cleared ground. 


fied should be given them 
to the settlement ; by 
we drew them near the 
iing could induce them to 
the line of the huts, or 


We found one evening that they had 
stolen three hatchets ; but as it was de- 
sirable to establish a friendly inter- 
course with them, if possible, no notice 
was taken of this theft; and three ad- 
ditional hatchets were given them, at 
which they seemed highly pleased, re- 
tired quietly into the wood, and made 
their fires about half a mile from us. 

Two days after this, they surprised 
two of our men, and took an axe and a 
reaping hook from them ; our sentinels 
and others being near, they were made 
to understand, that they would not be 
allowed to plunder in that manner ; the 
reaping hook was returned; but he that 
had the axe darted into the wood, with 
such amazing speed, that to attempt 
catching him was out of the question ; 
and as it was resolved not to come to 
extremities with them, he was not fired 
at. 

However, their depredations became 
so frequent, that it was deemed highly 
necessary to put a stop to them ; and 
when, on their next visit, they made 
the usual signs and vociferations for 
axes, they were made to understand 
that none would be given them; and 
signs were also made for them to go 
away, and to shew them we were 
not pleased with their conduct. They 
complied with this intimation; but it 
was fully evident from their brandished 
spears, and their exercising themselves 
in throwing their waddys, that they were 
also dissatisfied, and probably meditated 
mischief, 

We saw nothing more of them until 
the 30th, on which day our boat at the 
watering-place was surprised by a party 
of twenty or thirty natives, armed with 
spears and waddys. Another party, 
at the same moment, surrounded a 
cottage in a garden, which was made 
oy the officers, at a little distance from 
the watering-place ; and in which, at 
that time, were only one of the young 

gentlemen, and a corporal of marines. 
a endeavoured to make a retreat to 
bailtend but this the natives seemed 
tion io oe Finding their situa- 
aie = and the savages preparing 
pa a t vad spears, the corporal fired 
dies _ eads; on which they all 
Me. on the knee, but were up again 

Moment. He loaded and fired re- 
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peatedly ; and they dropped on every 
discharge, as before—which gave him 
an opportunity of making his escape: 
he continued to fire as he ran, until he 
and the young gentleman reached the 
boat; when a shower of spears was 
thrown. Some of them struck the 
boat; and one, a barbed spear, grazed 
the midshipman’s neck. Fearing some 
mischief might ensue, the corporal 
thought it most prudent to prove to 
them our superiority, as it might pre- 
vent a greater effusion of blood. He 
selected their chief for punishment, and 
fired directly at him. He fell, and was 
supposed to be severely wounded, if 
not killed out right ; and either crawled 
off, or was carried away by his com- 
panions, 

Hitherto they did not appear te 
heed our musquetry; for as none of 
them, up to this day, were hurt by it, 
they -had no idea of its destructive 
power, 

About the same hour, an attack was 
made by another and more numerous 
party, on our people who were em- 
ployed outside the cleared ground, near 
the settlement, at whom they threw a 
great number of spears, but without 
doing any material injury. But, on a 
few muskets being fired at them, they 
retreated into the woods, and we saw 
no more of them in the vicinity of the 
watering-place or fort; and the circum- 
stance of their keeping away altogether 
convinced us that some of them must 
have felt the effects of our shots. 

As the rainy season was expected to 
commence in those latitudes about the 
latter end of the present or early part 
of the next month, all the out-parties 
(except those employed in surveying) 
were called in, and set to work on the 
fort, and in building a magazine, land- 
ing the commissariat stores and pro- 
visions, finishing the huts for those 
that were to remain on the island, and 
for the general security and comfort of 
the whole. 

( To be continued. ) 
———— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Extracts from a Journey to the 

Mriyxerat Sprincs of Mount Cav- 

casus, and along the River Kuan 

to Kertcu, on the Sea of Azov. By 

a Russian Officer. 

HE mountains forming the chain 

of Caucasus may be divided into 

four classes or regions; the first 1s 
covered with green, and ornamented 
with various trees; the second, rising 
from 
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from the first, consists of rocks, bearing 
large projecting trees, and having its 
sides covered here and there with 
withered grass and moss; the third 
region, which already rises above the 
clouds, is enveloped in a covering of 
snow} and the fourth appears covered 
with a crust of perpetual ice. Froin 
the midst of this majestic range, the 
gigantic Elberuss (Katsbek or Shat 
mountain) raises its royal head, and 
all the mountains around seem to bow 
down before it. No painter, no poet 
has yet dared to attempt a sketch of 
these immense mountains; nor could 
yen or pencil at all approach the rea- 
lity and yet there is, perhaps, no 
place in the world where a mind of a 
truly poetical turn might find more 
and grander objects of inspiration. 

The mineral springs of this region 
most generally known are, 1. hot 
springs, of 38° (quere, Reaumur?); 2. 
sulphurous acid springs, of 25°;.3. the 
hot springs at Warwazij, of 32°; 4. on 
the iron mountain, twelve wersts from 
the latter, chalybeat hot springs, of 32° ; 
5. forty wersts from the first, cold acid 
springs; 6. twelve wersts from these, 
acid chalybeat springs. 

Before arriving at the region of these 
springs, to the right of Georgiewsk, are 
the auls (villages) of some tribes of 
peaceable Cherkesses, kept peaceable by 
the strong rule of General Yermaloft; 
the terror of all the predatory tribes 
that inhabit the mountain fastnesses. 
But along the road are some Scotch 
and German colonies, where invalids, 
visiting the springs, may be provided 
with excellent white and brown 
bread, butter, milk, potatoes, and va- 
rious other kinds of provisions. We 
paid for four rooms, opposite the 
springs, ten roubles daily—the use of 
the baths included. I drank some 
mineral acid water, which is sold at 
thirty-five copeks a bottle ; and took a 
bath, on Mount Mashnek, in a cistern 
cut in the rock, capable of contain- 
ing six persons. The heat of the water, 
which flows in on one side and out of 
the other, was 25°, After half an 
hour’s bathing I found myself greatly re- 
freshed, and felt a keen appetite. There 
is a flight of about one hundred steps 
leading upon this hill, but which is 
rather fatiguing for invalids. A new 
path, made by the orders of General 
Yermaloff, is much more convenient. 
This gentleman has also caused the 
establishment of separate baths for 
ladies, in a neat house, built on the 





top of the hill. Every convenience ma 
be had here; and, compared with the 
prices at St. Petersburgh, the articles 
are not very dear. Thev are now lay. 
ing out a very beautiful garden there 
and I am convinced, that if the cares 
of government for this place are cop. 
tinued for a few years longer, the Euro. 
pean nations will leave their own water. 
ing-places, and come to seek the resto. 
ration of health on Mount Mashnek. 
About eighty houses are already built : 
the colonists are enriching themselves, 
since our troops are now So well sta. 
tioned, that there is no longer any 
danger from the attacks of the hostile 
tribes. | 

The road from Georgiewskto Staw- 
ropol leads, at first, through a steep 
covered with dry grass (this was in 
the month of August), then through 
meadows and corn-fields. Stawropol 
is a very regularly built town, and much 
more beautiful than Georgiewsk ; but 
I found the provisions scarce. There 
are two churches here, one of stone 
and the oiler of wood. From here we 
went through the village of Bogojaw- 
lensk to Protshnoi Okop, both inhabited 
by Cossacs, who seem to have a great 
abundance of cattle. From this place 
to the Caucasian fortress we were 
escorted by a party of Choperski-Cos- 
sacs—as beautiful a set of men as can 
be imagined. ‘Throughout our journey 
we found these men civil, and clean 
and neat in every thing; the Cossac 
villages, all along the Kuban line, are 
well built, and the fields kept in good 
order; the grass was almost every 
where dry, owing to an extraordinary 
drought which had prevailed for some 
time: otherwise, I was told, the grass 
grows man high, which enables the Cos- 
sacs to keep a great quantity of cattle. 

The line along the Kuban seemed to 
me in better order than that of Mount 
Caucasus; and the. Cherkesses, and 
Kabardinski, who inhabit the opposite 
— of the river, are kept in awe 

y it. 

About twelve wersts beyond the for- 
tress the road begins to be even, and 
extends, in that manner, for 700 wersts. 
The Kuban rolling its waves along its 
gloomy banks, covered with forests and 
high withered grass, was on our left; 
but the traveller is cheered by the sight 
of the beauty, order and abundance 
that prevails in the Choperski-Cossac 
villages through which he passes, 20 


each of which has its church, built of 


stone. ; 
We 
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We next entered the count of the 

cs of the Black Sea, called, for- 
= the Saporog-Cossacs, whose ca- 
mer Ns Yekaterinodar, a large town, 
pital built, with only 3,000 in- 
but badly built, with only ¥, 
habitants. I was informed by several 
oficial gentlemen, that the Cossacs of 
this district consist of nearly 70,000 
‘xdividuals of both sexes; that they 
keep on foot twenty-one, regiments of 
550 men each; but that, in case of ne- 
cessity, they can mount 10,000 horse- 
men more. The men are all dressed 
uniformly in blue cloth, with sleeves 
hanging down from the shoulders ; 
their hair is cut close to the head, a 
few only leaving a small bunch of it on 
the crown. This uniformity of dress 
had no pleasing effect on me, and I 
thought the other Cossacs, who dress 
themselves variously, looked better, and 
have a more manly appearance, which, 
is given to them by their long beards ; 
men, women and children, and even 
the chief, were every where busy at 
work. I have said that our Cossacs 
keep the Cherkesses in awe; notwith- 
standing this they must lead a disagree- 
able life, since they are obliged to be 
ever on the alert, and literally sleep 
with their arms, ready for action, lying 
under their pillows. For those rob- 
bers are ever on the look out for plun- 
der; and especially in winter, when the 
Kuban is frozen over, they will steal 
across at night and drive away the 
cattle. Our men are constantly calling 
“ who goes there ?”? and any one who 
gives no answer, will be instantly sent 
to sleep with his fathers. 

During the journey we could often 
see detachments of Cherkesses on the 
opposite bank of the river. Once we 
went to bathe near the last-mentioned 
fortress, I keeping pretty near the shore, 
but my companion swimming towards 
the middle of the river. All of a sudden 
three Cherkesses plunged into the wa- 
ter, and made towards us, It may be 
Supposed that we did not wait for 
them ; and by a hasty retreat on shore, 
we escaped death or captivity.* Our 
men are strictly enjoined not to cross 
the river, else they think they should 
Seat = these details, it seems that 
and that the baths at th es r Mount Cs - 
easus are, therefor € foot of Mount Cau- 
watering-places ; e, dng So very inviting as 
But it is thus or the nations of Europe. 

; often that authors refute in 


detail, what th - 
gross, —Y 7, ey have boldly asserted in the 
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soon drive those robbers out of the 
field. 

We paid the postage from Yekateri- 
nodar to Taman at the former place, 
which is the usual practice, and pre- 
vents delays on the road. We were 
constantly accompanied by 100 or 150 
Cossacs, and their officer, who relieved 
each other at the different stations, 
and, besides, we were attended by the 
Yessaul Dolinsky from the war-office, 
to forward our journey, in which we 
flew rather than rode, making at one 
time thirty-eight wersts in an hour, and 
185 wersts in twelve hours. The road 
was excellent, and the bridges better 
than in the interior of Russia. The 
rushes, growing all along the road, are 
often above three fathoms high. 

The Cossacs in this district, as, in- 
deed, all the Cossacs, are a very dex- 
terous and nimble race, having excel- 
lent officers. Every where we found 
the readiest hospitality among them. 
They even made us take bread, wine, 
and fruit with us when we left their 
cottages, and would often place pro- 
vision in our carriage against our will, 
or without our knowledge; and would 
never accept of any money in return. 

At Temrick the line of the Kuban 
terminates. Here the road is wider, 
General Yermalof having caused the 
rushes on both sides to be burnt away 
for the greater security of the travel- 
lers. At Taman our Cossacs found 
some young swans among the rushes ; 
they gave them to us, and we sent four 
of them to the oven to be baked; but 
during the night they were carried off 
by some dogs. 

This fortress, which only contains 
200 inhabitants, is in a very dilapidated 
state; and although there are still 
ninety cannon, they are not on the 
walls. We went to view the Ambrian 
Straits, and saw Yenitkul and Kertch at 
a distance. Three wersts from Taman 
is a hill which, from the 15th of August 
to the 15th of September of the year 
1818, threw out mud and stones, ac- 
companied by an eruption of fire and a 
thick smoke. This phenomenon was 
accompanied by a terrible subterra- 
neous noise, which was likewise heard 
in the streets, and on the sea of Azov; 
and islands were twice formed above 
the surface on the water, on which peo- 
ple were able to walk: but which again 
disappeared in the waves, There are a 
great many heliotropes growing about 
here, which, although not very large, 


smell very sweet. 
In 
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In the church of the Ascension of 
Mary, I saw the famous stone about 
which so much has been written; it 
bears the inscription, that in the year 
6576 (1060 after Christ) Prince Gelb 
measured the-sea on the ice, and found 
it to be 30,054 fathoms from T'umutar- 
Kanto Kertch. Another stone lies over 
this with a Greek inscription, of which 
I could only make out the word Bos- 
phorus. On both sides of it are human 
tigures in tunics, holding garlands in 
their raised hands, sculptured in low 
relief. 

At Keritch, I saw one of the most 
ancient churches in Christendom, hav- 
ing probably been built 1,500 years ago. 
Four columns of Persian marble sup- 
port the cupola; and although some 
parts are added to the original building, 
the whole is of a light and handsome 
architecture. They preserve here a 
copy of the Gospels and the Acts, in 
Greek, beautifully written on parch- 
ment more than $00 years ago. We 
visited the mountain which goes by the 
name of the Chair of Mithridates. The 
town of Kertch contains about 4,000 
inhabitants of both sexes, for the most 
part. Greeks; and the place is, alto- 
gether, rising in importance, its situation 
being very favourable for trade.—Y. Z. 

—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: . 

HEN at Cambridge, I availed my- 

self occasionally of the privilege of 
attending the admirable Lectures of the 
late Dr. E. D. Clarke, mineralogical 
professor in that University. Few lec- 
turers have devoted themselves more 
enthusiastically to their science than did 
this able and much-regretted man; and 
my mind still dweils with much satisfac- 
tion on the evidenced energy and delight 
with which he expatiated upon the sub- 
ject immediately before him: nor was I 
less amused when, for the purpose of 
introducing a droll—but always enter- 
taining, and sometimes historically in- 
structive—anecdote, or even jest, he not 
unfrequently dismounted for a moment 
from his more serious hobby, and proved 
himself, not only daughter-loving himself, 
but a cause of laughter in others. 

But (pardon this digression) my intent 
on the present occasion was merely to 
observe that, in one of his lectures, the 
Doctor particularized what the modern 
Romans call Elastic Marble ; describing 
it as of a sandy or gravelly texture, 
thereby easily imbibing a large portion of 
moisture ; which being the case, 2 nar- 








Marble. 
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row piece, of not very considerable 
length, might be lifted to some heio} 
above a table on which it had been laid 
by the middle, while the ends would still 
rest upon the flat surface. In this o~ 
tion, however, the fragility of the marble 
was so great that suddenness of motion 
would break it. Dr. Rees, in his Ency. 
clopedia, mentions flexible or clastic 
marble as a “rare mineral;” but jg 
America, it seems, a considera}le quan. 
tityhas been found, anda notice of some 
large slabs of it has been furnished by 
Dr. Mitchill. It is found in a quarry 
extensively wrought, in pieces five or 
six feet long by seven inches broad, and 
is described as of various colours, nearly 
white, with a reddish tinge, or gray, or 
dove-coloured; some specimens being 
fine grained, others coarse and of loose 
texture. In some large blocks one side 
is flexible, the other destitute of that 
property; it takes a good polish, and 
appears to bea lime-stone, not a magne- 
sian carbonate, | 

Dolomieu attributed the flexibility of 
some marble he examined to ersicca- 
tion ; and Bellevue ascertained that un- 
elastic marble might be made otherwise 
by this process; but does all flexible 
marble lose this property on becoming 
dry ? When thoroughly wetted by saw- 
ing or polishing, it must be handled with 
great care to prevent its breaking, and 
large slabs of it cannot be raised without 
support at the middle as well as ends. 
Have we no elastic stones in our own 
country ? and how is the elastic stone- 
beam in Lincoln Cathedral to be ace- 
counted for ? * 

If, Sir, any of your correspondents 
will take this matter into consideration, 
and furnish.you with the result, its ap- 
pearance -in your columns will oblige 
more, perhaps, than your’s, &c. 

25th Aug. Canrasricrensis, A. B. 








* I took oceasion to ask a solution of this 
difficulty from the professor one day after 
lecture ; he was unable to explain the cit- 
cumstance, and answered with great but 
wonted urbanity, that he would make It @ 
point to inquire further, if not to visit Lin- 
coln Cathedral himself, for the purpose of 
more particular examination. His death, 
however, occurred not long after the conver 
sation alluded to. The professor seemed 
to doubt the existence of such a curiosity, as 
did I when, six years ago, I visited it, and 
the guide told me what I considered a cock- 
and-hull story on the subject ; but, to assure 
myself, I (at some risk, as it was said 
jumped upon the beam, and felt it shake 
and spring beneath me, like the floor of @ 
iodern drawing-room. 
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A Peep at BouLocGne. 

FTER the bustle of these three 
A days past, I take the first opportu- 
. of oiving you some little idea of 
nity of giving } 
what has turned the heads of all the 
‘shabitants of the town for this last 
week ; but it is oem for language 

near reality. 
i. a voyage of five hours and a 
half, we landed on the port, with only 
about twenty or thirty persens to gaze at 
us; a-most extraordinary thing in Bou- 
lomne, where among the crowd of two or 
3000 idlers of which this place can boast, 
there are generally from 500 to 1000 
persons, Whose curiosity leads them to 
“ visit the sick,’—one of the seven ca- 
tholic virtues or acts of mercy !—and 
whose gay apparel, smiling faces, and 
Hippant curiosity, happily illustrate the 
benignity of their purpose, and form a 
most picturesque contrast to. the pale, 
meagre, dirty appearance of the travel- 
lers: the generality of whom offer in- 
ducements enough, one would think, 
for the exercise of another virtue of 
catholicism—to wit, “ to comfort the 
afflicted.” Upon landing, eager, after 
so long a separation, to rush into 
the arms of our friends, what was our 
surprise to find ourselves within a 
circle of thirty feet diameter, formed 
by what appeared tous to be soldiers, 
but who might more properly be deemed 
wolves in military livery !—I mean the 
oficers of the customs. The whole of 
this phalanx was trenched within a bar- 
rier of strong ropes, and, together with 
a crowd of fishwomen, &c. &c., which 
by this time had assembled, made a 
noise which was for all the world like 
the assembling of so many savages. 
After undergoing the ablution of the 
custom-house, and shewing that we were 
worthy of entering into the dominions 
of the illustrious Charles the Xth., we 
were allowed to pass, without travelling 
bag or any thing else, into the town; 
when we were struck with the appear- 
ance of every thing arround us. It is 
an irregular, but very clean town; every 
thing bears the stamp of prosperity and 
sdlety; and at this time of shew and 
attraction, flowers and festoons hung 
nay the streets, and white flags, taste- 
winlon orted, were flying from the 
= at of every house—or some sheet 
whole ain 2 the shape of one. The 

. ee ation were out, parading in 
that the t apparel (and every one knows 
of Fra, est apparel of the lower orders 
a ance combines the picturesque, the 
seful, and even the s lendid). Th 
Meeraxy M plendi ). e 
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processions were various ; soldiers were 
out with their military bands playing right 


vehemently. To be metaphorical, Thalia . 


shone in every face, and Iris threw her 
mantle over every form. The fair being 
held at the same time, increased the bus- 
tle, which continued whilst the Duchess 
de Berri remained. What struck me 
particularly, in the native groups, was 
the bright black eyes of the women, and 
their clear complexions. The menseemed 
much the same as in the other parts of 
France, except that they are rather more 
anglicized in their deportment. The 
people throughout Boulogne are particu- 
larly clean; even the children, who are 
dressed just the same as the men and 
women. At avery early age the girls 
begin to wear the same dboucles d’o- 
redles; but the gold crosses seem to 
be reserved for their jours des fétes. 
We were just in time to see the Duch- 
ess enter in procession. The Grande 
Rue, up which she had to pass, was 
crowded to excess; and, to pay her due 
homage, fifty of the bourgeois, dressed in 
blue coats and white pantaloons, with 
white lilies in their breasts, received her 
a few miles from Boulogne, and escorted 
her into the town. Several English 
gentlemen accompanied them, and with 
the garde @honneur, and a number of 
carriages filled by all the noddesse of the 
town, and their daughters, and all the 
matelots and their wives in full costume, 
made up the procession. Every thing 
(for a country town) was in good order: 
and, contrasted with the dirty travelling 
carriage, and the common post-horses, 
with rope harness, &c. which all travel- 
lers in France are accustomed to, and 
even royalty must put up with, made 
more display than could have been ex- 
pected. On her arrival at the Prefect’s, 
where she put up, and which had been very 
prettily decked out for the purpose, 
she was received by several ladies, who 
were townspeople, and one of whom 
recited some verses, and presented her 
with a bouquet of flowers. The fishwo- 
men, or rather jishermanesses, sung a 
song composed for the occasion: and, 
as being ladies of the first consequence, 
presented her also with a bouquet of 
flowers.—(Query: What is the reason 
that the fishwomen of France have so 
many privileges, and receive so much 
attention, above any other class? being 
as they are, so distinct in their habits, 
living among themselves, and separated 
from all others as completely as the 
Jews in London?) In the evening the 
whole town was illuminated ; and every 
2G body 
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body in it, except the newly arrived 
passengers, were in high spirits,—our- 
selves among the number: and I will 
tell you why we had more cause than 
our fellow voyagers to be pleased: we 
had a roof over our heads, and a bed to 
sleep on, and they had neither. And 
in case any one should be in the same 
predicament, I will tell you how to 
remedy the matter: let them enter the 
first house and take possession, as we 
did* ; by means of which we had a bed 
to lie on, and from no other cause. 
Charlotte received my letter the pre- 
vious morning; and, without staying 
for breakfast, went out in search of 
apartments ; and though she was from 
that hour till six in the evening, hunt- 
ing in all parts of the town, she was 
unsuccessful. She might have got 
us wretched holes, filled with wood, 
lumber and dirt, into which nobody 
who cared for body and skirts would 
enter, had she chosen to give the enor- 
mous price demanded for them: which 
was quintuple to what is usually de- 
manded for a most beautiful suite of 
ve but, being an inhabitant, 
she would not have French put upon 
her in this manner ; and when we arri- 








* We need not warn our readers that 
this jocular bravado is not to be taken lite- 
rally. ‘Fhey will see, in another part of the 
letter, the real extent of the fact. We can 
warn those, however, who may hereafter be 
disposed to visit this Anglo-Gallic water- 
ing place, upon such gew-gaw occasions, 
that we know a gentleman very well, who, 
though he arrived two or three days earlier, 
was obliged to come much nearer to the 
letter ; or else to have remained all night, as 
others did, in the streets. Having tried 
all the hotels round, high town and low 
town, for accommodation in vain, he re- 
turned to that to which he had first been 
directed, and sitting himself down, told 
them plainly and resolutely, that somehow 
or other he would be accommodated there ; 
for he would not sleep in the streets. And 
by dint of persevering determination (no 
bad friend in extremities !) he did get accom- 
modated one night on a truck in a double- 
bedded room—where a roaring “ John Bull 
in France,” kept not only him, but the 
house and neighbourhood, awake all night 
with vociferous shouts and laughter, and 
equally vociferous snoring; a second on 
@ mattress in one of the passages; anda 
third upon a little settee in a small room, 
which let his body down in the middle, 
and cocked up his head and his heels at the 
two ends, like the points of a new moon, 
Such are the inconveniencies to which 
people must submit, if they will run after 
royalties and rare sights. —Eprr. 
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ved, bag and baggage, we had not 4 
place to put our heads into ; and, thanks 
to the sea, our stomachs were as em 

as if there had been a forty days’ dearth 
The sight of the hotels made us think 
ofthe fox and grapes, and suffer the 
pains of Tantalus: and the idea of re. 
maining out all night, filled our joints 
with aches and pains. After hunting 
from one place to another, Charlotte 
bethought herself of a house in the 
upper town, which was inhabited } 
only two people: the reason of which 
was, that there was only one bed in the 
house, and a settle in the kitchen; the 
rest of the house, consisting of three 
rooms up stairs, was as bare as a shaven 
crown, or the bald head of fourscore— 
that is, it had a sprinkling of chairs, 
rather of the grayest, and nothing else, 
However, we entered: the people did 
not like it, and, at first, refused to ad- 
mit us. But we were four ladies, smiling 
and entreating,* till at last the good 
people gave way, like the sands before 
the sea, and inwe rushed into their state 
chamber ; that is to say, the only room 
in the house in which there was a bit of 
furniture. And now being seated, and 
sure of a house over our heads for the 
night, a commissioner-—in vulgar Eng- 
lish an errand-boy—was sent to fetch 
the provisions, which the forethought of 
Charlotte had prepared for us; and, in 
about half-an-hour he brought us such 
baskets full of every necessary, as if a 
regiment had been expected: and we 
sat down, to what in England would be 
considered a sumptuous supper. In 
short we had nothing to wish for, and 
had good cause to be grateful for the 
exertions of Charlotte. Thursday morn- 
ing, after breakfast, Mrs. —— called 
upon us, and took us to M to din- 
ner, They had before been very kind, 
and sent us down whatever could 
make our temporary residence more 
comfortable. We returned in the even- 
ing; when we found that the good 
people of the house could no longer 
allow us the use of their state-bed ; an 
had turned us into an empty room up 
stairs, in which they had just put up 4 
deal bedstead, with a mattress and one 
blanket, two chairs, and a large sea 
trunk, to which they afterwards add 
a washhand-stand, Richard for tw 
nights slept on the floor, at a hotel, wit 


another gentleman, for which they pale 











* And knowing something, we should 
suspect, of the lady-like art of making ™ 
treaties commands.—EbIT. 
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three francs and-a-half each the first 


night, and three for the second, and 
thought themselves well off. Since then, 
we bave made Richard a bed on the 
qoor in one of the empty rooms here. 

This day the Duchess went to bathe, 

and the fishermen formed a guard of 
honour, rowing about at a distance, sing- 
ing and huzzaing. The bathers with 
their heads decorated, formed a ring 
and danced round, singing a song com- 
osed for the occasion, while hundreds 
of people were assembled on land to 
witness the royal ducking. She after- 
wards visited the De Courcy gardens, 
and other places; and in the evening 
the theatre was crowded to excess— 
places half-a-guinea each. 

Friday morning, after bathing, she 
rowed up and down close to the port ; 
and then entered the concert-room, 
which was crowded to excess, princi- 
pally by the English, who did not neg- 
lect to display all the elegance of dress, 
These rooms are really beautiful, and 
quite in the English style. The Du- 
chess seemed quite to have recovered 
from fatigue, and walked up and down 
the small space left for her, bowing very 
condescendingly. She looks very young; 
mA “ almost alone, having only the 

uke de ‘Rizzio and two ladies of ho- 
nour with her. ‘There were two pieces 
sung to her by artists from Paris—they 
were well executed; but the first so full 
of ridiculous compliments that it must 
have sickened her. We rode home, and 
she visited the Musée, where all the 
children eg to e peng 0 
were assembled, and whose trillin 
notes made the roof shake with Vive 
le Roi. After some time the Duchess 
paraded the town, attended by one lady 
and the Duke, and one servant. In the 
afternoon there was a_ presentation, 
which, as it had not been made public, 
was attended by only three English la- 
dies; which caused much surprise to her 
altesse. The evening brought us to the 
ball, which was attended by eight or 
desed. Th ovas'oas becuase 
corated, and presented a coup-t'al 
really magnificent. The Duchess took 
her seat, and, after a minute or two 
walked up and down the room, and then 
> apse the ball witha quadrille, for which 
€ ladies and gentlemen had been se- 
ected more than a month before. She 
oe but does not carry herself 

ciegance, She danced four more 
= in the course of the evening, 
cit at about half-past eleven. Her 
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behaviour was very affable. There is no 
state or assumption in her deportment ;* 
and she gave universal satisfaction. She 
left Boulogne at nine the next morn- 
ing, and was so well pleased with her 
reception, that she made the tour of 
the town before she left, bowing and 
smiling to all. The gentlemen, as be- 
fore, escorted her out of town, and evea 
accompanied her as far as Calais, though 
it rained nearly all the way. She ex- 
pressed herself agreeably disappointed ; 
and said, loud enough to be heard in 
the ball-room, that she expected to have 
seen a town where there was “ ni sucre 
ni citrm,’ as she expressed herself. 
What do not the Boulognese owe to 
the English ! 

Though every thing is now nearly 
four times as dear here as in any 
other part of France, it is yet nearly 
four times as cheap as at any watering 
place in England. Lodgings alone are 
scarce: which you will easily credit, 
having seen how narrowly we escaped 
sleeping in the open air; and when I 
also inform you that, three weeks ago,a 
whole packet was emptied into the 
town, ladies and all, who could get 
no accommodations. Those who could, 
slept in the streets; those who could 
not, thought that nobody else should ; 
and so went knocking at all the doors, 
up and down the town, for admittance. 

If you could peep in upon us, you 
would laugh to see how we are fur- 
nished. Until to-day, Saturday, we 
have been drinking out of half-pint ba- 
sins; and have had but one knife a piece, 
and that so blunt that it would not cut 
our bread, which we were obliged to 
break to pieces as we could. But C. 
has now provided every thing for us, 
and we are rather more comfortable. 

Rue de Chiteau, 25 Aug. 1829. 

—s— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

HAVE consulted both the passages 

referred to by “ An Inquirer,” as to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Eng- 
lish Church in regard to secret con- 
fession. And, in reply, I cannot but 
observe, that not only has he need- 
lessly alarmed himself by a general in- 


ference from a particular instance, but 


also has drawn the very opposite in- 


ference from that which naturally fol- 
lows 





* An almost infantile simplicity rather, 
we should suppose, from all that we can 
gather. — Epi. 
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lows from the language of the histo- 
rian. Burnet mentions the practice of 
secret confession as a peculiarity in his 
“ character of the Duchess of York ;” 
from which the natural inference is, 
that such confession is not a part of the 
general discipline of our church. 

However, not to press your corre- 
spondent so closely, I will proceed to 
answer each of his questions, for the 
more clear apprehension of the whole 
subject, previously giving a concise ac- 
count of the rise and progress of par- 
ticular or secret confession. 

In the early ages of the church, no- 
torious offenders were excluded from 
the Lord’s table till they had made 
public confession, and given public tes- 
timony of repentance. In process of 
time, the Greek Church abolished this 
discipline, leaving all men to their own 
consciences. The Western Church, on 
the other hand, proceeded so far as to 
make it imperative on all Christians to 
confess once a-year to a priest; at the 
same time making absolution indepen- 
dent of any evidence of repentance, 
thus nullifying their own discipline. 

Such was the practice of the English 
Church till the Reformation, when this, 
with other corruptions, were thrown 
off. At present, our Church does not 
require particular confession from any 
of her members: yet, of course, leaves 
every one at liberty to consult: the spi- 
ritual physician; and does indeed, in 
two instances, invite such confidence. 
First, encouraging those who feel de- 
terred by scruples from approaching the 
Holy Sacrament, to “ open their grief 
to some minister of God’s word ;” and, 
secondly, “ moving the sick to make 
special confession of his sins, if he feel 
his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter.” 

As to absolution, it does not neces- 
sarily follow such special confession 
(which is very rarely made); it is left 
to the discretion of the minister, who 
is not authorized to pronounce it with- 
out satisfactory tokens of inward re- 
pentance, The authority of absolving 
being expressly defined by our Church, 
in her most explicit form, to be a power 
to absolve only those “ who truly re- 
pent and believe in Christ.” 

As to the difference between the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome and 
our own on this subject, the former 
holds special confession necessary; we 
do not require it. The former holds 
that “no one having sinned after bap- 
tism can be pardoned without the ab- 


Apple Trees. 


(Oct. 1 


solution of a priest.”—{ Bellarmine 





Penitentié, b. 3, ch. 1.) We, that “gh. 


solution doth but ascertain us of God’s 
pardon.” —( Hooker, Eec. Pol., b, 6.) 
The force of absolution is only consolg. 
tory; a declaration for the comfort of 
the humble and troubled soul, that the 
priest, so far as he can judge, deems 
him truly penitent, and, as sueh, en. 
titled to the promises of God to for. 
giveness, and actually forgiven. To 
conclude, in the words of Hooker— 


“We teach, above all things, that re- 
pentance, which is one and the same from 
the beginning tothe world’s end; they, a 
sacramental penance of their own devising 
and shaping. We labour to instruct men 
in such sort, that every soul which is 
wounded with sin may learn the way to 
eure itself; they, clean contrary, would 
make all sores seem incurable, unless the 
priests have a hand in them.” 

PresByTER ANGLICANUS. 
—ae 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 
b <= Correspondent, T. T., in the 

Monthly Magazine for August, 
page 27, is perfectly right in supposing 
that other apple-trees besides the cod- 
ling, having protuberant knots, may be 
propagated by slips. I have planted 
many of different sorts, and have found 
them to grow without difficulty. Not 
only slips but cuttings of considerable 
size will grow, and come to maturity 
earlier than such as are grafted on crab- 
stocks ; but their prosperity is of shorter 
duration. Ihave repeatedly tried, but 
could never succeed with any but such 
as produce fruit of a sweet flavour: the 
codling excepted. In some parts of 
Dorsetshire, I have known orchards al- 
most entirely raised in this way; and 
many times have refreshed myself with 
the wholesome beverage produced there- 
from: “ A liquor,” to use the language 
of one of our best writers, and an eX- 
emplary divine, “ little inferior to the 
juice of the grape;” but, I am sorry to 
say, scarcely attainable in London,* 
unless procured from a friend at or near 
the place where # is produced; the 
composition retailed in London and its 
vicinity by the name of cider, being n° 
more genuine than what is called port- 
wine, manufactured at **** comes from 


Oporto. 
— w.0. 
Charles-street, Hatton Garden. 








* We believe positively unattainable ; 
by the means pointed out by our corre 
pondent.—Ept. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
cts from a Manuscript Tour 
in. the SoutH of FRANCE. 

HILE scrambling over one of 

the arid heights of Provence, 
my attention was attracted by the 
maneuvres of a troop of emigrating 
‘nsects. It is easy to attribute the sin- 
ular economy of the insect world to 
the mere influence of instinct; but we 
may readily lavish our admiration on 
the wonderful arrangements of some 
tribes, whose operations may be more 
particularly exposed to our scrutiny: 
and this may, surely, arise more from 
our deficiency of observation and op- 


‘portunity, than from the inferiority of 


one class to another in the marvellous 
nature of their operations. Whenever 
our observations penetrate into the wide 
field of nature, cause for wonder will not 
be wanting, or motives for diffidence in 
the limited extent of our own faculties. 
It is admitted that instinct may atcount 
for such a proceeding as long as no op- 
position interrupts; but what must we 
call that species of intelligence which 
instantly proceeds to search for prac- 
ticable remedy of such interruption ? 

I observed, what appeared to me, a 
very slender snake, writhing across my 
path, which, but for the unusual season 
for these animals to appear, I should, 
no doubt, have passed unheeded. Upon 
examination, however, it turned out to 
be an orderly emigration of large cater- 
pillars, assiduously proceeding along 
the rocky tortuous path, in a line of 
march by single files, and so close, that 
each seemed to cling to his neighbour’s 
tail. The steep and irregular surface 
of the path rendered their progress very 
difficult, and much interrupted by op- 
posing stones, over the tops of which 
they were generally more inclined to 
pass than round their bases; while the 
frequent recurrence of such impedi- 
ments formed a continued wave in their 
motion, which had a very singular ef- 
fect. The line of march, however, was 
unbroken—no troops could mark time 
with greater precisign or patience than 

d the rear of the line, while the front 
er climbing over any obstacle, or the 
eader Stopping to examine any diffi- 
culty ; the front, in turn, tarrying until 
the rear surmounted the impediment 
nr just overcome, They were twenty- 
= nuinber, and all nearly of the same 

©, €xcept one, whose place was in the 
mene the line, The leader, on the 
ontrary, was somewhat smaller than the 


rest. A large precipitous stone lay in their 
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way ; the leader reared up, and, moving 
his head from side to side, seemed 
examining it, and, as it were, willing to 
reach some corner or roughness where- 
by to ascend; but not succeeding, he 
led his troop round and round, repeat- 
ing the examination, until they reached 
a small bush, up the stem of which they 
ascended “ in order due,” the long line 
following with perfect confidence ; and 
then by means of a branch of the bush, 
they obtained footing on the stone: 
traversing the stone, the further side of 
which was quite precipitous and pretty 
high, it became uncommonly interest- 
ing to see -how this intelligent general 
would proceed. He examined it with 
accuracy, trying every possible break ; 
during which time the main body re- 
mained patiently waiting, not making 
the slightest attempt to assist in the 
examination, which their leader con- 
ducted with much activity and solici- 
tude. At length, having ascertained 
the pass to be quite impracticable, he 
resolved upon a counter-march, which 
was instantly performed with the most 
surprising regularity. For the whole 
line, in succession, advanced to the 
wheeling point, on the brink, before they 
turned, which they then effected with 
as much precision as the best trained 
troops could have done; the advancing 
and retreating lines passing close, climb- 
ing the same twig in opposite direc- 
tions, and occasionally passing over 
each other’s bodies, without the least 
confusion or hesitation, Having com- 
pleted their descent, a new line of di- 
rection was taken, which was, however, 
soon alarmingly interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a woman, leading an ass laden 
with brush-wood, some branches of 
which trailed along the path. After 
the passage of this formidable assailant 
I returned, with some anxiety, to exa- 
mine the state of the colonists, and 
found that they had suffered materially 
from-the disaster, and were thrown into 
grievous disorder. The line had been 
broken, but a considerable body still 
followed the leader with a quickened 
pace: others, un‘ted in parties of three 
or four, regularly kept their position in 
rear of one another, while their tempo- 
rary conductor sought, with manitest 
trepidation, to rejoin their tried and 
chosen leader and the main body, from 
Which they had been so suddenly and 
so unfortunately separated, hastening, 
with apparent alarm, first to one side, 
then another; others were scattered 
singly, and, in much distress, seemed 
cpuite 
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quite at a loss how to proceed. I-took 
them up, one by one, and, with a view 
to ascertain their range of vision, placed 
them at different distances from the 
main body, with their heads turned to- 
wards it, but found them uniformly to 
remain unconscious of its presence, un- 
til placed within half an inch of each 
other. They then approached with 
much eagerness, and were readily re- 
admitted into the line, the rear-ranks 
making way, and halting for them to 
resume their regular positions. I placed 
one of these stragglers in front, with 
his tail towards the original leader’s 
head; but he pertinaciously refused 
the honour of conducting the band; 
considerable sensation seemed commu- 
nicated to the whole body by this at- 
tempted usurpation, of which they 
seemed to become aware—but by what 
means I could not discern. As soon as 
this forced usurper was at liberty, he 
turned round to the leader, who, how- 
ever, repulsed him with vigour, and bit 
at him, upon which he retreated hur- 
riellly along the line, constantly trying 
to recover a place in it ; but he was bit 
at by every one as he ran along, till, at 
at last, a good-natured friend permitted 
him to fall into theline. I then took 
up the large one, when the rear imme- 
diately closed up: I placed him at the 
head, and used every inducement. to 
make him take the lead, but in vain; 
he seemed much confused by the hearty 
buffets given him by the active little 
Bonaparte I wished him to supplant; 
and would probably have failed in re- 
gaining his place, had not I, sympa- 
thizing for the distress my experiment 
had occasioned, given him some assist- 
ance. He seemed delighted to get into 
his place again: but, stupid fellow, was 
so much confused by the adventure, 
that he mistook the first sharp turn the 
line came to, and the whole rear was 
again thrown into confusion; the line 
thus broken, much consternation and 
bustle ensued, which subsided not un- 
til each had replaced his head close to 
his neighbour’s tail. 

I now took up the leader, obviously 
less, though more active and intelligent 
than the rest ; when the alarm instantly 
spread through the whole line. I ex- 
pected the second to take the com- 
mand :—but no, he seemed the most 
distressed of all, and eagerly sought 
about from side to side, and, in his per- 
plexity turned quite round, as if to cons 
sult his neighbour. Hesitation and 
confusion was now universal : parties 


(Oct. 1, 


broke off, as the impression reached 


the rear; and sought anxiously about. 


returning again to the line, Having 
replaced the leader, he instantly re. 
sumed his station with confidence, cop. 
ducting the whole with perfect onder 
and composure ; and when I now inter. 
rupted their march, the main body no 
longer exhibited their former anxiety 
and impatience, but seemed to wait 
with perfect nonckalance, until “ their 
loved leader” had, by the exercise of 
his activity and ingenuity, overcome 
every obstacle. It did not occur to 
me, till after I had left these amusing 
travellers, to try what would have been 


the effect of placing the leader in the ' 


rear, in order to observe how he would 
bear the degradation, and to ascertain 
if the head of the column would thereby 
have been changed. 

Ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
N anonymous writer, in page 12 
of your last magazine, has taken 
the opportunity, in estimating the rank 
of Pope as a poet, to make some ob- 
servations on the poetry of Bowtts, 
which appear to me to require some 
notice. I might, in imitation of your 
anonymous correspondent, send_ this 
paper abroad without the responsibility 
of aname, but I prefer the more manly 
course; real signatures are the best 
preservatives of purity and disinterested- 
ness of purpose. ae 

I do not exactly like the style in which 
this anonymous writer speaks of Bowles, 
in the first paragraph of his communi 
cation; it is unhandsome, to say the 
least of it; and although he gives Mr. 
Bowles credit for having succeeded tri- 
umphantly in his final appeal,—as who 
does not?—yet what I desire to call 
to your readers’ attention, more parti- 
cularly, is a passage in page 13, where 

€ says, es. 

“ Mr. Bowles, in all his mimstrations 
to the Muses, has shewn his invariable 
propensity to sweeten cream and water 
with sugar-candy, and call it the stream 
of Helicon.” 

Now Sir, I would ask whether, after 
such censure as this, any reader of the 
Monthly Magazine, who had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with the poetry © 
Bowles, would not be very likely to 
conclude, if he gave credit to this 
anonymous critic, that it was, literally, 
not worth reading. I think that this 1s 
the decision to which any reader, dis- 


posed to follow such anonymous Op! 
nion, 
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pion, would inevitably come; an opi- 
nion, by the way, unsupported by even 
one solitary example—an opinion, I am 
hold to. say, unfounded, untrue, and 
a Sir, after such a poet as 
Bowles has been before the public 
more than thirty years, it is truly as- 
tonishing, that such unjust, such un- 
candid criticism can be new entertained. 
But this anonymous writer has, I sup- 
pose, been reading Lord Byron’s opi- 
nion, as handed to us by Mr. Medwin 
if he has, and adopts it, I pity him. 
Lord Byron gives, oecasionally, very 
brilliant light—but it is dangerous to 
follow him in all his bye-paths. His 
Lordship asks, according to Mr. Med- 
win, “ what could Coleridge mean by 
praising Bowles’s poetry as he does?” 
I answer for a numerous class of read- 
ers, as well as myself, “ the same as the 
ublic mean, that can relish terderness, 
truth and feeling ;? and notwithstand- 
ing Lord Byron’s opinion, and the 
opinion of your anonymous corres- 
pondent to boot, many of Bowles’s 
Sonnets, those m particular 7'o Poverty, 
At Dover Cliffs, July 20, 1787, Ata 
Convent, To Time, Sonnets xv, xxi, 
and xxii, will be found, F hesitate not 
to assert, full of genuine poetry, and 
excite some of our best feelings. Of 
his other Poems, the Verses on reading 
Howard’s Deseriplion of Prisons, the 
Monody written at Matlock, Lines on 
leaving a Place of Residence, and Hope, 
an Allegorical Sketch, may be particu- 
larly mentioned, and will descend to 
posterity, and be long read after such 
unhandsome attempts as Lord Byron’s 
and those of your anonymous corres- 
pondent are forgotten. I leave, there- 
fore, your anonymous correspondent 
In possession of his tasteless opimion, 
merely requesting the favour of your 
permitting the twenty-first Sonnet of 
Bowles to appear below, as a proof 
of the power which. he possesses 
of exciting the feelings, by genuine 
poetry; very different, indeed, from 
v¢ "cream and water,” so unceremo- 
nlously bespattered over all this gentle- 
man’s writings, 
wae the sneers of Lord Byron must not 
- oo passed over; they do no credit 
nn judgment, and would rather 
rsa us to suspect that he had not 
en read the poetry of the amiable 
om whom he has so unmercifully 
‘sured: for, if he had, obtuse must 
that e feeling, and dull the apprehension, 
what . prompt him to say or write 
™ 3€ Is reported to have said, and 





what we know he has written, concern- 
ing Bowles. 

Lord Byron, while I render due re- 
spect to his transcendant genius, ap- 
pears to me to have been one of those 
spirits (I wish there were not so many 
amongst us) who too often write for 
effect, and for effect merely, andto excite 
the public attention. He was one, too, 
of those who presume that they have 
a right to say all they think, how crude 
soever their thoughts may be, or how 
injurious soever they may be to the fair 
fame, or to the feelings of other persons. 
They doubtless occasionally say, by such 
a headlong course, some very smart 
and piquant things; but they invariably 
produce by such sayings, in the more 
dispassionate portion of the public— 
that portion whose. opinion is of most 
value—a feeling of disgust, which, when 
the recent effervescence subsides, has 
more weight in apportioning literary 
honours than has been commonly sup- 
posed, The absurdity of his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, that the first fortnight 
decides the public opinion of a new book, 
is not less apparent than the silliness 
of the question, “ What poets had we 
in 1795 ?”’—This question reminds me 
of some observations made by Voltaire, 
in his mtroduction to the History of 
Charles the Twelfth: we have only to 
change the persons and subjects, and we 
shall see: the world in which Lord 
Byron moved ! 

“Ils regardent la cour ot ils ont 
vécu comme la plus belle qui ait jamais 
été, le roi qu’ils ont vu comme le plus 
grande monarque, les affaires dont ils 
se sont mélés comme ce qui a jamais été 
de plus important dans le monde: ds 
s’imaginent que la postérité verra tout 
cela avec les mémes yeux.—Echauffées 
par la vivacité de ces éveénemens présentes, 
ils pensent étre dans lépoque la plus 
singulicre depuis la création.’ But the 
philosopher, the dispassionate observer, 
sees present objects with very different 
eyes. When Lord Byron, therefore, 
asks “ what poets had we in 1795?” as 
his Lordship was too young to have 
any distinct literary recollections of 
that period, it may be useful to observe 
here, that we had a few who could 
warble tolerably even then. There 
were Mason, Home, Cowper, Beattie 
and Burns, all enjoying therich and well- 
earned fame to which their writings 
had entitled them. There were also, 
Bowles and Southey, and Coleridge 
himself, just rising into notice; there 
was also Darwin, whose Botanie Gar- 


dens excited no ordinary interest ; tag 
ther 
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Rogers, and many others, without 
the mention of Hayley, Miss Williams, 
or Charlotte Smith, who adorned that 


‘period of our poetical literature. 


In concluding this letter, I ought, 
perhaps, to thank your anonymous 
correspondent for having given me an 
opportunity of adverting to a poet, 
who is, I confess, with me a favourite ; 
and who has, I lament, on more than 
one occasion, been illiberally and un- 
meritedly treated. Sure also I am, 
that the admirer of the more refined 
feelings of our nature will thank me for 
calling his attention to the poetry of 
Bowles; to that poetry, which will 
neither redden the cheek of youth, nor 
excite the disgust of age. 

Your’s, &c. Jas, JENNINGS. 

London, Aug. 6, 1825. 

SonNNET XX1.— April 1793. 

Whose was that gentle voice, that, whis- 
pering sweet, 

Promis’d methought long days of bliss 
sincere ? 

Soothing it stole on my deluded ear, 

Most like soft music, that might sometimes 
cheat 

Thoughts dark and drooping? ’Twas the 
voice of Hope. 

Of love and social scenes it seemed to speak, 

Of truth, of friendship, of affection meck ; 

That, oh! a friend, might to life’s down- 
ward slope 

Lead us in peace, and bless our latest 


hours. 

Ah me! the prospect saddened as she 
sung ; 

Loud on my startled ear, the death-bell 
rung ; 

Chill darkness wrapt the pleasurable 
bowers, 

Whilst Horror, pointing to yon breathless 
clay, 

‘No peace be thine,”’ exclaimed—“away, 
away !”’ 


i pa 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


“Avutp Rosin Gray.” 

OME months back an inquiry com- 
menced in the Monthly Magazine, 
and was brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, as to who was the real author of 
those charming elegiac lines, the “ Beg- 
gar’s Petition.” I should feel extremely 
obliged to some of your equally well- 
informed correspondents, if they could 
inform me who wrote the poetry and 
composed the music of that favourite 
Scotch air, “ Auld Robin Gray.” I need 
not say how often this exquisitely plain- 
tivemelody, when sung by Mrs. Kennedy 
ye - ’ 

Mrs. Wrighton, and others, has drawn 
tears from the lovely eyes of British 


"— Heraldic Question. 


“ Auld Robin Gray. 
‘there were, besides, Crabbe, Hurdis, 








[Oct. 1, 


beauty. It has been generally thé fashion 

to admire the music only; but I think 

the words are equally touching, The 

following stanza, I think, is unequal. 

ed for genuine poetical beauty and 

pathos. 

My father urg’d me sair, my mither gj’ 
na’ speak, 

But she look’d in my face till my heart 
was like to break; 

So I gave him my hand, tho’ my heart was 
far at sea; 

But Auld Robin Gray is a guid man to me, 


Your’s, &c. Enorr. 
SS 
To we Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
IR: 

HE arms of Normandy were Leo- 
pards (1), and were successively 
borne by the Conqueror and his two 
regal sons. On the accession of Henry II. 
a change in the line of succession took | 
place, and a consequent change in the 
coat armour was occasioned; Henry 
adopting the ensign of his father, Count 
of Anjou, which was a shield charged 
with golden lions (2), with the arms of 
Anjou. Henry II. also introduced the 
short cloak of that province, from which 
he got the surname of court-manile (3). 
The third lion was also added by Henry 
II., on his marriage with Eleanor, only 
daughter and sole heiress of the Duke 
of Acquitaine (a lion being the armorial 
bearing of Acquitaine) (4). The sons 
and successors of Henry did not, how- 
ever, invariably use the paternal arms 
of Anjou exclusively, but sometimes 
adopted the arms of Normandy ; as was 
the case on the coronation of Richard 
I., “ who wore a royal cloak of crimson 
velvet, thickly powdered with golden 

leopards” (5). ; 
These facts and circumstances will, 
I trust, sufficiently demonstrate the orl- 
gin of the change, and account for the 
apparent confusion, in the coat armour 

of the Kings of England. Yours, &c. 
9th Sept. 1825. G.O., Lanrrac. 


ee 





(1) Brydson’s Heraldry, p. 46. ; 

(2) A shield charged with golden lions 
was borne by Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest 
son of the Count of Anjou (the father of 
Henry II.), when the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him by his father- 
in-law Henry I., at his marriage with his 
daughter, the Empress Matilda. Bryd- 
son’s Heral., p. 22. : . 

(3) Henry’s Hist. of Great Brit., p- 3.38, 
vol. 6. The mantle was adorned with the 
arms of the wearer. 

(4) See Dr. Meyrick’s curious and valt- 
able work on ancient armour. 
(5) Brydson’s Heraldry, p. 46. 















1825] 
THE RUILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. No. xtvn. 


The Quarterly, and Westminster 
Reviewers. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 

E said in our last—in the com- 
W parison between the Westmins- 
ter and the Quarterly Reviewers, of Dr. 
Henderson’s History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines—which we were just 
entering upon, when our limits com- 
pelled us to break off,—that the latter, 
though he set-out with disclaiming the 
intention,* became, instead of a tory 
classic, a chemico-political economist— 
we might have gone further :—we might 
have said—that, upon this subject, he 
almost becomes a sort of jacobin—or, 
at least, something very like it,—an eco- 
nomical reformer: finds out that every 
thing isnot just as it should be; vents 
his spleen against partial and dispro- 
portioned taxation; and grumbles at 
being obliged to quench, or inflame, his 
thirst with a compound of “ harshness, 
bitterness, acidity and other repulsive 
qualities, which are only disguised by‘a 
large admixture of ardent spirit,” instead 
of regaling his palate with the light and 
delicate wines of Champagne and _ the 
Bordelais, 


“We do think it a serious evil, no matter 
how produced or how far remediable, that 
the national taste should have become habi- 
tuated to the brandiéd, fiery, deleterious 
potations which are known as ‘ common 
port ;’ and that, as Dr. Henderson accu- 
rately states the case, ‘the man of mode- 
rate fortune, who purchases for daily use a 
cask of good ordinary French wine, at eight- 
pence a-gallon, must submit to a tax of 
more than 1,500 per cent.’ This tax may 
now be 700 per cent. lighter, but still the 











_* With a qualification, however; a part 
of the phraseology of which, we suspect, our 
readers will not very much admire :— 
— We are by any means disposed to under- 

© importance of these researches ; for as tong 
~* man is a wine-drinking animal, it behoves him to 
je oo to those whose labours are directed to 
enters © quality of his potations. But on such 
Sadie = of the public weal, scientific and 
cious, “a ae ver lieges in general, however biba- 
canservance of thet : repose themselves, for the 
Gi ieene eir health, and the delectation of 
oan a conservance of delectation”’ have 
Sian or bibacious lieges ” who “repose 
of a —punrdians."—<. e.make cushions 
had been a . € suspect that the reviewer 
wt : little too bibacious himself when 
flask as t us ; and had made so free with the 
state of fe put the pedantitious fluids into a 

rmentation. 


Monruzy Mac. No. 415, 
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main evil exists for the consumer: that the 
market is not open to the equal competition 
of French and Portuguese wines ; that the 
genuine supply of good Oporto is noto- 
riously and utterly unequal to the demand 
which the protection occasions for it; and 
that every temptation is therefore created 
to mix it with villanous trash, and to cover 
the adulteration with excessive quantities 
of brandy.” 

In short, this Quarterly Reviewer 
seems to be a don vivant—a good jolly 
fellow, with something like a clerical 
acuteness and discrimination of taste 
in these matters; and when his imagi- 
nation puts a bumper in his hand and 
places his bottle before him, his feel- 
ings become as acute as the perceptions 
of his palate. He feels where the shoe 
pinches ; and, “i’faith,” as an Irishman 
might say, “it is in his troat ;” and he 
can discover the cause, and denounce 


-it too; and can cry out against in- 


justice, quite as naturally “ an as he were 
any radical.” 

Both the reviewers, however, go 
pretty fully into the whole subject ot 
Dr. Henderson’s book; and both (es- 


pecially the Westminster) interpolate 


freely from their own stores of re- 
search—with the advantage, neverthe- 
less, in point of historical information 
and tasteful learning, decidedly on the 
side of the Westminster. 

We noted a variety of passages in 
both, as we proceeded, to which we 
wished to refer again for quotation ; 
but find them much too numerous for 
our allotted space. We must satisfy 
ourselves, therefore, with merely ob- 
serving that, of the original matter in- 
troduced by the respective reviewers, 
the sketch of the geographical history 
of the vine (at the commencement of 
the Westminster article), its indigenous 
origin in Persia, its progress always to 
the west (never to the east, or, at any 


-rate, not farther than the Indus), and 


the countries over which it has ulti- 
mately spread, with what relates to the 
palm wine of eastern countries,—appear 
particularly entitled to commendatory 
attention; while, in the Quarterly, the 
same preference is due to what relates 
to the vines of the American continent, 
in which some species were indigenous 
also,—the wild vine, from whose fruit a 
tolerable wine may be made, flourishing 
with great luxuriance even in Canada, 
—and to the history of the cultivation 
of the vine in our own country, where, 
most assuredly, in elder times (proba- 
bly from the days of the Romans, cer- 
tainly during the Saxon cpoch, and as 

__— assuredly 
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assuredly for some time after the Nor- 
man conquest,) vineyards existed to no 
inconsiderable extent. We may add, 
that the tradition is yet not lost in the 
bottoms of Gloucestershire ; that those 
beautiful hills among which factories 
now rise, and over which the earth- 
stars of cottage industry may, on a 
spring or autumn evening, be seen 
twinkling like another galaxy, were 
once covered with vintage. The pas- 
sages alluded to, in both these Reviews, 
furnish matter that ought to be incor- 
porated in Dr. Henderson’s work, if it 
come (which we should think very 
likely) to a second edition. We 
agree also with the Quarterly, that, the 
work being “ professedly historical,” 
the author ought to have “ carried the 
chain of his inquiries regularly through 
the middle ages.”* The work is now 
before us. We have compared the 
text with the comments, and are there- 
fore entitled to join our commendation 
of Dr. Henderson with that of his Re- 
viewers ; and to our testimony on the 
taste and beauty of the wood-cuts with 
which it is embellished (vignette tail- 
pieces and initials,) to add, that we by 
no means accord with the Quarterly 
critic, in wishing that these devices had 
been engraved on copper ; our opinion 
being decisively, that embellishments 
upon the printed page, if beautifully 
executed, as these are, are much better 
in wood, because harmonizing much 
better with the letter-press. 

The VIIIth Article of the West- 
minster Review criticizes “Solution of the 
Cambridge Problems, from 1800 to 1820. 
By J.M.F. Wricut, 3.a., late Scholar 
of Trin. Col, Cambridge, 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. 1400;” and, after characterizing 
these problems as “a more curious 
and ample collection of mathematical 
conundrums than can elsewhere be 
found; containing a great deal that is 
very trashy, and much that is merely 
whimsical ; with a considerable residue 
of sterling sense and ingenuity ;” and as 
exhibiting, good or bad, “the concentrat- 
ed essence of the labours of the most 
ingenious men in Cambridge, for a 
period of twenty years,” proceeds to 
state and to maintain (though not de- 
nying to “the industry and ingenuity” 
of the author “ the just meed of ap- 
probation”), that “ Mr. Wright has not 





° We entreat the reader to remember, 
that, “ carrying a chain through the mid- 


dle ages "’ is the Reviewer's metaphor, not 
ours. —E pir. 





done all that might h Sein 
one ail that might have ished ” 
And indeed, whee, e Heber soy 
to which Mr. Wright thinks it is sum 
cient merely to refer his reader when 
any problem occurs which may be found 
in them, are included Archimedes. 
Horsley’s Newton; Lacroix, on the 
differential and integral Calculus, in 
French, three quarto volumes, averag. 
ing nearly a thousand pages each - 
Vince’s Astronomy, anether quarto jn 
three ponderous volumes; the Philoso. 
phical Transactions, &c.,” it may well 
be admitted that “the student who 
takes up the Cambridge problems yill 
find, even with the aid of this book, 
many difficulties which he can resolye 
only by consulting sources of informa. 
tion very widely scattered,”’ and some 
of them not very easily accessible; and 
accordingly that, although Mr. Wright 
“has done a great deal, and what he 
has done is, with very few exceptions, 
well done,” every thing is not done, 
that might have been accomplished for 
facilitating the progress of the mathe- 
matical student. 


Art. IX. is a direct and unsparing at- 
tack upon the present system of educa- 
tion at our public schools and univer- 
sities. It takes for its text, or motto, 


“ Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
illustrated by the Method of Teaching the 
Logic Class in the University of Glasgow; 
together with Observations on the Expe- 
diency of extending the Practical System to 
other Academical Establishments, and on the 
Propriety of making certain Additions to the 
Course of Philosophical Education in Um- 
versities. By George Jardine, A. M., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
in that University. 1 vol. Second Edition, 
enlarged.” 


But after a sentence or two of general 
and well-merited commendation to 
that very judicious and valuable work 
lof which see a short notice in the M.M. 
No. 408, p. 252], “the production of an 
experienced teacher, as well as of a 
sensible and conscientious man,” the 
reviewer flies off, avowedly, at a tangent, 
“to take up a position in the general 
question of education, which Professor 
Jardine has passed over :”—in short, 
to attack the classics (as a primary ob- 
ject of education) in their strong holds 
of Westminster and Eton, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Sas ile 
After exulting in our progressive a0 
recent improvements in mechanic arts, 
&c., by means of which “ we have on 
verted the distaff, the horse-mill, an 


the coracle, which we received — 






‘ill 





1952. J : 

éestors, into the cotton-engine, 
oy steam-engine, and the three-decker, 
at multiplied thereby our wealth, our 
resources, our comforts, our power and 
out rank in the world, to a degree which 
no mind could have anticipated,” the 
reviewer then proceeds :— 

« Yet our improvements on their ma- 
chinery have been nearly limited to the 
machinery of wealth; to the inanimate 
world; to length, and breadth, and depth, 
and weight. We have forgotten mind in 
our pursuits of matter. We have dis- 
covered that the soil will yield a tenfold 
produce by the exertions of our mechanical 
«kill; that value a thousand-fold can be 
added, by our dexterity and industry, to 
the most worthless of nature’s productions. 
But we have scarcely discovered that pa- 
rallel exertions of industry and attention 
may be applied to the cultivation of the 
rude, metaphysical soil of the mind of man” 
—“ We have wanted courage to invent 
and apply, for ourselves, to mind, as we 
have done to matter, new powers, new 
combinations and new proceedings.”’ 


“Yet we maintain, with all our vigour 
of argument, and example, and anger, the 
system which cultivates the rough desert 
of man’s mind as it was cultivated when 
man was a tyrant or a slave, when he was 
ignorant of arts and sciences, comfortless, 
powerless, and debased; which makes 
monks when there are no longer con- 
vents.” —“ In the time of Alfred, the busi- 
ness of society, the national honour and 
the public good, demanded that men should 
be educated so as to perform their several 
duties in the society. And they were edu- 
cated to this.’"—“ The soldier was trained 
in the exercises appropriate to his business 
—the churchman was taught Latin, be- 
cause Latin was the language of his trade ; 
and he who sought to be accomplished, as 
men seek that still, studied the languages, 
which then embodied all the known litera- 
ture of the world.” 


And here, according to the Review- 
ers, in this respect we still remain— 


“ The church has-fled- before Luther, 
and the monks before Henry; yet West- 
minster and Harrow, Winchester and Eton, 
are seminaries for monks.” If the pre- 
sent world of Europe is a world of litera- 
_ it 1s also a world of science and art. 
hatever remoter debts it may have to the 
‘ormer, itis to the two latter that it looks 
peeentely for all its comforts, all its 
— and all its power. Directly and 
ar tely, we have risen to the station 
the "aoe occupy, not by literature, not by 

ob Wledge of extinct languages, but by 
a of politics, of law, of public 
by ioe of commerce, of mathematics ; 
* fe nomy, by chemistry, by mechanics, 

ural history. It is by these that we 
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are destined to rise yet higher. These 
constitute the business of society, and in 
these ought we to seek for the objects of 
education. Yet these are not the objects 
of our great and organized system of edu- 
cation. The monopoly remains what it 
was six centuries ago; and it is to inter- 
lopers that we are indebted for almost all 
that we possess of an education suited to 
the wants and the spirit of the age.” 


Such is the pith and marrow of the 
five first pages of the article under con- 
sideration; and we confess that, in the 
greater part of this and of what follows, 
we go with the Reviewers very cor- 
dially; and we are much disposed to a be- 
lief, thatif a complete catalogue of all the 
works and inventions of real social utility 
were made out, together with the names 
and educational biographies of heir 
respective authors, that the regularly 
educated (the members of“ the mono- 
poly,” as the Reviewer calls them) 
would make but a poor figure by the 
side of the (uneducated, or self-educat- 
ed, or chance-educated) “ interlopers.” 
Yet, at the same time, we cannot with- 
holdthe opinion, that here, and through- 
out this and similar articles, the West- 
minster Reviewers (i. e. those of this 
eer under-rate considerably the 
value of literary and classical attain- 
ments:—that there is a- sect among 
them so exclusively infatuated by the 
new science of political economy, and 
the pursuits and calculations obviously 
connected with it, as to have persuaded 
themselves, that there is no value or 
excellence in any thing else : that they 
have become mere political economists ; 
and, like the mere anythings else—mere 
classics, or mere horse jockics — they 
think their own knowledge is the only 
real knowledge, and all the rest to be 
mereignorance. They seem to forget the 
quickening powcr which the aggregate 
human mind derives from studies and 
attainments merely intellectual—from 
those pursuits that expand the genius 
and kindle the imagination: they do not 
perceive, what nevertheless is the case, 
that these (though the immediate attri- 
butes but of a few) diffuse their quicken- 
ing influence through the general atmo- 
sphere of society, which becomes breath- 
ed by myriads unconscious of its source: 
—that even the mechanic arts which 
most immediately administer to the 
progress of national wealth and accom- 
modation — to agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce—to the increase 
of Rent, and the profitable employ- 
ment of Lazovur, owed their first origin, 
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and continue to owe a considerable 
portion of their active energy, to that 
elasticity of mind and quickness of per- 
ception, which literary cultivation and in- 
tellectual genius first diffused; and which 
they still continue to diffuse, though, 
in many instances, with an undetected 
influence, through the whole extended 
circle of society. Where would che- 
mistry, where would mechanic science, 
where would operative art,comparatively, 
have been, if a Bacon had never lived ? 
There is scarcely a rustic at his plough, 
certainly notamechanic in his workshop, 
who has not bis daily obligations to 
that great luminary of the paths of mind. 
Yet was it at the lamp of classical eru- 
dition, that the philosopher Bacon first 
lit up that flame, which has diffused its 
warmth and its lustre through the gene- 
ral atmosphere, not of his country only, 
but of the civilized world. Nor is there 
a highly cultivated mind of any activity 
(whatever may be the particular walk of 
his studies and attainments) that does 
not contribute something to the gene- 
ral diffusion of this vivifying warmth 
and light. 

The Reviewer, in disputing the appli- 
cability of the present system of educa- 
tion, puts aside, for the present, its re- 
ference to the church. 


‘* But the church (as he observes) con- 
stitutes but a small part of the active com- 
munity. It has no share in law, physic, 
commerce, or arts ; it exerts no productive in- 
dustry, and, with the exception of the twenty- 
four bishops, it takes no part in the poli- 
tical government. If our institutions edu- 
cate lawyers, and merchants, and physi- 
cians, and statesmen, they teach them what 
they teach to churchmen — Ovid and Catul- 
lus, Homer and drinking, driving curricles 
and stage-coaches, and rowing boats. Must 
we conclude that education is an useless 
labour? that nature does all; that man, at 
twenty-four, having been denominated a 
master of arts, springs up a lawyer, a 
statésman, or a physician, to act and govern 
by intuition; and, well imbued with syntax 
and port, to transfer his hand from the 
reins of four greys to those of the state? 
No: there is here a dilemma. That he 
may fall down from Newmarket into the 
cabinet, a statesman, we do not deny: but 
if he hopes to thrive at the bar or the ex- 
change, he knows that he must commence 
his education when he is thought to have 
quitted it.”"—*‘ The education of those who 
are really educated is their own work.”’— 
“ Twenty times in a century the world 
wonders at a ‘self-taught’ individual—a 
Ferguson, a Burns, a Watt, or a Chantrey. 
it forgets that all who are taught are 
equally self-taught ; but Westaninster and 


Oxford receive th Pe 
ord receive the praise, a f sae. 
= alone, — ht aa = Hh his ae 

e came, holds his peac on 
Gatmestion” pence and’ mainte 

This is a little too Strong. That the 

trammels of our public schools and yn; 
versities, with their absurd methods nd 
false objects of education, have a ten. 
dency to keep down the towering ener. 
gies of first-rate, or extraordinary minds 
we can readily believe ; but that (with all 
their hereditary monkish absurdities) 
they mature many to a respectable 
mediocrity, cannot, we think, be ques- 
tioned. When the thousands that are 
educated at them, and the millions ex. 
pended on that education, come to be 
considered, it is true that the record of 
conspicuous results (swell the catalogue 
as you will) is but “a beggarly account 
of empty boxes: but, without them, 
unless we had something better, what 
would have been the probable state of 
national intellect at this time? Nor let 
it be supposed that even a Ferguson, a 
Watt, or a Chantrey; or even a Burns, 
at his plough-tail, had nothing in his 
mind that would not have been there 
but for our seminaries of classical edu- 
cation. We are, however, perfectly 
ready to admit that 
“the cultivation of letters alone is but 
one branch of education, and ought to be 
but one branch of the Academic Institu- 
tions of a nation, as natiOns now are, or 
should desire to be.” 
And we cannot but think, considering 
the title of the book which stands at the 
head of this Westminster article, that 
some notice ought here to have been 
taken of what Professor Jardine has not 
only suggested, but, in some degree, 
effected in this respect. Among all the 
voluminous disquisition of three Quar- 
terly Reviews, is it to be left to us (if 
our scanty space and opportunities 
should ever permit) to bring the general 
reader acquainted with the obligations 
which the science of education owes to 
the enlightened professor of Rhetoric 
at the University of Glasgow? 

We shall not follow the Westminster 
Reviewer through all his reiterated refe-. 
rences to 
“the many men, the enlighteners of 
their age in literature, science and art, who 
have been educated at a mean country 
school, or at no school, and are as unac- 
quainted with the taste of Christchurch 
claret, as of Baliol beer ;”—* But 


* We cannot upon this subject confine our vision 
to our own country. The pure, the benevolent, a 
heart-warming philosophy of tlie Jew beggar bey: 
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But admitting, as we do admit, the 
comparative value of classical attain- 
ments, we proceed to that part of the Re- 
yiewer’s animadversions upon which we 
think he might even have been more ex- 

licit, the time as unnecessarily as ab- 
surdly consumed—generally speaking, 
in the very imperfect accomplishment 


of an exclusive object : 


“ From six or eight, till sixteen or seven- 
teen, nine or ten months in every precious 
year of youth are occupied, for six or eight 
hours of every day, in learning, or trying 
to learn, a little Latin and less Greek ; in 
attempting, in fact, not to read and under- 
stand the matter of a classical author—to 
know the history, the poetry, the philosophy, 
the policy, the manners, and the opinions of 
Greeceand Rome—but the grammar, the syn- 
tax, the parsing, the quantities, and the ac- 
cents—not in learning to write and speak the 
languages, but in getting by rote a few scraps, 
fabricating nonsense, Or sense verses, it is 
indifferent which. In ten years of this 
labour, privation, punishment, slavery and 
expense, what is gained even of this use- 
less trash? Nothing. Let the man who 
can now write and speak Latin—let him 
who can read the poets, philosophers and 
kistorians with the facility and pleasure that 
he reads Hume and Milton, or even Boi- 
leau and Tasso, answer whether he ac- 
quired these powers at school, or whether 
he is not self-educated.”’ 


“ The apotheosis (of the university 
scholar, says the reviewer, and he says 
truly) is, to talk of accents which -he knows 
not the purpose of, and never will dis- 
cover; to squabble about digammas; to 
discover metres in AZschylus, of which 
Eschylus never dreamed ; to read Homer 
ina measure which Homer would not re- 
cognize to be his own poetry, perhaps not 
even his own language.” 


Nothing can be more self-evident than 
this—nay, nothing more self-evident than 
the conviction of the pedants and peda- 
gogues who talk about these matters, if 
they would only ask themselves what 
their convictions are. Their very lan- 
guage betrays it: ‘ You must not read 
as you scan,” they say. Then why 
teach us so to scan? Are we to be 
flogged for six years into a theory, 
which the very floggers would laugh 








Moses Mendlesohn, of Berlin, comes streaming upon 
ae ntttion, like a flood of morning light, to 
ro us, a8 a crowd of other instances might 

a how Perfectly unnecessary the aristocratical 
of an university education is to the foster- 
ete opment of the finest and best powers of 
sak and to maturing the highest dignity, with- 
aanen cating the modest meekness of human cha- 

-—See our Rev. M.M., No. 409, p- 35]. 


in our faces if we were to carry into 
practice?* 

As far as the writer before us goes up- 
on this subject, he is perfectly right ; 
and we lament that our limits compel 
us to restrain our inclination to pursue 
the subject still further. We perfectly 
agree that 
“the practical truth respecting the re- 
lation of a school, schoolboy and grammar, 
is, that grammar is not learned, and never 
can be learned, at a school, and that the 
attempt to teach it, the mode of teaching 
it, and the pretence of teaching a language 
through it, are insults to the common sense 
of mankind, as well as to the experience of 
ages.” 

We know, indeed, from what has 

passed under our own observation, that 
more Latin, for example, may be ac- 
quired without the impediments of a 
classical tutor, and the parrot-like ab- 
surdity of learning grammars, as it is 
called, by heart, in twelve months, than 
is usually acquired at our public schools 
in more than half as many years. We 
echo with full accordance the reprehen- 
sion, that in our public schools, 
“our own language and its authors are 
not only neglected, but excluded, by the 
system ; and were it not for our mothers 
and nurses, it is tolerably certain that we 
should possess as little language as an 
ourang-outang, since we should understand 
neither English, Latin, nor Greek.” 

We admit the perfect futility of the 
pretence that, by learning (or pretending 
to learn) the Greek and Latin Gram- 
mars, we become masters of our own; 
and that, without the study of the dead 
languages,we could never understand the 
etymology and structure of the English. 
We, also, shall be obliged, 

“if the Dean of Westminster will please 
to tell us how much he teaches, or knows, 
of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Celtic, 
French, Italian, Danish, Low Dutch, &c. ; 
and will also inform us how many English 
words come straightway to us from Ggeek 
or Latin.” 

The futility of the pretence, if it want- 
ed further exposition, might be illus- 


trated by the rareness of the instances 
in 





* As if Homer and Virgil constructed their verses 
upon a theoretical principle of rhythmus, that was 
to be subverted in practice, before those verses could 
be rendered acceptable to the ear! adjusted imagi- 
nary quantities, to involve themselves in useless diffi- 
culties, and amuse Utopian sophists! and the mea- 
sures they elaborated were addressed to the fingers of 
pedants, not to the organs of their readers, or the 
hearing of their auditors. —Essay on the study of Eng- 
lish Rhythmus, 1812. 
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in which our giant scholars have written 
even tolerable English. Even the style 
of Johnson, we trust, has ceased to be a 
model for vernacular composition. But 
what can surpass the barbarous jargon 
of the should-be English of Dr. Parr ? 
Gilbert Wakefield, though somewhat 
more anglicized in his studies and acquire- 
ments, would claim but little reverence 
if his English periods were the primary 
test of his literary merits; and it is well 
known that the scientific erudition of 
some of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
present day, is obscured and rendered 
almost repulsive by the jargon in which 
it is communicated to the world. In 
short, the rarest of all our literary phe- 
nomena is—an English Scholar. Por- 
son was the only man we remember 
who united, in an eminent degree, 
that character, together with that 
of supereminence in classic lore. The 
English seems to be the only language 
which it is not disgraceful for well- 
educated Englishmen never to have 
studied; and, therefore, in its energies 
and capabilities, never to understand. 

But the numerals on our MS. pages 
warn us that we are trespassing beyond 
all bounds. We have got upon our 
hobby, and are in danger of riding, if not 
ourselves, our readers out of breath. 
We will add, therefore (and we will add 
it without comment) but one extract 
more: it is what relates to the sup- 
posed advantage to our parliamentary 
and other public orators from making 
Demosthenes and Cicero the models of 
their eloquence : 

“ Of the two great ends of oratory, to 
convince the reason and to influence the 
feelings, what are the debts due to former 
orators? It is from his own soul that man 
speaks oratory, as from his own soul he 
writes poetry! He to whom nature has 
given voice, fluency, and grace, and to 
whom practice has given language—his 
owl language, not that of Greece and 
Rome—he to whom nature has granted 
the logical faculty, the mind that grasps 
rapidly and certainly the most remote as 
the nearest relations, which analyses, ar- 
ranges, and condenses, and he to whom the 
study, not of two dead languages, but of 
all the infinite knowledge of modern days 
has furnished materials, that man is the 
orator. Be his subject what it may, he 
will not quail before Demosthenes; and 
to him it is indifferent whether Cicero ever 
lived. That he may profit by the study of 
good models, we are not so absurd as to deny. 


But till the language of modern oratory is 
that of Greece or Rome; till the voon Aaa 
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of modern oratory is the matter that en- 
gaged Rome and Athens; till the audi. 
ences of Britain are Athenian and 

audiences, he will profit but scantily b 
Greek and Roman models. And we will as 
any modern orator, how far he has profited 
by those models—any audience capable of 
judgment, what are the debts of modern 
oratory to the ancient masters in that art?” 


Into the superior importance of the 
modern languages, European or Ori. 
ental, over the dead languages of Greece 
and Rome, to those who are destined to 


-commercial, and even political pursuits, 


we will not enter; the position is self- 
evident. Nor will we concern ourselves 
with the inquiry which the Reviewer 
presses with such “ sober and utilitarian 
sadness’’— 


** how the universalpursuit of literature 
and poetry—poetry and literature—is to con- 
duce towards cotton-spinning, or abolishing 
the Poor Laws, or removing commercial re- 
strictions, or restraining the Holy Alliance, 
or convincing the other half of England that 
a Catholic is a Christian ; or recasting the 
Court of Chancery?” &c. 


because we are not, in fact, quite so far 
gone in this “ utilitarian sadness” as to 
Imagine that cotton-spinning, and poli- 
tics, and political economy, are the only 
ends of life and the only objects of hue 
man civilization ; but look upon them, in 
reality, as among the means only toa 
higher end. Wedonot look upon “litera- 
ture” either as “a harlot” or “a se- 
ducer ;” though she may be occasionally 
perhaps perverted into both ; and cot- 
ton-spinning politics, and political econo- 
my also, are sometimes, we are afraid, 
drwy into much worse—as many & 

ardened, corrupted, avaricious heart 
might witness. We are not for strip- 
ping “ polished society” of its irue “ Co- 
rinthian capital ;” nor do we see why 
the opulent merchant or manufacturer 
should not have a taste for literature, or 
the solace of its accomplishments ; es 
cially as we are perfectly satisfied, that 
if our public schools and universities 
were once disencumbered of the barba- 
rous monkish technical system by which 
the labour of acquisition is multiplied, 
and its progress retarded, there 1s time 
enough for our ingenuous youth to ac- 
quire those accomplishments against 
which the Westminster economists are 
so immeasurably hostile, without su- 
perseding those other essential objects 
of education, the paramount importance 
of which we have not the least inclina- 
tion to deny. 
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pic FRAGMENTS—No. VIII. 





SUPERSTITION. 


How many crimes has Superstition made 

Which Nature meant no crimes '—__how 
many woes ss 

On Nature’s suffering progeny entail’d 

By real crimes which she herself provok d, 

And call’d them virtues'!—cheating us to 
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acts ; ° 
That war on heayen in heaven’s insulted 


, name : 
Placing a demon on the throne of God, 
In practic blasphemy ; and dooming those 
: To dungeon and to gibbet and the stake, 
In whom the real godhead was too strong 
To bow in worship to the idol forms 
By venal priests array d. 

; Thou, “Reason! thou,” 
Whose genuine inspiration in our hearts 
Makes revelation of the sole true faitlh—- 
Whose attribute is pure philanthropy, 
Unlimited by sect, or rank, or tribe, 

Tint of a skin, or colour of a creed,— © 

‘Tis thou art the blasphemer, whose free 
voice 

The juggler fears, and Superstition hates : 

For thou would’st mar their traffic. Thou 
hast need 

Of neither priests nor altars : need’st not buy 

Thy way to heaven with prayers of pamper'd 
drones, 

Who preach up abstinence, with luxury 
gorg’d, 

And chastity, with Sodom in their hearts ;— 

Who, with stern pride, teach meek humility, 

And saint it from the reek of Belial’s stew. 

Thou mak’st no truck with gorgeous Ty- 
ranny 

To — the orphan’s spoil ; nor bow’st the 
nec 

Of drudging hinds defrauded of their hire ; 

Nor teachest them, when Rapine stalks 
abroad 

In proud authority, to kiss the hand 

That seizes on their little all, to glut 

Insatiate waste and riotous excess. 

Thou’rt no confederate with the merciless 
sword, 

That slaughters millions to exalt the name 

Of the thron’d ruffian, or enforce the lore 

That Kings alone are Heaven’ s/egitimates ; 

Their people Nature’s bastards, who have here 

Nor right, nor title, nor inheritance ; 

But, ‘like the brutes that perish,’ were 
design’d 

To crouch and toil and bleed, and take as 
boon 

Such grudging offal as may scant suffice 

To — them bear their burthen ; or, when 
needs, 

Tofit them for the slaughter.” Reason’s law 

hows no such base commandment; nor 

subdues 

0 such vile purposes the human will, 

hich Nature madeerect. ’Tis only thou, 


=~ wa 
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Accursed Superstition! ean’st accord 

These aids to Tyranny—for which alone 

State-craft hath foster’d thee ;—for which 
alone 

She guards thee with the penalty of laws, 

Endows thee, pampers thee, and seems to 
bend, 

(Mocking herself,) in reverence to thy nod. 

For this, imperial Rapine shares with thee 

Her greedy spoil, and else insatiate sway : 

For this with trappings decks thy fabling 
fanes, 

With incense fumes them, and with offer- 
ings loads ; 

Then bares her arm, and brandishes the bolt, 

And calls blasphemers all who dare to doubt 

Thy mystie dreams and lying oracles, 





TO MY HARP. 
Yes, my iov'd harp! the solace of my way, 
Thro’ this dark world of woes; tho’ not 
an ear 
Should listen to thy strain; tho’ not a voice 
Respond thy praise, neglected and forlorn ; 
Yet would I strain thee closer to my heart, 
Touch thy lone strings, and bid thee vibrate 
still, 
Sweet harp! unheedful of the world’s 
disdain : 
It cannot snatch from me the mountainscene, 
The rill, the valley, or the ocean flood, 
The grove sequester’d, or the winding dell, 
Or tow’ring cliff sublime. Still Nature 
spreads 
The portals of the sky, and Phebus still 
Comes, like a bridegroom, from the gates of 
morn, 
Wak’d by the soaring lark ; and midnight still, 
Her broad eye beaming ’mid the twinkling 
orbs, 
Lists to the song of Philomel, or hears 
The brooks, made glad by her reflected beams, 
Murmur her praise. And these, to thee 
attun’d, 
Lov’d harp, I sing, and wake the woodland 
choir 
At dawn, or lull at eve. O syren sweet! 
Enough for me, the genial breath of morn, 
The boundless sky, and rosy hues of beso, 
The sombre evening, and the twilight hour, 
Nature’s close covert, and her wide expanse : 
Enough for me—for thee: thy every string 
To these can vibrate, and of these respond, 
Sweet harp !—while lonely Meditation pours 
Her soothing balm thro’ every pulse, and 
ives 
To thy wild strain its pensive harmony. 
J.S.H. 


EPIGRA M. 
<6 J’ve made a match,”’ cries Joe. 
Says Ned—‘“ God send 
“ Your wife ne’er prove itso, 
<¢ With brimstone at the end.” 
Blue Anchor Road. Enoar. 
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THE MOCKING BIRD’S NIGHT SONG. 
TURDUS POLYGLOTTUS. 


From Mr. Jennixes’ unpublished Poem, 
* Ornithologia.” See Literary Varicties. 
Tue garish day is gone to rest, 

Then welcome, gentle Night ; 
I love thy silent solemn hours, 
When moon and stars are bright. 


I love, O Night! to hear repose 
In breathing slumbers sweet ; 

I love to hear thy crystal rills 
Slow murmuring at thy feet. 


Sweet Night! of love the tender nurse, 
I offer unto thee 

The holiest and the purest vows 
That e’er can offer'd be. 


Hast thou, sweet Night! a maiden seen, 
Array’d as seraph bright ? 

She wanders oft in yonder grove ; 
O tell me, gentle Night ! 


Awake, O breeze! and bear my song 
To that fair seraph bright ; 

Tell her that love awaits her steps 
In the bowers of moonlight. 


Then, welcome be thy silent hours, 
Thy moon and thy star-light, 

Thy deep reposé, thy bowers of bliss ; 
Thrice welcome, gentle Night, 





THE REDBREAST’S SONG. 
MOTACILLA RUBECOLA.—/Jhid, 


Come listen unto me, love, 
Beside the eglantine ; 

Or listen unto me, love, 
Beneath the shady pine. 


I wish not far to roam, love, 
Delighted to entwine 

In some sweet rosy bower, love, 
Thy gentle arms with mine. 


I wish, afar from noise, love, 
From fraud and strife malign, 
With thee, in peace to dwell, love— 
Such wish is surely thine. 


T like a quiet home, love, 
Where I, and all that’s mine, 

In one encircling band, move 
With thee and all that’s thine. 


I Jove to look around, love, 
On cherubs that are mine ; 

And oh! how sweet the thought, love— 
Those cherubs, too, are thine. 


I like a quiet spot, love, 
Where all such things combine 
‘To make us truly blest, love— 
A home, almost divine. 





EPIGRAM. 
“1 sess the marriage knot,”’ cries bride- 
groom Will, 
** Because it ties so firm two hearts in one.” 
“ nao) many a one would bless it gladlier 
still,”’ 


Cries Nick, “if that same knot were made 
to run,” 


Ewnonrv. 
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SONNET. a 

THE POET. 

Lost in some sweet abstraction of his Muse 

The youthful poet wanders on his way; j 

Fancy, in bright diversity of hues, ~’ 

Rich as young Flora’s coronet in May, 

Or as the rainbow, glittering through the 
ray, 

Which the sun prints on April’s watery 
face, 

Lures him a votary to her sentient Sway, 

With fine-hued forms of ornament and 
grace. 

Ah, poverty ! in vain would’st thou efface 

His generous glowings—high-rais’d hopes 
divine ; 

In vain would traffic’s hireling sons debase 

Those glorious lights that from heaven’s ra- 
diance shine ; 

From wrapt Imagination’s proudest sphere, 

The poet shines a central planet here. 

Enoxr, 


SONNET. 
HOME, SWERT HOME. 


My wearied mind on you, my cottage sweet, 

Leans glad, as homewardly my steps draw 
near 

Where thou hast found thy sylvan joy’s 
retreat. 

And, hark, what sounds of merriest mirth 
I hear !— 

It is my.children: they have caught the 
song, 

As through the woods I trill’d my artless lay, 

And the blythe-footed elves trip light along 

To meet their father on his homeward way, 

Like bees thick clustering round some 
floweret’s bell. 

Some mount his neck, some cling to either 

~ knee, 

How rich each sweet embrace, with heart- 
fond swell, 

Press’d on their roseate lips of infancy ! 

Meanwhile a richer bliss ’tis mine to share, 

When, at my cot arriv’d, Anna, I find thee 
there. Enort. 

SONNET 
10 AN ABSENT SCHOOLFELLOW. 


Sav, playmate of my boyish pastime hours, 

When void of care, with spirits gay and light, 

Both at one time in W—’s classic bowers, 

Trod the green paths of childhood with 
delight ; 

Firm as the ivy round the oak’s broad stem 

Our friendship grew, and both our hearts 
entwin’d ; 

Ah little thought I at our parting, when 

We swore the self-same love should ever 
bind, 

Affection thus should lose its recompense, 

And all our vows prove fruitless as the wind; 

We meant not to deceive, for innocence | 

Held her pure seat, then, in each bosom kind; 

But destiny, which wings fate’s waywa! 
dart, 

Slew our young hopes, and fix’d our dooms 


apart. Enokrt. 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


eee foe 


Analysis of a Species of Phosphate of Iron 
from the department of Vienne, Upper.*— 
This mineral is of a brown colour, and 

tallizes in the form of needle-like rays, 
gs some specimens of manganese, with small 
plue specks. It produces a green olive dust. 
Exposed for some time to contact with the 
air, it acquires a reddish heat and colour, 
and loses weight .in the proportion of 
0.081: 0,1. Five grammes treated with 
hydrochloric acid, left aresiduum of 15.00ths, 
composed of grains of quartz and mica. 
The solution, which was of a brownish 
yellow colour, was treated with an excess 
of strong solution of potass. The precipi- 
tate (washed in boiling water, until it ex- 
hibited no further signs of alkaline) weighed, 
when well dried, 304. It was then recog- 
nized to be a compound of oxide of iron 
and manganese, which were separated by 
boiling in hydrochloric acid, mitigated with 
water, afterwards diffusing the solution 
through a litre (nearly 23 wine pints) of 
this liquid; and, by degrees, precipitating 
the oxide of iron by the carbonate of potass. 
This oxide being again washed in cold, and 
then in boiling water, dried till ofa red heat, 
weighed 0.551. The oxide of manganese 
remained in solution in the liquor, and was 
precipitated by a sub-carbonate of potass, 
washed and calcined to a red heat: its 
weight being then equal to 0.072 of the 
paroxide. ‘This experiment, four times re- 
peated, afforded a mean of the chief con- 
stituents of this mineral in fts entire form. 
Peroxide of Iron---- 56.2 Phosporic Acid 27.84 





of Manganese 6.76 Water-------- 9.2 
Bul. Univ. — 
100.0 


The absorption of moisture by papers of 
different hinds, after being dried strongly 
before a fire, then weighed, exposed to 
much damp for twenty-four hours, and then 
Weighed again, have been found by Mr. T. 
Griffith to be as follows :— ; 

Foolscap-.-- 18 2 per cent. of the dry weight. 
Cartridge .. 17. 1 ditto. 


Brown. ..... 15 3 ditto. 
India tee eee ll 6 ditto. 
Filtering -- 5 © ditto. 


ee Brande’s Journ. No. 37. 
: Native Gold, in larger and more valuable 
ma than usual, has lately been found in 
o mines of Slatousk, in the province of 
P tenburg, in Russia ; nine of these lumps, 
—_ Inone day, weighed 58lbs. The largest, 


se 


a a Vietre 
Comprising the late province of Limosin—its 
“apital is Limoges.— Kait. 
B - gmmne is a French weight, containing about 
perains, 576 of which (French) are equal to 472.5 


{ . 
a. More accurately, a gramme contains 
of ao and is the weight of a eubic centimetre 


€r. A centimetre = 0.3 i 
= = 0.39370 Eng. in. [ Brun- 
£on's Compendium, . 6 ( 


Montnty Mac. No. 415. 


weighing I6lbs., was immediately sent off 
to be presented to the Emperor. 

An improved Filtering Apparatus has 
been invented by Mr. Donovan, of the 

Dublin Society, which will be found ex- 
tremely useful for filtering such liquids as 
are liable to be affected by the atmosphere. 
The apparatus consists of two glass vessels, 
the upper vessel, which contains the solu- 
tion or liquid, having an air-tight tube pro- 
jJecting from its bottom, which i inserted 
in the mouth of the lower vessel, either by 
mean of a perforated cork, or by having 
the tubes ground to fit. The lower vessel 
has also a projecting neck, which opens 
perpendicularly to receive the lower end of 
a bent tube, connected with the top of the 
upper vessel ; these connections being also 
air-tight. The upper vessel, with its con- 
tents, being thus placed on the lower 
vessel, and the connecting pipes fixed in the 
two necks, it is obvious that as the liquid 
percolates through the filter into the lower 
vessel, it will displace an equal volume of 
air, which will ascend by the small pipe 

into the upper vessel; thus, the liquid is 
cut off from all contact with the atmos- 
pherie air, except the small portion (equal 

to its own volume) which it displaces from 

the lower jar. In filtering any of the vola- 
tile fluids, as ether, ammonia, &c., the ad- 

vantages of this very simple apparatus will 
be evident. 

Air-blasts.— According to M. Guy Lus- 
sac (who has been making considerable re- 
searches connected with the expansion of 
and heat evolved by the different gases), 
atmospheric air does not undergo any 
change of temperature in passing through 
an aperture, whatever may be the degree 
of pressure of the blast ; but the sensation 
of cold experienced, in standing near an air- 
blast, arises from the expansion of the air 
into a larger volume, at the instant of its 
evolution from the bellows or air-shaft of a 
blowing machine. 

The Larva of Insects, which abound in 
stagnant waters at this period of the year, 
have often been known to produce dis- 
tressing complaints when taken into the 
human stomach. A case of this nature is 
related by Dr. Yule, in: the last number of 
the Phil. Journ. A young lady from Dum- 
friesshire had been afflicted tor about a 
year with dyspepsia, aggravated by symp- 
toms more than usually severe. She be- 
came daily more emaciated and weak, and 
was concluded to be dying of an incurable 
decline, when (a violent fit of coughing 
coming on) a number of insects of the co- 
leopterous kind were observed among the 
ejected contents of the stomach, mixed 


with a considerable quantity of blood. After 
21 this 
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this, with very simple means, the patient 
daily recovered her health. There is every 
reason to believe that many of the stomach 
complaints, which baffle the best medical 
advice, owe their origin to animalcule 
taken into the stomach, either in the state 
of ova or larva, in the interstices of fruits 
and vegetables, and in river or pond 
water. To give our readers any caution 
respecting eating fruits, we are well aware 
would be an useless task: but as it is pro- 
bable that much greater mischief arises 
from the use of impure water, we strongly 
recommend all those who are obliged to 
use pond or river water (particularly at 
this seasgn of the year, and after an unu- 
sually hot summer) to boil it in every case 
before use, as the only mode of destroying 
the animalcule. Though it is now common 
to filter such water, yet the ova of 
many insects are so exceedingly minute as 
to pass through any filter without injury, 
and on being taken into the alimentary 
passages, are, in fact, placed ina hot bed, 
where they soon become larva of large 
size, and often occasion great suffering to 
the unfortunate patient. 


Lightning Rods.—For a tower, the stem, 
being that part which rises above the build- 
ing, should be from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet above the roof, according to the area 
of the building: the domes and steeples of 
churches, being usually much higher than 
the surrounding objects, do not require so 
high a conductor as buildings with exten- 
sive flat roofs: for such, therefore, it will 
be sufficient that the stem rises six or eight 
feet above the weathercock ; and being light, 
it may easily be fixed without obstructing 
the motion of the vane. 

For a powder-mill, it must be fixed 
with the utmost care and precision ; and 
should not be placed on the buildings, but 
on poles, purpdsely erected at eight or ten 
feet distance. The stem should be seven 
or nine feet long, and the poles of such a 
height as to raise them fifteen or twenty 
feet above the building. It is advisable 
to have several rods around a magazine ; 
which, however, if a tower or lofty building, 
may be thought sufficiently defended by a 
double-copper conductor without stem. But 
as the influence of such conductor will not 
extend beyond the building to which it is 
annexed, it cannot attract the lightning 
from any distant object. 

The stem of a lightning-rod for ships 
consists merely of a copper point, screwed 
into a round iron-rod, entering the extre- 
mity of the top-gallant mast. An iron bar, 
connected with the foot of the rod, de- 
scends down the pole, and is terminated 
by a crook or ring, to which the conductor 
is attached ; which, in this case, is formed 
of a metallic rope (the use of which is gene- 
rally recommended, because of the brittle- 
ness and consequent difficulty of bending 
rod-conductors), connected at its lower ex. 
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tremity with a bar, or plate of 

tached to the sheathing of ae 
Small vessels require but one; large shine 
should have one on the mizen, and another 
on the main-mast. It has been proposed 
to have conductors fixed to the surfaces of 
masts, and the electric fluid conveyed by 
mean of strips of metal, over the deck and 
sides of the vessel. But this mode is high! 
objectionable ; and perhaps the best me. 
thod that has yet been devised, is to con. 
vey the electric fluid immediately to the 
water, by a series of long copper links. A 
few months ago, a vessel with powder on 
board was struck by lightning and blown 
up; the conductor, at the time, not reach- 
ing the water, for being Joose, it had been 
drawn upon deck. It is allowed, from ex. 
periment, that the stem of a lightning-rod 
is an effectual preserver to the circle of 
which it is the centre, and whose radius is 
twice the height of the stem : by this rule, 
a building, sixty-feet square, requires a 
stem raised fifteen or eighteen feet in the 
middle of the roof; and a building, 120 feet 
square, requires a stem of thirty-feet, and 
such is often used; but it is better, instead 
of one stem of that height, to have two 
half so high ; one thirty feet from one end 
of the building, the other a like distance 
from the other end, and consequently the 
two at sixty feet distance from one another: 
and this rule should be followed either in 
larger or smaller buildings. 


Flint Glass. — Opticians and astronomers 
have long lamented the imperfection of re- 
fracting telescopes, from the impossibility 
of obtaining flint glass for lenses perfectly 
homogeneous, without strie or any other 
defects, and of sufficient size. These difh- 
culties have been at length removed, by 
the invention of ‘M. Guinand, an ingenious 
self-taught artist of Brenets, in the canton 
of Neufchatel, Switzerland. In his youth 
he assisted his father as joiner, and at the 
age of thirteen became a eabinet-maker 
Having seen an English reflecting telescope, 
he procured leave to take it to pieces, and 
put it togetheragain. This gave the first 
impulse to the pursuit of that object, which 
afterwards gained him so much celebrity, 
When he attempted to manufacture achro- 
matic glasses, meeting the same difficulties 
which others had experienced, he began (at 
the age of thirty-five) to make experiments 
on the manufacture of glass. With no ad- 
vantages except those which his own nge- 
nuity supplied, he erected a furnace with 
his own hands, and continued, for many 
years, a series of expensive and fruitless 
experiments, labouring occasionally at some 
mechanical employment to earn the means 
of subsistence and of purchasing wood, 
and the necessary materials for his furnace, 
his crucibles, and his glass. He carefully 


noted the particulars of every operation, 
that he might be able to repeat any succes> 
ful experiment. 


he obtained 
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plocks of glass, containing portions perfectly 
homogeneous 5 these he separated, by saw- 
-¢ the blocks into sections, selecting those 
- vere free from defects, and re- 


s which W 
ict the others to the crucible. After- 
wards he improved upon this process, by 


casting his glass in moulds. The refraction 
of M. Guinand’s glass varied at almost 
casting ; but the whole mass was 
always so perfectly homogeneous, that any 
two portions, taken from the topand bottom 
of the crucible, had the same refractive 
power, M. Guinand obtained such repu- 
tation by the manufacture of achromatic 
telescopes from this glass, that he was 
visited by many scientific men from differ- 
ent parts of Europe; and, in 1805, was 
called into Bavaria, 250 miles from his 
home, in the employment of M. Frauen- 
hofer, a celebrated optician. Here he con- 
tinued nine years, occupied almost solely in 
the manufacture of glass; and it is from 
this period that M. Frauenhofer’s achromatic 
telescopes have acquired so well-merited a 
reputation. After returning from Bavaria 
to his native country, M. Guinand carried 
his diseovery to a still higher degree of per- 
fection; and, in the last years of his life, 
succeeded in manufacturing dises of eleven 
or twelve inches (English measure) per- 
fectly homogeneous, and free from defects. 
The pecuniary circumstances of M. G. 
prevented his divulging the process of 
manufacturing glass; but arrangements 
had been made by the French government 
to purchase the secret, when the artist, 
verging on his eightieth year, died after a 
short iliness. His son remains in posses- 
sion of the process, and it is hoped that an 
improvement, which opens the way to such 
important acquisitions in the field of astro- 
— research, will not be lost.—Am. 


every 


Inhabitants of the Moon.—Several learn- 
ed persons have gone near to the actual 
verification of an often laughed-at, but now 
apparently prophetic sentence (penned ra- 
ther in doubt than in expectation) in Bon- 
nycastle’s Astronomy (p. 312). ‘* We can 
hardly hope to make optical instruments 
sufficiently perfect, to render animals visible 
at such a distance ;” nay, it is even said, 
that, using Sfrayel’s new telescope, (M. M. 
No. 414, p. 166,) animated beings, roads, 
monuments, temples, &e. have been dis- 
covered on the surface of the moon. 

The vital functions of the sponge have 
en recently made the subject of some 
very attentive researches, by Dr. Grant, of 
eh, which were communicated to 
-~ Wernerian Society at a late sitting. 
ro Grant placed two portions of sponge 
the ae panicea) taken from the rocks in 
wre a of Forth, in a glass of sea-water, 
2 — orifices opposite to each other, 
oad tance of two inches, when they 
a — each other with feculent mat- 

* #1e then placed one of them in a 
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shallow vessel, and just covered its sur- 
face with water: on strewing some pow- 
dered chalk on the surface of the water, 
cuirents were perceptible, at a great dis- 
tance, and bits of cork or paper were driven 
to the distance of ten feet. A piece of 
coal was repeatedly placed on the orifice 
(which may be called the rectum of the 
sponge), and as invariably displaced by the 
current of water ejected. A globule of 
mercury dropped on ‘the aperture, how. 
ever, stopped the process until another ori- 
fice was made, in the vicinity, by means of 
a needle, when the current was renewed, 
and continued even when the original ori- 
fice was again opened. By adopting this 
plan, Dr. G. clearly ascertained that the 
current of water never enters by the same 
apertures through which it issues, and 
although he employed the microscope in 
his experiments, yet the process is dis- 
tinctly perceptible to the naked eye. It 
thus appears that the round apertures on 
the surface of a sponge, are destined for 
the conveyance of a constant stream of 
water from the interior of the body ; the 
stream carrying off the excrementitious mat- 
ter, which may be perceived in whitish 
flakes, depositing themselves on the bot- 
tom of a confined vessel. By the aid of 
the microscope, certain small round bodies, 
of an opake yellow colour, were also ob- 
served to be ejected, which Dr. G. con- 
siders as the ova of this interesting class of 
marine animals, formerly considered as be- 
longing to the vegetable kingdom. 

Spots on the Sun’s Disc have appeared 
very numerous, and occupying a large 
space, the extent from the uppermost to 
the lowest being equal to 111,386 miles. 
Sir William Herschel attributes these spots 
to the emission of an aériform fluid, not yet 
in combustion, displacing the great luminous 
atmosphere, which is afterwards itself to 
serye the purpose of supporting combustion. 
Hence he supposed the appearance of se- 
veral spots to be indicative of the approach 
of warm seasons, and he has attempted to 
maintain his opinion by historical evidence. 
How remarkably the hot weather and the 
appearance of solar spots, this summer, illus- 
trate and confirm this theory—Mr. Emmett 
has made many observations on these won- 
der-raising appearances, all of which tend 
to disprove such regularity of motion, as to 
bring them into or hide them from sight, 
for equal portions of time ; while they con- 
firm the opinion of older philosophers, as 
to the opposite belief. According to Mr. 
E., they remain visible twelve days eight 
and a half hours, and invisible fifteen days 
three and a half hours ; which nearly agrees 
with the times given by Kirchius, Stan- 
nyan, Cassini, &c.; and no imperfection 
of instruments, nor inaccuracy of observa- 
tion, can fairly be urged to account for the 
difference between these and equal times. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIEs, 


—— 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


—_—_— = 


Sittings of the Institute, of Monday, \st 
August.—Dr. Surun addressed a letter to 
the Academy, in which he attempted to 
prove that fear was a great agent in the 
contagion of the yellow fever. 

Observations by M. Arago on the elevated 
Temperature of the Atmosphere this Summer. 
— The thermometer rose to 33° 3’, on 
Thursday, the 19th July. It is rare that 
the heat is so intense at Paris: yet, in 
1793 it rose two degrees higher; but. the 
heat was not then continual, as at pre- 
sent.” M A. wished to ascertain to what 
depth the heat penetrated the earth, and 
what was the law of decreasing heat ; and 
obtained the following results :—“‘ It must 
be premised that the mean temperature of 
Paris is about 10° 5’, at which height the 
thermometer stands all the year round, if 
placed on a depth of thirty to forty feet be- 
low the surface. At present the solar heat 
is sensibly felt at twenty-five feet deep, 
and the thermometer was at 11° 5’. 

At 20 feet it rose to 12° 

D5 fect ..ccccce LF 

GC heet ..ccccce 18 

] foot 6 in. .. 28° 
At the surface of the earth the heat was, in 
the garden of the observatory, at 53° when 
plunged in river sand ; and at 55° if placed 

in dark-coloured earth.” 

M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire read an ex- 
tract of his work on those monstrous hu- 
man conceptions designated by the name of 
anencephale. The character of these for- 
mations consists in the opening of the cra- 
nio-vertebral tube. M. St. H. enumerates 
twenty-seven species and __ varieties. 
M. G. St. Hilaire also read reflections 
on the popular opinion of monstrous 
births. He principally dwelt on a case re- 
cently published by two physicians, of an 
anencephale born in the department of the 
Var, which states that—lIst, it presented 
un organization similar to that of the toad ; 
2d, this circumstance appeared to be owing 
to fright at seeing a toad on the bed. The 
following are the facts:—The mother had 
a great horror of toads: the father-in-law, 
to cure her, when she was pregnant about 
three months, threw a large toad on her 
bed at night*. Powerfully affected with this 
act of barbarity, she left her father-in-law’s 
house, and returned to her parents. In due 
time she was delivered of the anencephale, 
which all present declared to resemble a 
toad. Notwithstanding this, M. de St. Hi- 





* The folly of such actions is evident:—the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, finding his wife terri- 
fied at the sight of a mouse, had asackfull collected 
and one day, when they were alone, turned them 
out of the sack. The princess was pregnant at the 


time: ** a mouse was not born,” but the fright killed 
the lady. 


laire combats the idea of a foctus assum; 
the likeness of an object that had pidlieest 
fright, and observes, that all the species of 
anencephale, from the insertion of the head 
immediately on the shoulders, present a 
similar appearance, and that the internal 
organization had no affinity with that of the 
reptile ; the fright having operated only in 
this case, as in all others, of imprinting a 
vicious direction on the organization of the 
foctus in the first periods of its develope. 
ment. 


Sittings of the Institute, on the 8th—M. 
Arago stated, that, on examination, he is led 
to believe that the Marseilles Comet is not 
the comet called the Short Period Comet. 

The Marquis de la Place observed, that 
the very data furnished by M. Pons proved 
as much. ‘The slow motion of the new 
comet was such, that M. Pons was obliged 
to observe it several days in order to be 
certain that it had any motion. This alone 
suffices to distinguish it from the other, 
which moves with an extreme rapidity. 

Dr. Audouard, in a collection of memoirs 
on the Nautical, Typhus, or Yellow Fever, 
addressed to the Academy, attributes the 
yellow fever to the slave trade, and thinks 
crowding so many unfortunate beings toge- 
ther developes the infection, which becomes 
contagious. He concludes his letter, say- 
ing: “‘ I am even surprised myself at the 
number of facts which tend to prove the 
the truth of the opinion I have adopted.” 
Dr. Lassis, the non-contagionist, read a 
memoir, forming a curious contrast with 
the letter of Dr. Audouard. He still per- 
sists in the absolute non-contagion of the 
plague or yellow fever; and contends, that 
all the pretended contagious fevers had their 
origin in the places they ravaged, and that 
the sanitary measures shat to prevent the 
effects of contagion were themselves 
causes of the mortality that occurs. Among 
other instances, in support of this doctrine, 
he cited the plague of Lyons in 1664, when 
many persons left the city, who nearly all 
perished, while those who remained were 
saved. At the same period, the inhabitants 
of Digne were afflicted with the plague, 
and fearing that they should be shut up m 
the town, and the threats of their neighbours 
to burn the town and all in it to prevent 
the infection from spreading, took up arms, 
forced their passage out of the place, and 
were thus preserved from destruction. He 
stated that the same thing happened at 
London during the great plague. He 
affirmed, that in 1822, the patients at the 
Hitel-Dieu, at Paris, were really aifiicted 
with the yellow fever, which created much 
uneasiness as to the sanitary state of the 
capital at the time ; and added, that 1 the 
Sanitary measures had been adopted which 
are usual under such circumstances, the 


yellow fever would have extended —_ 
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nout Paris. He concluded his 
tion throug : th . . 
moir by reflections on the Epizootie, 
or" - had been so fatal to cattle in France, 
— he said, confirmed his doctrine. If, 
“— waied, animals perished in such great 
saslbers the mortality is solely owing to 
tis precautions taken to stop the supposed 
contagion. To prevent all communication 
with the sick animals, they are shut up in 
stables and cow-houses, where the want of 
air, fresh food, exercise, and cleanliness 
iiils them, and this is attributed to conta- 
vion; precautions are then doubled with 
the healthy animals, and the disorder in- 
eases. The epizootie of 1815 was owing, 
ecording to the Doctor, to the precautions 
taken to prevent the cattle being stolen by 
the allied armies. He adds, many animals, 
already attacked, got well by his advice being 
followed, that they should be sent out to 
craze as usual. He adopts the same argu- 
ments on the disorders which have carried off 
so many horses this season; on which sub- 
ject he cites a curious fact. An eminent ve- 
terinary surgeon declared in his report to 
the Minister of the Interior, that the malady 
was contagious ; and in his report to the 
Minister at War, he declared the reverse ! 

A model of a new balloon has been sent 
to the French Institute, with which the in- 
ventor proposes to navigate the air in any di- 
rection. If 200 subscribers, at thirty francs 
each only, can be obtained, it will enable 
him to construct his machine. He engages 
to reimburse the subscribers and divide the 
profits with them, if any. 

M. Everets presented a work entitled, 
“ New Ideas on Population ;” in which he 
specially proposes to refute the theories of 
M. Malthus. 

Mortality of Children.—There are born 
at Paris about 22,000 annually ; about two- 
thirds of these are sent out to nurse in the 
country: of these, the mortality, during the 
first year, is three out of five ; while of the 
(,000 to 8,000 nursed in Paris, more than 
half die within the year. In the very 
populous quarters of Paris, where the streets 
are harrow, and the inhabitants wretched, 
the mortality is about nine in ten in. the 
first year. In the country, when good air, 
Cleanliness and comfort are united, as in 
Normandy, the mortality during the first 
year Is only one in eight. At the Found- 
ling Hospital at Paris, where they were all 
confined to the establishment, of 7,000 to 
8.000 received annually, there only remain- 
ed 180 at the age of ten! 

Ph we Psa considering the import- 
pn bo ama facts, decided on communi- 
eye _— to the Société Maternelle, and 
the worn leties whose object it is to aid 
io Hitherto these societies 
ara wre y recommended mothers nurs- 
% : children; but it is evident that 
pda and other concomitant circum- 
en » meee than counterbalance the ad- 

£es. Itis more charitable, therefore, to 


aid th . ; i 
: them to Send their children to nurse in. 
te country, | 
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Dr. Barry read a memoir on the means of 
arresting the progress of any venomous bite, 
by preventing the absorption of the matter. 
He had made the experiment on animals, 
by Jaying bare a muscle and depositing in it 
strichnine, or hydrocyanic acid, and then 
cupping the part, which was attended with 
success, even after tetanic convulsions had 
taken place. 

M. Dupin, presenting his Course of Geo- 
metry and Mechanics, combated the opinion 
of those who imagine that the knowledge of 
geometry is only necessary for the construc- 
tion of machinery. He stated that upwards 
of 150 arts and trades would derive great 
advantage from the artizans being in- 
structed in that science. M. Dupin took 
a glance at the relative state of industry in 
France and England, and was forced to ac- 
knowledge the great inferiority of France ; 
and cited as a proof, the stagnation of French 
commerce and manufactures, compared with 
the “ prodigious augmentation of the com- 
merce of England. It is not (said he) that 
we have gone back ; but England has made 
an infinitely more rapid progress.”’ He added, 
that it was only in the mechanicai arts that 
England excelled. For example, chemistry 
in France is far from being behind that of 
any other nation. The Berthollet’s and 
Fourcroys had persuaded the government 
to found establishments for facilitating its 
progress. It will be the same with the me- 
chanical arts, if analagous establishments 
are encouraged. Already the schools formed 
in different towns of France, and the lec- 
tures given in them, give the brightest 
hopes. 

M. Moreau de Jonnes, read a note on the 
official inquiries, proving the contagion of 
the yellow fever and the plague. He main- 
tained, that the yellow fever of 1802 was 
brought to Marseilles by the American ves- 
sel the Columbia. The government of that 
period consulted the faculty of Montpellier, 
which unanimously decided that the fever 
was contagious. In 1816, the faculty of 
Paris decided unanimously that the yellow 
fever was contagious ; declaring that “ the 
yellow fever is contagious, and susceptible of 
being imported by maritime and other com- 
munications, and is equally transmissible by 
men and merchandize,” “s* 

In 1817, M. Lainé, the minister, insti- 
tuted a committee, composed of disinte- 
rested persons of all professions, who had 
been eye-witnesses of the facts they stated, 
as well in America, as in Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor: their decision was unanimous, 
that both the yellow fever and plague were 
contagious. ‘The committee of the colo- 
nies formed the same year, and com- 
posed of persons who had inhabited Marti- 
nique and the coasts of Guadaloupe, unani- 
mously declared the yellow fever contagious 
both from persons and things. M. de J. 
proposes a future examination of the results 
obtained in the British and Ottoman 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INVENTIONS. 





To Joun Vatiancr, of Brighton, for lis 
New Method of Communication, or Means 
of Intercourse, by which Persons, Goods, 
or Intelligence may be communicated from 
one Place to another with greater Expedi- 
tion than by Steam Carriages, or Carriages 
drawn by Animals.— Feb. 13, 1824. 


The subject of the present patent must 
be considered as most extraordinary. It is 
proposed to construct hollow cylinders of 
cast-iron, large enough to allow carriages 
with passengers and goods to pass through 
them; a series of these cylinders are to 
be united, and extend from town to town, 
the junctions being made sufficiently air- 
tight to allow of a vacuum being produced 
within. The carriages, formed to the di- 
inensions of the cylindrical trunk, are to be 
projected from place to place by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere rushing forward to 
occupy the vacuum. The junctions of the 
cylinders are to be bound round with rolls of 
flannel, coated with tallow, and an external 
hoop to keep the joints air-tight. They 
are to be supported upon blocks of masonry, 
or brick-work; and where it becomes neces- 
sary to deviate from a straight line, or 
from a horizontal position, the inclination 
must be made as gradual as possible. In 
this way trunks are to be formed, extend- 
ing from station to station, and may be 
carried over rivers by means of bridges, or 
through hills, if necessary, by means of ex- 
cavations ; and air-pumps, of very large 
dimensions, are to be constructed at each 
end of the trunk, for the purpose of ex- 
hausting the air within. The cylinders 
that form the trunk being arranged as above 
described, the carriage is to be introduced, 
and the doors are to be shut, that the exter- 
nal air in exerting its pressure against the 
closed end of the carriage may impel it 
forward. The air-pump is now to be put in 
action ; and, as soon as the airis exhausted 
from the interior of the cylinders, the force 
of the air from the open end of the trunk, 
drives the carriage forward with a velocity 
proportionate to the degree of the ex- 
haustion within. 

_ The velocity of this carriage might be 
increased or diminished by a greater or less 
degree of exhaustion produced in the trunk; 
but the speed could not (the inventor thinks) 
be conveniently carried beyond one thou- 
sand miles per hour, as that is the velocity 
of air rushing into a vacuum. In order to 
avoid any retardation of the carriage by the 
friction which the air would experi i 

, xperience in 
passing along the sides of the trunk, it is 
proposed to have air valves opening into 
the trunk at every mile of its length, which 
are to be rendered air-tight by mercurial 
joints ; and as the carriage passes the valve 
a small lever is to open it, and allow the air 





torushin. It is intended that the interior 
of the trunk should be marked at eve 
mile, and lighted lamps are to be attached 
to the carriage, that the conductor may 
krow where about he is: a lever also js to 
be connected to the carriage, by pressing 
upon which, the conductor may produce a 
friction sufficient to stop the carriage. The 
pumps are to be kept working all the time 
that the carriages are in progress, in order 
to preserve the state of exhaustion as 
nearly us possible. When the natural pres. 
sure of the air is insufficient to propel the 
carriage with the desired velocity, the air- 
pump at the posterior end of the trunk is 
to be employed in injecting air, so as to 
produce a plenum, while the pump at the 
reverse end is exhausting to produce a 
vacuum. A contrivance is proposed, con- 
sisting of a long series of pipes, extending 
from the starting-place to the station of 
the next air-pump, to convey intelligence 
when the pumps are to be put in action.— 
Abridged from the London Journal of Arts 
and Sciences. 


To JosePH CLISELD DANIEL, of Stoke, 
Wilts, for his New Improved Method of 
Weaving Woollen Cloth.—Zth July 1824. 
These improvements apply to power- 

looms of the description employed tor 

weaving woollen cloths. The principal 
novel features, consist in the introduction 
of a spring behind the lathe or batten, to 
which the crank-rod is attached, that 
causes the lathe to vibrate ; the employment 
of a weighted lever, which tumbles to and 
fro on the treddle shaft, for the purpose of 
throwing the warp open to receive the 
shuttle; and the introduction of oblique 
brushes or card-rollers in the breast beam, 
in order to stretch the cloth out towards 
the sides, and prevent its wrinkling on the 
work-beam as it rolls up. The Patentees 
claims are comprised under the following 
heads :—bringing the shuttle through the 
warp gradually, and without a jerk; m™ 
continuing the pressure of the reed against 
the shoot while the position of the walp 
changes ; enabling the lathe to be at rest 
when the shuttle passes; assisting the 
changing of the warp, and keeping it open 
by a tumbling weight ; and, lastly, stretch- 
ing the cloth, in its width, as it rolls on the 
work-beam.—London Journal of Arts and 
Sciences. 





4 List or THE Patents which, having been 
granted in October 1811, will EXPIRE in 
the present Month of October, viz. 


Oct. 1.—To W. Srrauan, of Poole —t 
tage, Cheshire : for his new method of ma*- 
ing culinary salt, oe 
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39.—To J. Mirrs, of the Strand, West- 
tor: for accelerating the evaporation of 
lid bodies, and destroying norious 
vapours, OY passing such vapours, mired with 
a torent of air, and with steam also in some 
cases, through the fire, employed to heat the 
bodies to be evaporated.——See our 33d vol., 

356—see also tallow-melting, vol, 54, 
pp 107 and 400. 

30.—To F. Kornic, of Castle-street, 
Finsbury-square, London : for further im- 
rovements on his patent printing machinery. 
—Under date of 29 March, 1810. 


30,—To R. Wirry, of Hull, Yorkshire : 
for further improvements on his patent rota- 
five steam-engine ; under date of 14th Feb, 
1910.—See our 3Oth vol., p. 159, and vol. 
33, p. 458. 

90.—To J. C. Dyer, of Gray’s-inn, 
Middlesex: for machinery for making cards 
for the carding of cotton, wool, &c. : com- 
‘municated from abroad ; this has proved an 
important and highly valuable concern to 
the patentees, now resident at Manches- 
ter. 

30.—To R. L. Martyn, of Tillingfon, 
Sussex: for his agricultural hoe, for hoeing 
turnips and other crops. : 

30.—To W. Rupper, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire: for his improved cocks for 
drawing off liquids. 

$0.—To T. Davies, of Brewer-street, 
Middlesex: for his improved buckles for 
fastening various things. 


30.—To I. Curr, of Bellevue-house, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire : for his method of mak- 
ing ropes, with uniformly twisted and distended 
strands. 

80.—To T. Pearsatt, of Willsbridge, 
Gloucestershire ; for constructing the rafters 
and Tkths of roofs, and other framings of 
buildings, of iron plates on edge.—See our 
33d vol., p. 355. 


30—To I. Lownnes, of Hollen-street, 
Middlesex : for his improved method of heat- 
ing baths, 


minster : 
liguid or $0 





4 List or New Parents, granted in 
July and August 1825. 


July 26.—To C. Frienxp, of Bell-lane, 
Spitalfields: for improvements in the process 
of refining sugar.——Six months. 

26.—To J. Rerpurap, of Heworth, 
Durham: for improvements in machinery 
for propelling vessels, both in marine and 
inland navigation. ’I'wo months. 


°6.—To J. E. Brooxe, of the township 
yd Headingly, Leeds, and J. Harpcrave, 
of Kirkstall, in the same township: for im- 
Proveme nts in, or additions to machinery used 
'N scrubbing and carding wool, and other 
brous substances.—Six months. 


26.—To D. O. Ricuarpson, and W, 
tgst, both of Leeds: for improvements in 
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the process of printing or dyeing woollen and 
other fabrics —Six months, 

26.—To J. Kay, of Preston, Lancaster -: 
for new and improved machinery for prepar- 
ing and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
substances, by power.—Six months. 

30.—To R. Wirry, of Sculcoats, York- 
shire: for an improvedzchimney for Argand 
and other burners.—Six months. 

30.—To J. Loan, of Fishpond-house, 
near Bristol: for a machine for effecting an 
alternating motion between bodies revolving 
about a common centre or axis of motion ; also 
additional machinery or apparatus for apply- 
ing the same to mechanical purposes. —Six 
months, 

30.—Tothe Rev. W. Barcray, of Aul- 
deare, county of Nairn: for an improved 
instrument to determine angles of altitude or 
elevation, without the necessity of a view of 
the horizon being obtained.—Six months. 

30.—To R. Bapynatt the younger, of 
Leek, Stafford: for improvements in the 
manufacture of silk,—-Six months, 

Aug. 8.—To S. Bacsuaw, of Newcastle- 
under-Line, Stafford: for a new method of 
manufacturing pipes for the conveyance of 
water and other fluids. —Two months. 


10.—To G. Cuarteton, of Maidenhead- 
court, Wapping, and W. Waker, of New- 
grove, Mile End-road, Middlesex: for im- 
provements in the building or constructing 
ships or other vessels. —Six months. 

11.—To S. Lorn, J. Rosrnson, and J. 
Forster, all of Leeds: for improvements 
in the process of raising the pile on woollen 
cloths and other fabrics, and also in dressing 
the same.— Two months. 

11.—To W. Hiast, H, Hirst, W. Hey- 
cock, and S. Witxinson, all of Leeds: for 
an apparatus for preventing coaches, car- 
riages, mails, and other vehicles from over- 
turning.—Six months. 

11—To J. S. Lancton, of Langton 
Juxta Partney, county of Lincoln: for an 
improved method of seasoning timber and 
other woods. —Six months, 

11.—To J. Perxtvs, of Fleet-street, Lon- 
don: for improvements in the construction of 
bedsteads, sofas, and other similar articles.— 
Six months. 

12.—To H. R. Fansuaw, of Addle- 
street: for an improved apparatus for spin- 
ning, doubling, and twisting or throwing silk. 
—Six months. 

12.—To J. Butter, of Commercial- 
road, Lambeth, Surrey: for a new method 
of making coffins, for the effectual prevention 
of bodies being removed therefrom after 
interment.— Two montis. 

15.—}To M. Larviere, Frith-street, 
Soho: for a machine for perforating metal 
plates of gold, silver, tin, platina, brass, or 
copper, being applicable to all the purposes 
of sieves hitherto employed, either of canvas, 
linen, or wire.—Two months, 
MONTHLY 
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Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early Notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit Copies, if possible, before the 16th of the Month, 
— 


TLETTERS on England. By A. DE 

STAEL, 8vo.—This is a work, valuable in 
itself, for much good sense, the evident fruit 
of considerate observation ; and not less so 
from shewing in what light our national 
character, social condition, and institutions 
may be regarded by an intelligent, and evi- 
dently impartial foreigner. Even this im- 
partiality, however, must not be expected 
to render him equally acceptable to all. 
National pride is apt to listen to no voice 
but that of its own egotism; and there are 
John Bulls among us, who, whatever may 
be the balance admitted in our favour, in 
summing up the aggregate, will not be 
satisfied unless the same advantage be ad- 
mitted in every individual item of the ac- 
count. We, however, are not of this 
number; and though there are some de- 
scriptions of mental habitude and acquisi- 
tion in which he thinks we are surpassed 
by the scientific luminaries of France, we 
are ready to admit, that he has looked upon 
England with a philosophical spirit and an 
impartial eye, and has drawn his compari- 
sons more with a view to the reciprocal 
melioration of both countries, than with 
any tendency to the envious or splenetic 
degradation-of either. Thus, iv his second 
Letter (on the comparative progress of 
civilization in France and England), having 
shewn, by instancing the great parallel 
events in the political history of the two 
countries, from the signing of our Great 
Charter in 1215, to the Bourbon Restora- 
tion in France (for the parallel to our 
revolution in 1688 has not yet occurred), 
England has always had the start about a 
century and a half in the career of liberty, 
he thus adopts and amplifies the “ funda- 
mental distinction of M. Guizot (Essais 
sur 0 Histoire de France) : 


** That the progress of civilization in England has 
always advanced on a level with that of liberty, and 
frequently even has only been the consequence of it ; 
while in France it has preceded, or remained inde- 
pendent of it.” 


He proceeds, however, very justly, to ob- 
serve, that the real state of the two nations 
is not be judged “ by comparing their 

Most emiment intellectual flowers.” [A 
vile phrase, intellectual flowers : but let the 
translator answer that. | 


** I think it certain that, in the select portion of 
the French nation intellectually considered, there are 
more minds gifted with the faculty of gencralizing 

. ° 


their ideas, connecting them with philosophical prin- 


ciples, and expressing them in a brilliant or original 
manner, either in books or in conversation. I believe 
too, that, on descending to the other extremity of the 


scale, we shail find in the uninstruct lasses 
natural an sm 


Vivacity, more quickness in seizing new ideas, 


more of that intuitive spirit, with which the sun in. 
spires the inhabitants of the countries favoured by it. 
But it is not a few men of wit, or even of genius. 
few bold thinkers, or a few ingenious theorists—tha: 
constitute the moral and political strength of a ng. 
tion. This strength consists in the average of intel. 
ligence, in the general knowledge of the principles 
and practical institutions, to which the direction of 
human affairs appertains.”—‘‘ In this respect no 
country in Europe is on a par with England.” 


That this comparison should, by some, 
be cavilled at, is not surprising. We admit, 
however, the accuracy of the statement, 
and are satisfied with the admission—and the 
proofs so cheerfully presented by the an- 
thor, that the practical results, in a national 
point of view, are all in favour of our country, 

It is really mortifying not to be at liberty 
to follow this intelligent author through his 
successive topics, the division of property, 
and its influence on agriculture, national 
wealth, population and morals; the pheno- 
mena of aristocracy and democracy, exhi- 
bited in our social habits and institutions; 
the newspaper press; our public meetings, 
Parliament, Parliamentary Reform, &e, 

Upon some of these topics, indeed, we do 
not, in all respects, exactly agree with Baron 
de Staé] : particularly upon the last ; where, 
in common with his Whig friends, he con- 
siders property (%. e. accumulated property) 
as the basis of representation, instead of con- 
sidering that what is usually meant by 
property, is itself the creature. of. personal 
labour (7.e. originates in the inherent property 
which every individual has in his capabilities 
of productive effort), and cannot, thereiore, 
by any accumulation, supersede the per- 
sonal rights, or protective claims, of thesé 
from whom, primarily, it originated, and by 
whose labour it is still augmenting, and ts 
sustained. In some minute particulars 
of detail, also, the caviller might object to 
some unimportant mistakes in the descrip- 
tions cf local customs ; but, upon the whole, 
We venture to pronounce these Letters on 
England equally worth the attention of the 
native and foreigner. 

A Critical Inquiry regarding the real A Me 
thor of Junius, proving the Letters to nave 
been written by Lord Viscount Sackville. Ba 
Grorce Coventry. 8vo.—Our readers 
will remember, that in a former No. (p- lis 
of our present volume, a correspondent has 
attempted to assign the honour of writing 
these famous letters to J. H. Tooke; and 
certainly it must be admitted, that the m- 
dividual fact advanced in support ot that 
hypothesis is a strong one. It is, howevels 
but an individual fact ; and, of itself, quite IP 
sufficient to counterbalance the weight ¢ 


external and internal evidence that ol 
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cqvs the supposition. 
sionals though clear and powerful, 
as not pliant, oT versatile. It was pre- 
wm not imaginative—pungent, not elo. 
oie No labour could have enabled him 
F esene and sustain the style of Junius : 
sensible as he was of its beauty and excel- 
tence. Not less insufficient are the grounds 
upon which the pretensions of Sir Philip 
Francis, Edmund Burke, Sir Williem 
Jones, &e. &e. &e., bave been attempted 
to be upheld; and, hitherto, we contess 
that, to usat least, the inquiry has appear- 
ed to be involved in impenetrable mystery : 
and, we might add, not worth half the mar- 
vel or the trouble which the literary world 
had manifested concerning it. The pre- 
sent volume, however, comes before us in 
a very different shape, at least of proba- 
bility; and it has the collateral merit of 
containing a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation, concerning the political history of 
the period to which the letters refer, We 
have not, however, been able to discover in 
these contents any thing that should ac- 
count for any attempts to suppress the pub- 
lication: unless it be that some relative 
families might feel themselves galled at 
the inference which, not by the author, but 
in spite of the author, becomes inevitably 
drawn, in the course of preliminary inquiry, 
that, in the notorious affair of Minden, 
the glory of the British arms was com- 
promised by personal pique and animosi- 
ties. Yet that some attempts at suppres- 
sion have been made is apparent, not only 
from the brief notice prefixed—[‘ The pub- 
lie are respectfully informed, that this is the 
work announced for publication by Mr. Mur- 
ray we November last’’|\—but from the cir- 
cumstance of its coming forth at last, 
though in full costume of elegance as to 
paper, type and embellishment, without 
the name of any publisher. “ London: 
Printed by G. Woodfall,”’ and the names of 
theartists, Neale and Stockley, 352, Strand, 
searcely visible on the engraved title-page 
and the portrait prefixed, being all the in- 
formation given that can guide even the 
Inquiry of any one who might wish to pro- 
cure a copy. If our space would permit, 
we should, on this very account, be some- 
what ample in our examination ; since in 
Proportion as a work itself is difficult of 
access, analysis and extract are the more 
gatsying to curiosity. But we must con- 
ne ourselves to a_ very brief sketch. 
ain prefatory remarks, Mr. Coventry 
an pa twenty-four predicaments, that 
cable 7 one of them have been appli- 
a 8 e author of the Letters of Ju- 
ink “es in the course of the work, we 
no more than justice to admit, 
not only these positions are com- 
nik proved, as far as Junius is con- 
a but that in every one of these pre- 
nts Lord. George Sackville stood. 
“ase 1s, therefore, thus far made out 


Moyruyy Mac. No. 415. 
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The style of J. H. 
‘ke his mind (to waive all other 
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as a very probable one. Nor do we at 
present recollect any additional predica 
‘ment deducible from the Letters of Junius, 
under which Lord G. Sackville can be 
affirmed not to have stood. ‘The proba- 
bility is, in fact, throughout strongly sup- 
ported. The enmities and partialities of 
Junius, and the enmities, or provocations 
to enmity, and the partialities of Lord G.S., 
are identified; as are also the communi- 
ties of sentiment, and even of language, in 
the letters of the one, and the parliamentary 
speeches, &c. of the other; and the fac- 
similes present certainly quite as much re- 
semblance as might be expected between 
the careless hand, in which the same indi- 
vidual might write his hasty letters, and 
that in which he might be expected to 
transcribe (and we have the evidence of 
Junius himself that he did carefully tran- 
scribe) that which he was elaborately pre- 
paring for the press. It, also, must be ad- 
mitted that, in addition to the general pro- 
babilities so strongly sustained, there are 
some particular incidents that push pro- 
bability almost to the verge of demonstra- 
tion. We might instance Lord G. S.’s so- 
licited interview, when he felt the approacli 
of dissolution, and his remorseful apology 
to Lord Mansfield, for some unexplained 
wrongs, some injustice done to him in the 
Sluctuations of politics and the heats of party. 
Still stronger is the light thrown on the his- 
tory of the well-known letter to the ** vaga- 
bond” Garrick, by the new proven fact of 
Lord G.S.’s occupyinga house at Richmond 
which overlooked all usual access to the 
palace there, and the facilities, from such 
approximation, of so intriguing a Spirit for 
detecting the object of Garrick’s Visit. But 
the most conclusive of all, is the argument 
founded upon that private letter of Junius 
to Mr. Woodfall, in which he says 

‘* That Swinney is a wretched but a dangerous 
fool. He had the impudence to go to Lord George 
Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and ask 
him whether or no he was the author of Junius 


take care of him.” 


We confess that we know not how to re- 
sist the conclusion that this “ cannot be 
satisfactorily explained in any other way 
than that Junius and Lord G. Sackville 
were one and the same person.” How else 
could Junius know that Swinney called on 
Lord G. S.? That he had never spoken to 
Lord G. S. before? What question he had the 
impudence to ask Lord G. S.?— What 
intimacy, confidence, and unfathomable se- 
crecy must there have been between Junius 
and Lord G. S., if they were not, in fact, 
one! In short, to those who feel them- 
selves interested in the inquiry, we recom- 
mend Mr. Coventry’s volume, as by far the 
most satisfactory of any thing we have met 
with upon the subject. 


The Life, Writings, Opinions, and Times 
of the ike Hon. George Gordon Noel By- 


ron, Lord Byron ; including, in its most ex- 
2K ' tensive 
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tensive Biography, Anecdotes and Memoirs 
of the Lives of the most eminent and eccen- 
tric, public and noble Characters and Courtiers 
of the present polished and enlightened Age 
and Court of His Majesty King George the 
Fourth. In the course of the Biography 1s 
also separately given, copious Recollections of 
the lately destroyed MS. originally intended 
for posthumous publication, and entitled, 
Memoirs of my own Life and Times, by the 
Ricurt Hoy. Lorp Byron.—(So stands 
thus far—the line thus glaring in dashing capi- 
tals to gull the unknowing ones—the title ; 
but, after the armorial motto, and another 
motto from Shakspeare creeps in, in letters 
significantly small) By an English Gentle- 
man, in the Greek Military Service, and 
Comrade of his Lordship. Compiled from 
authentic Documents, and from long per- 
sonal acquaintance. 3 vols. 8vo.—To the 
eye of the adept, however, the very mas- 
querade of this title-page has the effect of 
naked sincerity. It is a palpable adver- 
tisement of quackery. It bears it in its 
very physiognomy. Nor are the Dedica- 
tion and the Introductory Address less in- 
structive to thisend. The former is to Mr. 
Canning, “‘ to whose genius,’’ we are in- 
formed, “ France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and the United States of North 
America, have paid homage as one of the 
brightest ornaments of this country’—a 
bespattering, in consequence of which, this 
comrade and acquaintance of whomsoever he 
chooses to write, or rather to compile about, 
assumes to himself anon the honour of be- 
ing “‘ under the patronage” of the Right 
Hon. Secretary. In the latter, after lament- 
ing the suppression of Lord Byron’s auto- 
biography, the author, vauntful of the vast 
sources of original information opened to 
him by his comradeship and personal ac- 
quaintance, for discharging the incumbent 
duty of “repairing the loss, and justifying 
Lord Byron to posterity,” thus proceeds : 


** It is with this view—the view of paying that tri- 
bute, and doing that justice to his memory, which, 
strangely unnatural, his relatives have denied him— 
that we now step forward with our volumes of Bio- 
graphy, which, with the advantage of long personal 
acquaintance, we have compiled from most authentic 
and copious documents ; and, since we are deprived 
of his self-written Memoirs, we must rest satisfied 
with the most circumstantial account of his Lord- 
ship, as such documents (and they indeed are all- 
sufficient), and with what his most’ intimate friends 
and his own writings, can offer, together with such 
particulars as can be gleaned from the most reputable 
and unquestionable quarters, and saved from the 
* wreck of matter.’ In the society and friendship of 
his Lordship we have been long happy, as well in 
England as in Italy and Greece, alike witnesses of 
his zeal and magnanimity, sharers of his toils, and 
fellow-mourners with the citizens of Missolonghi over 
his cherished remains ; and having followed him to 
his native and dearly beloved England, at once the 
fount and the grave of his happiness and his misery, 
and beheld him laid in the lowly vault of the picturesque 
little village-church of Hucknell, we took our last look, 
and were able to leave his stave only through the re- 
solution of justifying him to posterity, by giving to 





his country, and to the world at lar. the 
of his valuable life.” ” Biographs 


Here is promise enough, one would think. 
and a pretty specimen (at least in the pac 
sage we have marked with italics) of the 
tasteful novel-like sentimentality with which 
the ensuing biography is to be adorned, 
But this is not all; even Lord Byron 
is not subject enough for the mighty ming 
that is to fill out these three octavo volumes 
—nor can the sentimentality of picturesque. 
ness furnish sufficient embellishment. From 
novel we are led to pantomime, and pre. 
sented with the following harlequinade ; 


** It will, indeed, be found a most extensive Bio. 
graphy, as it involves Anecdotes and Memoirs of the 
Lives of the most Eminent and Eccentric—Public 
and Noble—Characters and Courtiers of the present 
polished and enlightened Age and Court of his Most 
Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. Kings, 
Queens, Princes, Dukes, Peers and Peeresses, Lords, 
Ladies, and Commoners, Poets and Poetasters, 
Clowns and Pantaloons, Britons, Franks, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Greeks and Turks, are all in tum 
brought into play, to perform their parts upon the 
stage of the life of the Noble and Eccentric Bard; 
and we may venture to add with confidence, that it 
will afford much interest, and excite in particular 
much pleasure, in the minds of those who have per- 
formed whole acts of their life with him.” 


If we had been any thing but Reviewers, 
these specimens would have been quite 
enough for us :notwithstanding the assurance 
that the Life about to be presented to us was 
such a desideratum that, without it; the 
world itself, ‘‘ this goodly frame of nature,” 
would be absolutely imperfect. 

«The Life of such a man as Lord Byron—the 
pocte guerriere—was confessedly and indubitably a 
great desideratum in literature; one, indeed, which 
the literary world could not dispense with, but must 
have, remaining absolutely imperfect without it.” 


We, however, have been obliged to wade 
through the three volumes ; pleonasms, puns 
and all:* for ours is not the custom to re- 
view unread. The result is, that we are 
obliged to pronounce almost all the autho- 
rities and documents so vaunted about, to 
be such as may be derived from newspa- 
pers, reviews, and those apocryphal publi- 
cations with which the Dallases, the Perrys, 
the Medwins, and such-like book-makers, 
had previously inundated the literary mar- 
ket. A more complete specimen of book- 
making, perhaps, was never put together 


with paste and scissors. Whole pages of 


quotations, by twelves and twenties at a 
time, are strung together, with prosing de- 
tails of the subjects of his Lordship’s tes 


pective works, and quotations from - 


a 





* His Lordship, we are told, while a schoolboy 
although ‘‘weak in body,” and ‘‘ by no —s ve 
strongest either in frame or constitution,”—“ - 
many striking proofs of an undaunted and a 
spirit, notwithstanding his labouring under the - 
advantage of lameness.” The fame of Mr. Moore 
also vindicated (vol. I. p. 939), by a careful 
of the puns provoked by his name. 
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are in every mouth, and anecdotes that 
ve been again and again repeated. To 
. out the bulk of nothingness, the same 
te phical ground is trod over four diffe- 
ng st the history of the successive 
re tin the history of the travels which 
ished the subjects and materials of these 
works—in three chapters of a pretended 
sketch, or Recollections of the destroyed 
MS.—in chapter after chapter of extracts 
lo pretending) from various letters of Lord 
Byron; in which, however, the extracts are 
very thinly strewn, and consist almost en- 
tirely of little seraps which have already ap- 
yeared in other publications. Then we 
have, also, some five chapters of extracts 
fom letters, generally not original either, 
of other persons about Lord Byron; some 
of the manufacturers of which knew pro- 
bably about as much of his Lordship as 
the pretended “ comrade and acquaintance”’ 
himself. After these (as if all the rest had 
not been mere gleanings—and gleanings even 
from the common field) we have a couple of 
chapters of professed gleanings ; and, to bring 
up the rear, no less than seven chapters 
(two-thirds of the third volume) of the his- 
tory of the Greek insurrectionary war. 

In the pretended Recollections of the 
Destroyed MS, (the contents of which, it is 
taken for granted, will be believed “ to be no 
irrecoverable secret, since they were perused 
by Lady L——b, and Lady B h, and 
other persons of feminine, or loquacious gen- 
der’), there is one passage of most atrocious 
profigacy, ostentatiously marked with in- 
verted commas, as though it were a literal 
quotation ; but which is of itself quite suffi- 
cient to destroy the credibility of the whole ; 
for will it be believed, that even the myste- 
ries of the wedding-chamber could be made 
the subject of whole pages of descant by the 
noble bridegroom ? could be put upon per- 
manent record destined for the public gaze ? 
—that neither the chamber-door, the cur- 
tains, nay, the coverlet of the bed, could be 
asanctuary against the exposition of the 
licentious and malicious pen? Could Lord 
Byron—could any gentleman—could any 
thing that had the feelings, or was wor- 
thy of the name of man, have penned such 
a profanation ? 

_ But the morals of this trumped-up pub- 
lication are just of a piece with its authen- 
city. “ Nature,” says this delieate and 
sentimental book-maker— 

Mi Nature revolts at a perpetuity even of conjugal 
ear There is something in the idea of the loss of 
oie oo sits uneasy upon the stomachs of some 

_. While others give a gulp and swallow it down 
with a few wry faces. « Our state,’ said a galley-slave 
chained to the oar, * would not be so bad, if it wan 


hot for the name of it.’ It may be much the same 
With Marriage,” 





Drunkenness, according to. the same au- 
thority, 1s 
genius, 


eta of every kind of genius (and Poets in parti- 
an ste fond of * potations deep.’ ”"—** A Poet with- 
* bottle is like a workman without hi tools 


the very soul of poetry and of 
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he may possess talent, will, and industry, but he can- 
not get on.” ' 

The criticisms are also of equal acumen ; 
and the language sometimes not inferior to 
the other merits : as perhaps the reader may 
have conjectured from the few quotations 
we have made, without particular references 
to such phrases as “ disrelish for company 
not proceeding from morosity or misan- 
thropy,” &c. But censure is wearied, not 
exhausted ; and for the sake of relief we will 
observe, as the nearest to commendation 
the compiler has furnished us with the op- 
portunity of approaching, that there are 
some few anecdotes, or episodes rather, that 
we do not remember to have met with be- 
fore (as that of the Protégé, p. 93—8, and 
of the Circassian Slave, p. 123—31, vol. 3), 
so honourable to Lord B. that we should 
like to have them upon better authority: 
but, coupled with the general contents of 
these fudge volumes of “ Life, Writings, Opi- 
nions and Times,” we can regard them only 
as pretty outlines for novels and romances. 
As for the “extensive Biography, Anecdotes 
and Memoirs of other eminent, eccentric, 
public, noble, &e. &e.&c. characters ;” that 
panorama of the age of his most Gracious 
Majesty King George the Fourth, promised 
in the harlequinade puff of the address— 
for these we have looked in vain through 
the whole exhibition. Glimpses of distin- 
guished names, indeed, we have ; but of bio- 
graphies, or even anecdotes, not so much 
even as might have been picked up from 
the gleanings of newspapers. 

The first volume is adorned with a hand- 
somely engraved portrait of Lord B.; the 
second with a verybeautiful one of the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli; and the third is accompanied 
by a fac-simile of his Lordship’s hand- 
writing, commending the original pietures 
from which the portraits are professed to be 
engraved. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Long, on the Improvements proposed, and 
now carrying on in the Western Part of 
London. 8vo.—In this small, but very de- 
sultory pamphlet, which rambles backwards 
and forwards from Temple-bar to Tothill- 
street, from Charing-cross to Chelsea- 
hospital, from ponds and palaces to pro- 
visions for orphans and the tippling of 
Chelsea pensioners at low public-houses, 
and from banking the Thames to musing 
among the remains of Phidias at Monta- 
gue house,—and which seems to have been 
written with no very accurate information 
relative to the plans of improvement al- 
ready resolved upon, or in agitation,—there 
are some suggestions worth attention (as, 
for example, the removal of that barba- 
rous incumbrance Exeter Change, and 
widening of the Strand from Charing-cross 
to Fleet-street); but there is also much 
superfluous and unavailing matter, and 
much bad taste,—such as veneration for 
that filthy obstruction Temple Bar—itself a 
bar, indeed, to every prospect of a proper 
2K 2 opening 
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the other. There is, also, a principle 
suggested in it, from which we shall not 
withhold our marked reprehension. The 
grand improvements in the neighbourhood 
of the Park, and the erection or expansion 
of splendid palaces (and this letter-writer 
would have one palace that, with its ap- 
pendages, should cover a mile of ground) 
ought to exclude, it seems, according to 
him, the common mob; that rags and 
wretchedness might not approach, as at 
present, the confines of regal and princely 
splendour. St. James’s Park should be 
open only to the well-dressed public! Now, 
for our parts, if rags and wretchedness 
cannot be prevented in this flourishing and 
wealthy community !—we would wish them 
to be brought under the eyes of royalty and 
opulence as much as possible—that they 
may at least be aware how much misery 
there is for them to relieve ; and we should 
be sorry to cease to see the threadbare part 
of the community occasionally resting them- 
selves on the benches of the Mall, or tak- 
ing their pennyworths of milk from the 
cow. We love the splendour, but we hate 
the seclusion of princely edifices ; and shall 
begin to abhor, instead of admiring, the 
improving grandeur of our architecture, if 
the consequence is to be an abridgment of 
the liberties and recreations of “ the com- 
mon file.’ There is too much of this both in 
town and country; and we are sorry to see, 
what we think our gentry may some time 
or other have cause to be sorry for them- 
selves, that the expansion and the splen- 
dour of their mansions is too frequently 
accompanied by a walling out of the very 
eyes of the commonality from all partici- 
pation in the improvements which their 
taste and expenditure are spreading around 
themselves. Here, a lofty rampart is 
erected around their demesnes— there, a 
path across their parks, which for centuries 
has shortened the way of the rustic la- 
bourer from village to village, is to be shut 
up by these new improvements, or turned in 
circuitous direction, lest a smock-frock, or 
a patched jacket, should come “ between 
the wind and their nobility.” This is not 
meeting the spirit of the age—this is not 
the way to endear the higher to the lower 
classes of the community. Nor are we 
much enamoured with the letter-writer’s 
project for a Committee of Taste to super- 
intend the improvements of the metropolis, 
although Sir C. Long should be at the 
head ot it: because we believe that such a 
committee (like all other committees of 
government appointment) would, ultimate- 
ly, become a mere political job; and that 
taste would have much less intiuence in its 
operations than party interests, and per- 
sonal considerations and intrigue. 
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opening, or a street adequate to the popu- 
lation and the traffic, from Charing-cross 
to St. Paul’s ; which certainly ought so to be 
opened, that from one we should have both 
a convenient progress and a clear view to 


Memoirs of the C — 
emorrs of the Court of Fr, 

Year 1684 to the Yeo m0 _ 
translated from the Diary of the Mara; 
de Dangeau, with historical and edie’ 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo.—We are gorged to 
satiety with Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV.; and disgusted with the evidence 
that there are even Englishmen who on 
make that frivolous oppressor and reeklesg 
homicide still a sort of idol; and gild 
him with the name of great. He was a 
king of drawing-rooms—but a Jaggernant 
also : aroyal Beau Nash, who, unfortunately 
for mankind, had the revenues of a great 
nation to dispense, in his mastership of the 
ceremonies ; and what he could not expend 
in the gaudy luxuries of the saloon, and his 
revels, he had talent enough to exhaust in 
the worst possible way—in the parades of 
slaughter, and the splendours of desola- 
tion. Fora part of his reign, indeed, he 
contrived to be popular; for the vulgar 
(great and small) are fond of raree-shows ; 
and he took care they should have plenty 
of these. They found, however, at last, 
that they had been “ paying too much for 
their whistle ;” and the name of the Grand 
Monarque, towards the close of this long 
reign, was meditated on at least, if not 
breathed, with ‘* curses not loud but deep.” 
His death was a theme of universal gratu- 
lation ; and the nation mourned in exulting 
smiles. There are drivellers, however, 
among us, (dead to the feelings of humanity, 
and dazzled by the toys and gewgaws with 
which the childishness of matured, as well 
as of infant years, can continue to be 
amused), who still continue to prattle 
about magnificence, and patronage of arts, 
and splendour of courts, and dancing- 
school urbanity, and liberality to flatterers 
and to toad-eaters, and Asiatic pomps, and 
covering a nation with gorgeous palaces— 
and can gravely doubt whether these do 
not more than counterbalance the miseries 
with which he overwhelmed so large a port- 
tion of the human race—subjects, as wellas 
the people of foreign realms. Commerce 
and manufactures flourished, we are told, 
during his reign. Yes, for awhile, they 
did: but the people starved, and his prodi- 
gality turned the fountains of wealth and 
prosperity into sources of bankrupt misery 
and embarrassment. ‘The arts flourished, 
also, beneath his sway : they did so, as far 
as they could minister to adulation and the 
indulgence of royal vanity. But what 
owes the world of art even, that it ought 
to be proud of, to the patronage of Lous 
XIV.? The gallery of the Luxembourg, 
in which the unfading colours of Rubens 
still dazzle the eye in all the adulatory 
splendour of profane and incongruous alle- 
gory, shews that this species of patronage 
waited not for birth from the quickening 
munificence of this bedizened monarch. 
The city-like palace of Versailles, in which 
forty thousand dependants and retainers 


of all ranks and classes, fawned and fed 
(while 
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‘ghile the artizan was in rags, and the 
asant pined and famished over the fields 
vot supplied their waste,) exhibits, both 
within and without, the pomps of a mere- 
ricious taste; and the works of Marly, 
which supply the fountains of the spewing 
cods, perpetuate the memory of the clumsy 
immorance of mechanics, which the profu- 
jon of expenditure did little to reform. 
And as for literature, what did it owe to 
Louis le Grand, but its debasement? To 
him we must ascribe, not its birth, but its 
prostitution. He loved to be chaunted in 
Pindaries, and could reward the chaunter ; 
and Boileau tuned his harp, that should 
have resounded to better themes, and 
placed the laurels of Turenne on the vo- 
juptuous brow of the royal pageant. He 
loved to be called a Titus; and, justly per- 
haps, thought the first genius of the world 
unworthy to speak to him, after he had 
adorned him with that title.* But was the 
etherial spark that kindled the spirit of 
Voltaire, and made him, for almost a cen- 
tury, the day-star of European literature, 
shot from the eye of Louis X1V.? What 
lut persecution and exile owed Voltaire to 
him? To a legacy of 2,000 livres from 
Ninon de Il’ Enclos, he was indebted for his 
library; and the foundations of his fortune 
seem to have been laid by English pa- 
tronage, during his exile. So much for the 
Augustine age of Louis le Grand! The 
intolerant bigotry of his declining years ; 
the waste of his ultimately unavailing wars, 
with their inordinate burthens, and the un- 
redeemable debts that they entailed upon 
posterity; and, finally, his revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, to please a fanatical 
courtezan, did not contribute much, we 
should think, to the intellectual glory or 
commercial prosperity of his country; and 
the series of ensuing events, down to our 
own times, shew what he had done even 
lor the stability of its institutions. O! but 
he had a splendid court! which enabled a 
crowd of courtly literati to fill diary upon 
diary, among others that would be more 
amusing, perhaps, to court ladies at their 
toilets, with such important records as the 
following : 
_ Aug. 24.—The King took the diversion of hawking 
in the plain of Vesiné; the King of England-and-the 
Prince of Wales were there, but the Queen of Eng- 
land was not present; she has been indisposed for 
some days past: madame and madame la duchesse 
pons on horseback. A black kite was taken, and the 
: ne se an order for six hundred francs for the 
per to vee he gives this sum every year for the 
ethat is taken in his presence; for- 
merly he gave the horse on which he rode, and his 
pep. sown. Last year he gave the same sum 
pos a kite taken in the presence of the duke de Bour- 
tg but he caused to be inserted in the order, 
it Was not to be taken as a precedent, it being 
essary that the King should be present. 











i hee I hope was pleased,” said Voltaire, as 
ie orien from the theatre. His Majesty 
tents ¢imed with astonishment and indigna- 

‘poet should daretospeak to him unbidden. 
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** May 7th.—The marshals of France sentenced a 
captain of dragoons, named Aubri, to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment, for having whipped with rods 
one of his fellow captains, with whom he had a 
quarrel, and whom he thus assaulted in the morning 
while in bed; this was considered as a species of as- 
sassination. 

** Aug. 20.—Marly. The parliament of Dijon has 
condemned to the stake a curate of Seurre, accused 
of the errors of Molinos, and of having fallen into 
great abominations. This curate was very intimate 
with Madame de Guyon and Father la Combe. 

** Dec. 1.—The King took medicine ; he takes it 
every month, on the last day of the moon.” 


How interesting! to know on what day 
of the month kings took physic, when 
queens had catarrhs, and princesses the 
green-sickness! Yet, such is the fiddle- 
faddle by which book-makers get pudding, 
and their trumpeters drink port and claret. 


Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by a 
Collection of the Fossil Remains of Plants, 
peculiar to the Coal Formations of Great 
Britain ; by Epmunp Tyrrett ARrTIs, 
F.S.A., F.G.S.. 4¢0.— Having been favoured 
with a sight of this splendid specimen of 
scientific research, on the eve of its pub- 
lication, we lose no time in anticipating its 
appearance, as a valuable acquisition to our 
comparatively scanty stores of geological 
illustration. 

*¢ The study of Fossil Plants,” says Mr. A., ‘* has 
been very little cultivated in this country; indeed 
the progress made by us in this branch of geology 
is far inferior to that by the continental geologists ; 
who, notwithstanding the paucity of their materials, 
have made considerable exertions, being aware of 
the great importance of the study of fossil plants, 
for clearing away many difficulties in the theory of 
geology.” ‘* It cannot be said,” he continues, ‘‘ that 
our naturalists do not possess equal talents and per- 
severance with them ; and it is certain that our quar- 
ries, our pits, our mines and our museums, exhibit 
an immense mass of materials, &c.” 


The author then proceeds to shew the 


foreign assistance (“the French and Ger- 


man naturalists”) he has been obliged to 
appeal to in the prosecution of his inqui- 
ries ; and, regretting “ the depressed state 
of English literature in this respect,” points 
out, we verily believe, the only true and 
influential source of our comparative defi- 
ciencies in this and several other depart- 
ments of physical science. 

‘‘ The progress of this peculiar study appearing 
to have been impeded, in this country, by our unfor- 
tunately insisting on a connexion between two such 
independent branches of knowledge, as philosophy and 
religion.” 

After observing that, “it is but as yester- 
day, that the similar difficulty arising from 
the scriptural account of the motion of the 
sun round the earth was abandoned ;”’ 


‘* May it not be hoped,” he continues, ‘* that in a 
liberal and scientific age, a free scope, at least, will 
be given to philosophical enterprize ; and that the 
geologist will be no longer constrained, upon pain of 
incurring the charge of irreligion, to adopt the an- 
cient Chaldean cosmogony, further than may ue 
consistent with more recent and careful a 
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We trust it may: for sure we are, that till 
this unnatural alliance between the dogmas 
of theology and the researches of science 
shall be dissolved, the progress of know- 
ledge and the great objects of human im- 
provability must be crippled and impeded. 
What a disgraceful uproar did interested ri- 
valry, on this pretence, recently excite in the 
case of Mr. Lawrence! The anatomist, for= 
sooth, must notseeasfareven as his knife can 
carry him, nor the geologist dig with open 
eyes into the bowels of the earth, for fear the 
facts that stare him in the face should con- 
trovert some venerable dogma, not of re- 
ligious obligation, but of antiquated cosmo- 
gony : —as if the prophets and the apostles, 
nay, the Author of Christianity himself, came 
into the world not to reveal and teach to 
us our obligations and duties towards God 
and man, but to confirm the errors of 
ignorance, and prescribe the limits of phi- 
losophical discovery. 

We hail the appearance of a more en- 
lightened era ; and congratulate the geolo- 
gist on the accession of these beautiful 
illustrations of so obscure and difficult a 
branch of his science. The work is in its 
very nature incapable of analytical abridg- 
ment; we have, therefore, only to add, 
that it is executed with taste and splendour, 
both in the graphic and typographical de- 
partments ; and exhibits twenty-four speci- 
mens of fossilated vegetable remains, (the 
generality of which have never before been 
figured or described, some of which have 
no known parallels among existing plants, 
and some of which are of very rare and even 
unique occurrence)—drawn by Curtis and 
engraved by Weddell, and accompanied by 
letter-press explanations of their respective 
generic and specific characters, their syno- 
nymes and localities ; together with obser- 
vations upon each. 

Remarks on Steam Navigation, and its 
Protection, Regulation, and Encouragement. 
In a Letter to the Right Hon. W. Huskis- 
son, Treasurer of the Navy, and President 
of the Board of Trade. By T. Trepv- 
GOLD, ¥c. 8vo.—In this sensible little 
pamphiet, Mr. T. calls for attention to the 
growing importance of steam navigation, 
and the necessity, now that it is extend- 
ing its accelerated steerage to the distant 
shores of America and Hindostan,of a syste- 
matic superintendence, that may guarantee 
the safety of such mode of voyage. Hayv- 
ing alluded to the necessary precautions in 
the structure and conduct of the various 
parts of the machinery, and shewn that, 
with due attention to these, this accelerated 
species of navigation “ is safer than that by 
an ordinary sailing vessel ;’’ and having 
justly observed that “ the passengers can- 
not be expected to procure such examina- 
uon” as may be required—he proposes the 
appointment of authorized inspectors, whose 
duty it should be to ascertain the sufficiency 
ol every part of the workmanship, &e., and 
to grant certificates of the same, without 


which, of course, no steam-vesse] § 
be permitted to ply; and also to « fo 

; athll rm 
a code of instructions,” as “g Buide for 
the manufacturers, acting managers.» 
&e. He observes that, in proportion 
“as confidence in steam-vessels increases 
their effect on commerce will be more felt, 
and their use become more general.” 
T. particularly recommends the employ. 
ment, notwithstanding its greater expense 
of malleable, in preference to cast-iron, 
In considering the disadvantages of steam 
navigation for commercial purposes, be. 
cause, “when voyages are long, the quan. 
tity of fuel required leaves very little Spare 
tonnage for goods.”’ But it is suggested 
“that, in process of time, they may ap. 
proximate to doing the same work with 
about two-thirds, or, perhaps, one-half of 
the fuel.”’ In the mean time, the facilities 
of personal transit and communication are 
already greatly extended ; the encourage. 
ment by the post-office expedites the in- 
tercourse with Ireland ; and the new Steam 
Company, sanctioned by Parliament, pro- 
poses * from the port of Valentia, in the 
south-west of that country, a steam-vessel 
of a large class, to proceed to Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, and to New York, once a 
fortnight ; and another every month by Ma- 
deira and the Leeward Islands te Jamaica, 
returning by Bermuda and Fayal.” 

Mr. T., in his “ Appendix, on arranging 
the speed of steam-vessels,’’ having de- 
monstrated, by a series of algebraical cal- 
culations, that the tonnage for the fuel must 
be proportioned to the velocity of the mo- 
tion, rather than to the time occupied in 
the voyage, concludes, that though for 
mere passage-vessels, the means for the 
swiftest transit should be consulted, yet 
where the conveyance of goods is the ob- 
ject, “ the velocity should be kept as low 
as the nature of the trade, &c. will admit :” 
for “if the velocity be doubled, the ton- 
nage for goods (by means of the requisite 
quantity of fuel) will be reduced to less 
than one-eighth of the quantity at the 
lower velocity.” 

A Key to Nicholson and Rowbotham s 
Practical System of Algebra. By the 
Authors.—The merits of the work oD 
Practical Algebra, by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Rowbotham, we have already noticed, 
with due praise. The authors have now 
completed the obligation on the public, by 
presenting it with a key to that book. 
the solutions are worked at full length, 
an inestimable advantage to the student, 
and one which no other work on the su 
ject will present him. We would call 
the reader’s attention more especially 
the solutions of the biquadratic equations, 
&c. ; all the roots are worked out, whereas, 
in Bonnycastle and others, no more thal 
one example is given. It would be only 
to repeat our commendations of the woF 
itself to say more upon the key. Suificeit to 


add, that it is printed with the utmost cor 
rectnes>; 
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rectness, and finished in the highest style 
of typographical execution. 

Improvements in Civil Architecture, prov- 
ing the necessity, utility, and importance 
of aperfect System of Ventilation, to render 
Wood equally durable as Walls, by new, 
cheap, and simple Methods, without Dimi- 
nution of its Strength or Beauty; also some 
Collective and Useful Remarks by Eminent 
Architects, &c. &c. &c. By Joun Bur- 
arpcr, Patentee of Ventilating Bricks, &c. 
Se.—We have already taken so much no- 
tice of Mr. Burridge’s very useful inven- 
tion in another department of our work, 
(No.412, Sup. p. 625), that little remains for 
us at present beyond the announcement of 
the pamphlet before us. The title-page suffi- 
ciently explaining its object ; and certainly 
one more universally important to building 
proprietors than the prevention of dry rot 
cannot well be pointed out; nor could any 
invention, tending to preclude the proba- 
bility of the recurrence of that fatal disease 
in the timbers of future buildings, have 
been more opportune than at this time, 
when thousands, and tens of thousands— 
we might perhaps have said hundreds of 
thousands of new houses are rising, with 
almost magical celerity, in and around our 
extending metropolis; and when our ex- 
panding streets, and long lines of new or 
renovated public buildings, are conducting 
upon plans of such magnificence, as ought 
to be accompanied with a solidity and dura- 
bility, that should record to distant centu- 
nes the spirit and the éaste of our genera- 
tion. The introductory remarks, on “ Ter- 
ta Firma Dry Rot,” are, therefore, recom- 
mended, and indeed the whole pamphlet, 
to the attention of all builders, and pro- 

jectors of buildings. The pamphlet is de- 
dicated to Dr. Birkbeck, of whom it is 
truly said— 

“If the indefatigable zeal and deep interest you 
have uniformly and successfully manifested for the 
extension of British Commerce, in the promulgation 
of general knowledge of the arts and sciences, be the 
best step in human power to promote the active in- 
dustry, and, consequently, the universal happiness 
of mankind, posterity will record your name in her 
sacred annals, and look back with delight to the 
origin of patriotic institutions, conferring endless 
blessings on millions yet unborn.” ; 7 

A Revision and Explanation of the Geo- 
graphical and Hydrographical Terms, and 
those of a Nautical Character relating 
ote ; with Descriptions of Winds, 
eg Clouds, Changes which take place 
Lien ee fc. By Joun Evans, 
ae -N. 12mo.—So long ago as in 
> month of March (vol. lix. p. 118), 

€ntion of this useful little work was made 
az a va our Semnapeseontns and, at the 
selihade : a short critical notice of it was 
four “ for insertion among the articles 

micas eee of Literature—by what acci- 
insane a excess of matter, it missed 
orale ve know not. It is now, ac- 

§ to our system of prompt notice, 


rather out of date. But though authors 
have fair warning, that all the favour they 
can expect at our hands, by sending copies 
of their works, is, that they shall be no- 
ticed according to their merits: yet so 
much we think is due to them, that they 
shall not be thrown by in silence—though 
sometimes, perhaps, the authors may wish 
they had been so. We think it, therefore, 
right to say now, though more briefly, 
what we meant to say then, that this is a 
useful publication, not less so for lying in 
small compass; and that we perfectly agree 
with Lieut. Evans, that in navigation, as 
in all other arts and sciences, it is of high 
importance that there should be a perfect 
uniformity in the use of the same terms by 
persons of the same nation, as the only 
means of avoiding dangerous mistakes. To 
this desirable end the present Revision 
and Explanation may essentially admi- 
nister. 

The Dance, Pythagoras, Plato’s Dream, 
and other Poems. By S. Barun, Author 
of “ The Loves of the Devils,” “ Rape of 
the Lips,” &c. &c. 12mo. Poems ?—other 
poems! No, indeed, Mr. S. Baruh, not 
poems—rhymes, indeed, they are, though, 
sometimes, queer Ones, but not even 
metres. Those who attempt to write 
verses, if they have no ears to scan, can 
generally count their fingers; S. B. can- 
not even do this—or, if he can, he heeds it 
not—half a foot too much, or half a foot 
too little, he deems, perhaps, of no impor- 
tance in such verses as his—they are des- 
tined for eternity, he seems to imagine, and 
therefore the feet they move on may be 
like eternity—of which the half is equal to 
the whole. But Mr. B. tells us that he has 
been praised, and, therefore, he writes again ; 

** But, when you're prais’d for verses half a score, 

You're tempted oft to write a dozen more.” 

We wish he had been contented with a 
dozen—if it had even been a baker’s dozen, 
we might have got through them without 
actually yawning; but 134, not lines, but 
pages !—it is really too much for patience. 
But by whom can he have been praised ? 
Not by reviewers, that is clear; for he ts 
in a mighty passion with them, and lam- 
poons them in such verses as these— 

‘¢ The half-starv’d, crack-brain’d, miserable gar- 

reteer, 
And the commanding potent reviewer ” 
That is re-view-eer, we suppose, by license 
of poetic prounciation, or verse-mouth, as 
Dr. Southey would call it :— re-view-eer ! 
But why not? As Mr. B. had annihilated 
a syllable in one line, why should he not 
create one in the other? But by whom, 
then, have his “ Loving Devils,” aril 
‘* Ravished Lips,” &c. &c. been praised ? 
Not by the ladies, delightful as lovings and 
lip-ravishings may be to them,—that 1s 
equally certain: for he lampoons them, 


also, most grossly—tells them that “ their 
silly tongues deform their pretty 
and that | 
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+ They criticise, and kill, and damn, and fight in 

A manly style—they set up such a clatter, 

It sounds like drumsticks struck upon a platter.” 
So that it is clear the blue-stockings have 
been at him, also; and yet he will write, 
and continue to be praised (by himself ?) 
for-—— 

«Gad, I don't fear their blus-ter-ing and raving.” — 
** Take them all in all, or by the quire.”— 
We bring these two lines together, because 
they prove that Mr. B. can make as good 
verses with nine syllables as with ten; and 
we will add that also which rhymes with 
the latter of these, as containing a just esti- 
mate of the author’s own poems. | 
‘* They're only fit to put behind the fire.” 

The Cigar. 2 vols. 16mo.—Multum in 
parvo. Fun in many a whiff of verse and 
prose, which may give a zest to the pipe, 
or may alternate with the glass, and furnish 
agreeable interludes to those who do not 
like mere dry smoking. Here are anecdote 
and dialogue, song and tale—always brief, 
and copiously diversified ; and the travel- 
ler, with his twist of Indian weed in his 
mouth, may carry one of them in his hand, 
if he lack a companion to talk with on the 
road, or clap a volume, for meet occasion, 
in each pocket, without feeling their weight 
as a clog upon his motions. 

Gratitude, a Poetical Essay ; with other 
Poems and Translations, by Capt. Fevix 
M‘Donovucu, Author of “ The Hermit in 
London,” “* The Hermit in the Country,” 
The Hermit Abroad,” ‘‘ The Highlanders,” 
and other popular Works, 12mo.—Criticism 
has little to object against this little volume, 
either in matter or manner; but we cannot 
flatter Capt. M‘Donough that his verse 
will sustain the reputation of his prose. 
The following may be taken as a fair speci- 
men—only that we are not aware of any 
other such instance of grammatical solecism 
as occurs in the sixth of these lines. 

** In riper years, when more observing man 

Views the creation’s rich extensive plan, 

Ascends the mountain, treads the enamell’d plain, 

Admires the cataract, or boundless main, 

Courts the cool shade of stately verdant trees, 

Pores o'er the brook, or pleasures in the breeze, 

Inhales the sweets of aromatic flower, 

Given from its bosom to the sunny hour— 

Full of religious gratitude, he sighs, 

Inspir’d by thoughts which dwell beyond the skies, 

To holy ecstacy he’s forced to yield, 

And owns the God of nature, thus reveal’d.” 

— 

FOREIGN LITERATURE, &c. 
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Deutsches Volk; or, Germany and 
the 

German People, has just been publish 
shed 
by Messrs. Guldmuths and Jacobi. The 
first has taken the graphical part, the othe, 
ie alee : T 
the historical, which contains many dissoy 
tations on the private life, manners "ahd 
customs of the people; and on the arts 
sciences, religion, language, and civil reoy, 
lations : it is embellished with portraits 
charts and maps. The first volume ofano. 
ther work has also just appeared, entitlea 
Altere Geschichte der Teutochen—The first 
Ages of German History. The author pro. 
poses to furnish three more, to be continued 
up to the establishment of the Germay 

kingdom in 843. 
ITALY. 

Quadro des principali popoli antichite.— 
A description of principal antient nations, 
with a geographical chart, by the Cheva- 
lier Giovanni Tamascia, is a selection of 
remarks on the different nations prior to 
the fall of the Western Empire, taken prin. 
cipally from the Greek and Latin classics, 
but avoiding the fables, and seeking only 
to present the most important and best sub- 
stantiated facts. 

_ RUSSIA. 

Bibliographic Leaves.—Sueh is the title 
of a Journal published inthe Russian lan- 
guage, intended to form a complete chronolo- 
gical repertory of modern national literature. 
It consists of one printed sheet, which ap- 
pears twice or three times a month, con- 
taining short notices and criticisms of new 
works, societies and the arts,and of discoveries 
in history and philology ; also, biographical 
sketches of the patrons of literature, and of 
literary men and artists. Each contributor 
may demand ten copies of the sheet which 
contains his work. The numbers already 
published contain notices of the periodical 
works published in Russia, of which there 
appear to be a great many, and composed 
in almost all the languages of Europe. 

DENMARK: 

Greve Johan Fredric Struensee, ‘¢.— 
History of Count John Frederic Struensee, 
condemned to death in 1772 for High Trea- 
son, and of his ministry. — Though the me- 
mory of Count Struensee has long been 
reestablished in public opinion, he has not 
till now found an impartial historian. The 
present memoirs seem as impartial and full 
as could be consistent with the desire 
not injuring those men of merit, now alive, 
whose relations may have taken part 1m the 
transactions alluded to. The author relates, 
that the unfortunate Queen Caroline Ma- 


tilda, had long refused to sign certain depo- 


sitions ; but that, in fine, believing it to be 
the only means of saving the life of Struensee, 
she consented. ‘After tracing the first five 
letters, perceiving the minister, S¢ — 
Rathlau, Jooking at her with a smile © 
triumph, she threw down the pen and faint- 
ed, and the minister, with the ui? 
coolness, took up the pen and finished 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


I 


wor iguana * 
rincipal novelty here has been a 
T poh pemee in three acts, called Paul 
Pry from the pen of Mr. Poole. The scene 
is laid in a country village ; and the humour 
of the piece depends, in a considerable de- 
e of course, upon the character from 
which it is named—a sort of village Mar- 
lot, who, for want of better employment, 
eps through key-holes by the hour, and 
jumps in at windows at peril of his neck, 
to satisfy his restless curiosity about the 
affairs of his neighbours. It will readily 
be conceived how happily such a character 
is accommodated to the peculiar vein of 
Liston. The opportunities for indulging 
that humour, may be judged from a brief 
sketch of the plot. Mr. Witherton, a gen- 
tleman who, from dread of the restraints of 
matrimony, has reached the age of sixty 
unclogged by hymeneal fetters, is, however, 
not less enthralled under the: dominion of 
two intriguing servants—Grasp, his stew- 
ard, and Mrs. Subtle, his housekeeper ; who 
have contrived to prevail upon him, by a 
variety of frauds and deceptions, to dfsin- 
herit his nephew ; and the latter appears to 
be on the very eve of drawing him into that 
identical matrimonial snare, which he had 
hitherto so exultingly avoided. 

He has a neighbour, Col. Hardy, a 
good-humoured, arbitrary, retired veteran, 
“who was happy when he was a bachelor, 
happy when he was married, happy when 
his wife died, and has been happy ever 
since,” but who is very determined to have 
his own way, and very fond of plotting : 
in both which particulars he is imitated 
by his daughter and others of his house- 
hold. He introduces the discarded nephew 
and his wife into Witherton’s house, as a 
humble dependent, and a sort of upper ser- 
vant, to counteract the plots of the intri- 
guing domestics ; while with reference to™ 
his own family, he has determined, by mere 
weight of parental mandate, to marry his 
daughter to one Harry Stanley, but whose 
very name he does not condescend to re- 
Veal to the daughter, who is commanded 
to make herself ready to receive him. 
Miss Hardy, however, like “ Rosetta,” 

fallen in love, without knowing it, with 
the very person her father had resolved to 
marry her to; and disguises, equivoque, and 
impositions, the counterparts of those. in 

Love in a Village,” lead, through resist- 
ance and counteraction, to the same harmo- 
mous conclusion: which the blundering 
ee of Paul Pry, while it appears to 
io oy eventually facilitates; as it 
the Pm So the other part of the plot— 
aa pre ere of Mrs. Subtle’s matrimo- 
Wi’, and the reconciliation of 

érton and his nephew. 

“te was plenty of drollery on the part 
ston, and some good acting on the 
ONTALY Mac. No. 415. 


part of Farren, in the old Colonel; Mrs. 
Glover, in the intriguing housekeeper ; 
and Madame Vestris, in the arch chamber- 
maid Phabe ( who introduced some pretty 
Saucy songs): but why Mrs. Waylett 
should have been exhibited in the character 
of the lover, Harry Stanley, especially 
while such an actor as Vining was lying on 
the shelf, we are at a loss to conjecture. 
Actresses, who wish to advertise them- 
selves as in the market, may indeed be 
glad of an opportunity of shewing a neat 
limb; but surely the stage might afford 
opportunities enough for this in the dis- 
guises so frequent of feminine characters. 
Actual inversion of sex in the represen- 
tative of a character, to say nothing of 
the moral decency, destroys the illu- 
sion of the scene ; and, to a correct taste, 
produces disgust, instead of dramatic 
enjoyment. 
ENGLISIL OPERA HOUSE. 

Mr. Mathews has renewed his preten- 
sions here as an actor, and has been received, 
of course, as a favourite. In the Dramatic 
scene, however, we cannot regard him as 
being quite “At Home.” His Mr. Blush- 
ington, in the “Bashful Man,”’ did notgive us 
back the image of our mind, as formed there 
by the original story. It gave us only Mr. 
Mathews, making himself at once, as bus- 
tlingly and stifly awkward as he could ; but 
it was not the embarrassed awkwardness of 
a bashful man. It may perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether the very eye of Mr. Ma- 
thews does not put the assumption of this 
characteristic, for any continuance, out of his 
sphere. But, in fact, it is not as an actor that 
the merit of Mr. M. appears conspicuous. 
His Mons. Tonson is, indeed, an unparal- 
leled instance of admirable mummery and 
caricature ; but his humour, generally speak 
ing, is of a class perfectly distinct from what 
may properly be called dramatic: it dis- 
plays itself not in the happy identification, 
and consistent support of individual charac- 
ter ; but in shifting from character to cha- 
racter, or rather from caricature to Carica 
ture, by rapid transition; and minglmg a 
broad mimicry of the peculiarities of others 
with his own peculiar mannerisms, so as to 
effect the most ludicrous associations of con- 
trary impressions—at once the most glar- 
ingly like, and the most invidiously dissi- 
milar—which constitutes the genuine lrre- 
sistible of mimic ridicule. In this piece, 
however, Mr. Mathews has one scene of 
genuine acting—the drunken scene, which 
we have sometimes seen him perform to the 
very top of admiration—passing through all 
the gradations and transitions, we might say 
of the physique and metaphystc of intoxica- 
tion : from its hilarity to its stupor ; from !ts 
laughter to its tears ; from its moralizings 
and its prayers, to its devil-may-care brava- 
does. But even this, on the present occa- 
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sion, he marred, in some degree, by forget- 
ting his almost last stage of inebriation—to 
get upon the chair and make a mock- 
barrister’s speech. The mimic (as with all 
persons who indulge in mimicry is perpe- 
tually the case) got the better of the actor. 
The spirit of this critique applies alike to 
his successive performances. 

A very successful operatic drama (an ob- 
vious translation from the French) has been 
produced here called the “ Shepherd Boy,” 
in which Miss Kelly exercised her dominion 
over the heart in appeals of such exquisite 
and natural pathos as covered all the roman- 
tic improbabilities of the fable ; and to which 
the humour of Keeley, Bartley, and W. 
Chapman, and the very creditable acting of 
Cooper, gave the relief and variety which 
such exhibitions require. But why will 
Miss Kelly pretend to. sing ?—this pretence 
marred her Yarico (in Colman’s interest- 
ing hodge-podge), which was in other re- 
spects an exquisite piece of acting. The 
characters ought to have been changed. 
Miss Paton, who did nothing for Wowshki, 
would have played Yarico at least very 
prettily, and sung it exquisitely; and in 
Wowski, whose very songs are those of 
acting, not of voice, Miss Kelly would have 
been every thing that could be desired. 


(Oct, |, 
But we must bid farewel) to summer 
Theatres, The colossal domes of 
and Covent Garden, have unfolded their 
portals, and will demand henceforth our 
attention, 
| DRURY LLANE 


Opened on Saturday ,24th, with Dr. Fays. 
tus; but, with the exception of new ang 
splendid embellishments, presented no novel. 
ty but the falling-off from Terry to J. Rus. 
sell, as Mephistophiles. It has been Wittily re. 
marked on this occasion, that such a change 
is not “‘ giving the Devil his due.” Weare, 
however, it seems, to be be-deviled here to 
some tune. Faustus, and Der Freischiit:, 
are announced for regular alternation. 


COVENT GARDEN 


Did itself more honour, by opening on 
Monday, 26th, with a tragedy of Shaks- 
peare’s—Julius Cesar. On the new actor, 
Mr. Warde (from the Bath theatre), who 
appeared in the character of Brutus, and 
who is to supply the place of Mr. Young, 
we must defer our observations till our 
ensuing Number. At present, we leave 
only space to observe, that it was a very 
creditable performance, and completely 
successful. 





. 





NEW MUSIC. 


——_———— 


“ My own Dear Maid.” Ballad. T. 
A. Rawlings. 2s. Cramer and Co.— 
This ballad is truly an elegant morceau, 
displaying a great deal of exquisite feeling ; 
the true sense of the poetry is kept up 
throughout with great judgment and nicety 
of taste ; the harmonies are pleasing, and 
possess but little of the German mania for 
chromaticism ; upon the whole, it is a song 
well worth the attention of every lover of 
the vocal art, and is far from being difficult 
of accomplishment. 

“The Blind Boy.” A Ballad, sung by 
Master Smith. J. A. Tattet. 1s. 64d. 
Welsh and Hawes.—There is a plaintive 
style throughout this song which har- 
monizes admirably with the character of 
the poetry. It appears to be produced 
principally from the arrangement of a run- 
ning accompaniment, generally in thirds or 
sixths above the vocal melody; we can 
scarcely account for the effect alluded to in 
any other way, as the air is in a major key, 
and the composer has been by no means 
profuse of his diminished intervals. The 
song is altogether pleasing, though not of 
so high a class as “ Forget me not,” which 
we have had occasion to mention before, by 
the nae gpaenen. 

“* Soldier, awake, the Day is peepi . 
Song from the Crusaders. G. B. Herbyt. 
2s. Goulding, D’ Almaine, and Co.—There 


i a peculiarity of style in this air which, 


is a short chorus at the conclusion of each 





perhaps, gives us more pleasure than ¢ 
more elegant melody possessing less clain 
to originality. The general effect of the 
harmony, with the frequent transitions to 
the relative major, and vice versd, bring the 
music of the old masters forcibly to our re- 
collection, and the quaintness of the me- 
lody might call us back even to a more 
olden time. Yet, though we have express- 
ed ourselves so favourably of the song, we 
doubt whether it will please the generality 
of our readers. 

 4way, away, in vain that smile.” Bal. 
lad. W. Fitzpatrick. 1s. 6d. Eavestaff. 
This little ballad, though of a simple cha- 
racter, is elegant aud effective; the com- 
mencement reminds us of Mr. Smith’s alr, 
“ Oh softly sleep, my Baby Boy’’—but the 
resemblance is not sufficiently striking to 
be considered as a plagiarism ; the change 
to the relative minor, at the eleventh bar 
of the melody, though by no means novel, 
produces an excellent effect. 

“ Pass the Bottle round.” Bacchanalian 
Song. W. Fitzpatrick. 1s. 6d. Fave 
staff.—This air is a good deal in the style 
of Moore’s anacreontic songs—to some | 
the best of which it is not inferior. It's, 
evidently, intended to be sung at convr 
vial meetings without accompaniment, 10 
which, from the simplicity of the harmo 
nies, it is peculiarly well adapted. There 
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verse, in the construction “ eeprertc-e 
composer has not been particularly careful ; 
one instance, in a harmony of three 
ph the bass and second move 1n octaves. 
4 appears almost invidious to notice s9 
trivial a fault, in so pleasing a composition, 
hut we cannot “* an opportunity of ele- 
‘ng our critical noses. 

a Charity.” A Song, sung at the Masi- 
cal Festivals by Mr. Braham. By W. #1. 
Cutler, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 2s. 6d. Willis 
ant Co.—We should have expected that 
Mr. Cutler, for occasions like those in- 
dicated on the title, would have exerted 
himself to produce some accession of Jau- 
rels—something which should do honour to 
the singer and the situation ; but it appears 
that the composer’s energies were dormant 
at the time, and he Certainly has not drawn 
very deeply, either on his hoards of science 
or invention, to furnish the quota of matter. 
The recitative is occasionally good, but 
seems unconnected in many parts ; the in- 
termediate symphonies do not possess suf- 
ficient character. ‘The Ritornel, after the 
word Charity, is strangely uncouth ; we 
will venture to suggest to the singer whe- 
ther the C flat is not much more expres- 
sive of the feeling on the word dark than 
F, as it at present stands. ‘The Andante 
Cantabile commences sweetly. ‘The Alle- 
gro, though pretty and spirited, is much 
too trivial for the nature of the song. We 
must recapitulate that we should not ob- 
ject to this song, were its début more 
unpretending ; but when we hear of its be- 
ing composed for the oratorios and musical 
festivals, we expect a vocal composition of 
the highest class, to which title it cannot 
certainly aspire. How many grades is it 
below the song, ‘* Let the shrill Trum- 
pet,” by the same author ! 

“ Fair Geraldine.” Song. By John 
Barnet, 1s. 6d. Cramer, Addison, and 
Beale.—This little song, in the Spanish 
style, is evidently borrowed from Pianta- 
dina’s Philomela, but we cannot say that it 
equals the original. ‘The symphonies are 
very good, but the general effect of the 
song 1s more peculiar than beautiful. 

“As the Tree seems more Bright.’ Song. 
John Barnet. 1s. 6d. Cramer and Co.— 
The melody, in six-eight time, is pleasing 
and simple ; it is very similar, in some pas- 
sages, to Braham’s little song in Zuma, 
but the composer has much overloaded the 
accompaniments—there are two or three 
chords which grate dreadfully on the ear; 
we are not generally scrupulous on the 
subject of these new-fangled German caco- 
Phonies, but here are two we really cannot 
tolerate, nor, we should imagine, would Mr. 
Fg ne if he accurately examined 
aa a st. we have B flat, D, E flat, F 
rete. 2dly. D flat, F natural, F sharp, 
“natural, and A sharp sounding together ; 
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surely Mr. B. cannot defend this, even 
putting its discrepancy with the style of 
ae he we of the question. 

2 ¢ Green Leaves are Dying.” 

By T. Emden. \s. 6d. i tg gry 
maine, and Co.—A very pleasing simple 
little ballad ; the minor is well introduced, 
and the return to the original subject, when 
properly managed, always produces a good 
effect. 

“ Brignal Banks.”” A Glee for four 
Voices. By Mrs. Miles. 3s. Willis and 
Co.—This is truly a lovely piece of music. 
The fair composer has precisely entered into 
the vein of the poetry ; itis ina light, naif 
style, in which she has been highly suc- 
cessful on several former oecasions. In 
some points, it resembles some of Caleott’s 
best soprano glees: one passage in parti- 
cular, for two soprani, is almost borrowed 
from “ The Friar of Orders Grey.” The 
solos are very effective, and the whole 
glee, as a simple composition, is one of the 
most pleasing we have met with. 

PIANO-FORTE: 

Book the st of Twenty-four Grand 
Studies for the Piano-forte.” By Henry 
Hertz, revised and corrected by Mr. Mos- 
chelles. 5s. Cocks and Co.—These studies 
differ materially from those of Cramer, 
Steibelt, &c., in exhibiting a much greater 
variety in the compass of each piece. In 
the exercises of Cramer, for instance, the 
composer has generally chosen one parti- 
cular passage for the formation of _ the 
hands, of which, solely, the Jesson is com- 
posed, by running through a short course 
of modulation. In the Studies before us, 
though there are many practical exercises, 
they are delightfully interspersed with pas- 
sages of expression and simple counter- 
point, and, even for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing, they are well worthy of acquisition. 
‘The stretches for the hands are sometimes 
tremendous, and, as a practice, they will 
have an excellent effect in widening the 
span. 

Fantasia, for the Piano-forte, introducing 
the Air “ L’on revient toujours.”” Composed 
by Steibelt. 3s. Gd. Goulding and D’Al- 
maine.—This fantasia is one of Steibelt’s 
best productions in that style. The intro- 
duction is beautiful. The theme, from 
Joconde, is simple and elegant; and the 
six variations, which form the principal 
part, are spirited and characteristic. 

Impromptu, for the Piano-forte. By 
Moschelles, 2s. 6d. Cramer and Co.— This 
lesson is brilliant, original and short—which 
last qualification is rather a rarity in the 
piano-forte compositions of the present 
day; it is interspersed with legato pas- 
sages, which produce a charming variety ; 
and is altogether such a lesson as we should 
recommend to be committed to memory, for 


the benefit of admiring friends. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


-_— iE 


HE Ferry across the Tay at Dundee, 

which was formerly subject to many 
inconveniences and much danger from the 
passage-boats, now affords one of the finest 
proofs of the advantages resulting from the 
use of steamboats. The boat employed 
at this ferry is what is termed a “twin 
boat,” or two narrow boats connected to- 
gether by the decks, so as to form a plat- 
form throughout their whole length. 
The interval between the sides is about 
eight feet, which allows a free passage to 
the water, and receives the paddle-work of 
the steam-engines, placed at the extremi- 
ties of the axle in each boat. At each end 
of the platform a space is railed off for cat- 
tle, and the intermediate space appropriated 
to foot passengers, with cabins for shelter 
in wet weather. Both ends of this vessel 
being similar in all respects, it is not ne- 
cessary to turn her on landing or embarking. 
Both the divisions of this twin-boat have 
perpendicular sides and flat bottoms; and 
the boat, though ninety feet long and 
twenty-nine broad, only draws four feet 
and a half water, or five feet four inches 
when laden to the full, with 100 head of 
eattle and an equal number of passengers. 
It is said to be in contemplation to employ 
a similar steam-boat on the passage across 
the Severn. 

Volcano.—The only active volcano that 
has yet been discovered in the immense 
territories of the United States, is a small 
one (from which no lava has yet been ob- 
served to flow) about four miles west from 
Lake St. George, Essex county, state of 
New York. 

An Explosion of Inflammable Gas, at- 
tended with very remarkable circumstances, 
occurred a few weeks back in a well near 
the fort at Leith. Two men, while sink- 
ing a well, had arrived at the depth of 
eighty-seven feet without finding water. 
The strata cut through consisted of stiff 
dark-coloured clay, containing rounded 
pebbles of quartz, slate, hard sandstone, 
and coal. On driving their jumper (or 
working chisel) into the clay, they found 
it suddenly sink down about six inches into 
a cavity below, which was immediately 
succeeded by a tremendous rush of air from 
the hole, which even carried upward masses 
of clay above the heads of the men, who 
instantly gave the signal for being drawn 
up. One man being brought up, the buc- 
= was lowered for the other, and the un- 
fe, when beppeag oe nn? 
sible, and the men hobs a siddoies of 

, pprehensive of 
his falling out of the bucket, it was again 
lowered to the bottom of the well. A man 
humanely offered to slide down by means 
of the rope to assist his unfortunat 
rade below: the oppressive nat gre 
noxious s, howeve - ure of the 

gas, ever, prevented his pro- 


gress, and he was immediately obliged to 
re-ascend. A lighted candle was in 
brought to the mouth of the pit, in order 
to detect (what might have been most 
naturally expected in such a situation) the 
presence of carbonic acid gas. But, in. 
stantly on the approach of the light, g 
dreadful explosion took place, which filled 
the entire cavity of the well, and threw y 

a volume of flame to the height of forty 
feet above the surface of the ground, at- 
tended with a report equal to that of heavy 
ordnance. It was two hours before the 
unfortunate man was drawn out from the 
well—of course quite lifeless: and it was 
nearly a fortnight before the well could be 
purified from the foul gas—carburetted hy- 
drogen ; though, from the powerful smell 
of sulphur, this substance was also pre- 
sent. The gas continued to be evolved in 
considerable quantities for several days, 
and was repeatedly fired previous to the 
further ventilation of the well. Very sin- 
gularly, the gas seemed to increase in 
quantity in wet weather. From subse- 
quent workings, it was ascertained that 
the gas escaped from a large cavity (the 
size of which could not be determined), 
where it must have been long confined by 
the superincumbent pressure of the strata. 


Doubtless, in a nearly similar way, though - 


usually on a smaller scale, the blowers, or 
jets, of inflammable gas originate in our 
collieries, occasioning the loss of many 
valuable lives annually, from negligence in 
not always using the safety-lamp, in any or 
every situation that is at all doubtful, or 
liable to the accumulation of fire-damp. 
Number of Christians.—By a calcula- 
tion ingeniously made, it is found that, 
were the inhabitants of the known world 
divided into thirty parts, nineteen are still 
possessed by Pagans; six by Jews and 
Mahometans ; two by Christians of the 
Greek and Eastern Churches, and three by 
those of the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant Communion. If this calcula- 
tion be accurate, Christianity, taken in its 
largest latitude, bears no greater proportion 
to the other religions than one to five ; and, 
according to a calculation made in America, 
and republished in London in 1812, the 
inhabitants of the world amount to about 
800,000,000, and its Christian population 
to only 200 millions, viz. the Greek 
Eastern Churches, thirty millions; the 
Papists, 100 millions ; and the Protestants, 
seventy millions. The Pagans are estl- 
mated at 461 millions; the Mahometans at 
130 millions; and the Jews at mne @ 
lions. se Ls 
The destruction of insects prejudicial to 
gardens has been accomplished by freely 
using the following mixture, as @ Wé for 
the eae and branches of ae in yor" 
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co leaves, cut small, are infused in 


c 
ks yes but not boiled, which would 
i rate the essential oil; in the infusion, 
a rable is dissolved, and the flour of 


sulphur intimately mixed therein : this is 
also a valuable pickle for seed-wheat. 

Mr. Jennings has prepared a Lecture on 
the Nature and Operations of the Human 
Mind, which will be given in London at 
come of our public rooms in the course of 
the winter. kal ; , 

A Royal Sardinian edict, lately issued, 

directs that, henceforth, no person shall 
tearn to read or write, who cannot prove 
{he possession of property above the value 
of 1,900 livres, about £60 sterling. The 
qualification for a student is the possession 
an income to the same amount. 
“In Egypt,’ says Dr. Richardson, 
“the crocodile is generally accompanied 
by a small bird that takes alarm on the 
dightest noise, and, flying past the croco- 
dile, awakes him from his slumbers in time 
to retreat from a person advancing to ex- 
amine or to fire at him.” 

A walrus or sea-horse was lately dis- 
covered on the rocks at Fierceness, Ork- 
ney; and being shot at and wounded by a 
shepherd, it took to sea, and was followed 
by him and some others in a boat. The 
man fired a second time, and pierced the 
animal through the eyes ; it then lay on the 
water apparently lifeless, but on the boat 
‘coming alongside, and one of the men 
catching hold of the fore-paw, the walrus 
made a sudden plunge, and carried the man 
to the bottom with him, who was with 
difficulty saved upon his rising to the sur- 
face. Another shot killed the animal, and 
they towed him ashore in triumph. The 
skin of the walrus, which is now dried, 
measures 16 feet by 14 feet ; and the tusks, 
which are much worn at the ends, protrude 
from the head about 12 inches. The entire 
skull is sent to the Edinburgh Museum. 
This is the first instance of any of those 
formidable inhabitants of the polar regions 
having been seen off the coasts of Great 
Britain. 

Curious Fact in Natural History.—It is 
a fact not much known, that the eel, though 
it lives in an element that seems to place it 
beyond the reach of atmospheric changes, 
is yet singularly affected by high winds. 


of 


r 


This is well known to the inhabitants of 
Linlithgo, who have an excellent opportu- 
hity of observing the habits of that animal 
Be the lock adjoining the town. The stream, 
Which flows out of that lock at the west-end, 
passes through a sluice, and falls into an 
artificial stone reservoir, from which it es- 
capes by a number of holes in the sides and 
— ‘> These holes are too small to let 
; ofa common size pass, and hence the 
meecvole answers the purpose of an eel 
. o rs cruwve. The fish, however, are 
Mn 4 ound in it in calm weather; but 
» strong winds blow, especially from 

West, these tenants of the waters. seem 
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to be seized with a general panic, and h 
from their lodgments like —~ from a 4 
flagration. At these times, they rush 
through the outlet in crowds, and fall pell- 
mell into the reservoir, from which they 
are speedily transferred to the frying-pans 
of the burgesses. 





» FOREIGN. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

New- York.—The object of the Athénée, 
in this city, is the publication and dissemi- 
nation of new and remarkable facts relating 
to natural history. The President, Mr. 
Wheaton, at the opening of the Society, 
says: ‘* We have had to clear deserts, to 
maintain our personal security by continued 
wars with the Indians, provide for our 
wants, establish our political, and defend 
our moral existence. Thus, we had but 
little time left for the cultivation of the or- 
namental arts, imagination and literature— 
every thing was sacrificed to more urgent 
wants—what little comparative leisure we 
had, was necessarily devoted to agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. But, prosperity 
having been guaranteed by the wisdom of 
our government, and liberty and security 
become the birthright of every citizen, men- 
tal cultivation has claimed a more general 
attention ; literary societies have been form- 
ed and are forming every day, and America 
may, without presumption, hope, that her 
national literature will soon rival her public 
institutions.” 

At Charlotte County, in Virginia, there 
lives at this time a couple, of whom the 
man is 118 years of age, and his wife 117. 
The former, Alex. Berkley, is a Scotch- 
man by birth, and served under the Duke 
of Marlborough in the reign of Queen 
Ann, and after her death emigrated to 
America, served in the English army un- 
der General Wolf, and was present at the 
defeat of Montgomery at Quebec. He 
has been married ninety years, and has had 
several children, who haye all preceded 
him to the tomb. 

Philadelphia.— American Philosophical 
Society.— Franklin was the principal foun- 
der of this society, in 1743. In 1766, 
another was formed on the same plan; 
and, in 1769, these two were united under 
the title, American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia for the Encouragement of 
useful Arts. ‘The principal object of this 
institution is the cultivation of mechanical 
arts; but it has also thought fit to extend 
its views to history, moral science, and 
general literature ; and has collected many 
valuable documents relating to the history 
of the United States. 
RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburgh. — The emperor has 
sanctioned the project of a Technological 
Institution at Moscow, for the propagation 
of the arts relative to manufactures. The 
youth of free condition may be admitted 
from sixteen to twenty-four years of pe 
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and their instruction afforded gratis. Their 
studies will comprize commerce, manufac- 
tural statistics, merchandize, chemistry, 
technology, mechanics, hydrostatics, &c. 
applied to manufactures and drawing. The 
general course of study will continue for 
two years ; after that time, the scholars will 
be placed, according to their own choice, 
*in special classes, where they will be taught 
the necessary details, in the-various pro- 
cesses to which they may determine more 
exclusively to direct their attention. The 
term for these classes is one year. After 
having finished their studies, the scholars 
will receive a certificate of their abilities. 
COURLAND. 

Two plans of public utility at present 
employ the minds of the Courlanders ; one, 
the establishment of a bank in Courland, 
which it was at first hoped would be inde- 
pendent: but the emperor refused his con- 
sent, and only permitted one dependent on 
that at St? Petersburgh. The other is 
of more general utility; the Vindau is to 
be rendered navigable, and connected by a 
canal to Niemen; from 1,500 to 2,000 sol- 
diers are expected immediately to com- 
mence this great work. There is also a 
plan for opening a communication between 
the Black Sea and the Baltic by means of 
a canal. 

SWEDEN. 

The king has granted to two scholars 
(one from the university of Upsal, the other 
from that of Luid) who have distinguished 
themselves by their knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, a stipend of 200 crowns a year 
to each, for the space of two years, in order 
that they may give themselves up entirely 
to study. 

GREECE. 

The National Assembly at Astros has de- 
clared that public instruction shall be under 
the immediate superintendance of the le- 
gislative body; by whom it has been de- 
creed, that ‘a central school of arts shall 
be established at Argos, and the minister 
of the interior be entrusted with the exe- 
cution.” An inspector-general of instruc- 
tion is named, who is to inform government 
of the state of the schools already esta- 
blished, to propose the establishment of 
others where required, and examine the 
capabilities of the instructors, and to su- 
perintend the establishment of libraries and 
museums for remains of antiquity, &c. 

Athens already possesses five schools : 
two on the plan of mutual instruction, con- 
taining four hundred scholars; two others 
for the instruction of ancient Greek, with 
the French and Italian languages ; and one 
forhistory and philosophy ;—all formed since 
last winter, in the midst of foreign wars 
and civil dissension. 

ITALY. 

Pisa.—M. Paoli Savi, professor and di- 
rector of the Musée at Pisa, has discovered 
& new species of rat, generally confounded 
with that called by Linneus mus rattus, or 





Vartettes. (Oct. } 


mus tectorum ; and promises to m 
their habits, as well in a state o 
servitude. 

The able sculptor Ph. Albacini has just 
finished a statue of Achilles, which has 
obtained the approbation of connoisseurs, 
The hero is represented as attempting to 
draw from his heel the fatal dart, sped b 

° ‘ y 
the hand of Paris. His enraged counte. 
nance, in which pain and despair are 
mingled, is raised to heaven as if in fe. 
proach. All who have seen this work 
agree in commending the vigour of the 
limbs, the grandeur of the subject, and the 
beautiful execution, which is worthy the 
reputation of the sculptor. The Duke of 
Devonshire is the purchaser. 

GERMANY. 

There is at present in Berlin a boy, 
between four and five years old, who has 
manifested an extraordinary precocity of 
musical talent.. Carl Anton Florian Eckert, 
the son of a serjeant in the 2d regiment of 
Fencible Guards, was born on the 7th of 
December 1820. While in the cradle, the 
predilection of this child for music was 
striking, and passages in a minor key af- 
fected him so much, as to make tears come 
in his eyes. When about a year anda 
quarter old, he listened to his father playing 
the air “ Schone Minka’’ with one hand, on 
an old harpsichord ; he played it, with both 
hands, employing his knuckles in aid of his 
short and feeble fingers. He continued’ 
afterwards to play by ear. He retains in 
his memory whatever he hears, and cati 
tell at once whether an instrament is too 
high or too low for concert pitch. It was 
soon observed, that his ear was sufficiently 
delicate to enable him to name any note or 
chord which might be struck without his 
seeing it. He also transposes into any 
key he pleases, and executes, with the 
greatest facility, pieces of fancy extempore. 
A subscription has been opened to buy him 
a piano-forte, as he has grown tired of the 
old harpsichord, and two able musicians 
have undertaken to instruct him. 

NEW ZEALAND. ; 

At the Society Islands, improvements In 
the arts of civilized life are rapidly proceed- 
ing. A sugar manufactory has been e> 
tablished at Otaheite, where sugar 1s made 
from the native cane, and a building, de- 
signed for a cotton manufactory, has been 
erected at Eimes, the machinery for spin- 
ning and weaving having been import 
from England, and is to be put in mouon 
by water-power. Cotton grows sponta 
neously in very great abundance. 

NETHERLANDS. oneal 

Ghent.—Besides the grand exhibition 0 
pictures, open every three years, at this 
ancient capital of Flanders, there is an a0- 
nual exhibition at the Society of Fine Arts 
and Literature; which was open during Ps 
great part of the month of May. The a 
were appropriated to the relief of those W 


suffered from the inundations in Hol 
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should take place shortly, so soon 
defeat of the Catholic Question, 
+ is considered that a great accession of 
strength will accrue to the Anti-catholic 

y—that is, one side of the Ministry will 
be strengthened, and the other weakened. 
But the weakened party, by far the ablest 
in talent, may be disgusted, and retire ; 
and then what becomes of the stronger, 
thus denuded and exposed? ‘The cause of 
Catholic Emancipation is’ obviously be- 
trayed in the Cabinet, if its adherents suffer 
the election to take place and continue in 
office.” 

These considerations, if indeed the 
subject has been in consideration, seem 
to have had their weight : for it is now 
pretty generally believed in well in- 
formed circles, that no dissolution will 
take place. It is said that the King 
himself, by advice of Lord Harrowby, 
and others of his more moderate coun- 
sellors—even of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, has put his direct negative upon 
the measure. Others, indeed, affirm, 
that the question has never been even 
in contemplation ; and that, during the 
whole time in which the politico-stock- 
jobbing rumour has been afloat, there 
has never been that degree of general 
attendance of cabinet ministers in coun- 
cil, which the consideration of such a 
subject would naturally require. If a 
certain party in the cabinet have been 
desirous of such a measure, in the 
hope, as is suggested, of turning out 
eighteen or nineteen of Mr. Can- 
ning’s partizans, by means of the No 
Popery war-whoop, it must have been 
with a view of so weakening his in- 
fluence in the House of Commons, and, 
by consequence, his weight in the Coun- 
al, as might probably have induced him 
to resign, But who have they to sup- 
ply his place, or confront him on the 
benches of Opposition ? oe 

We have reason to suspect that the 
affairs of Greece have occupied the at- 
—_ of the Privy Council much 

ore than the dissolution of Parliament. 
se is indeed a puzzling question. 
ns sage: be permitted to fall again 
ms “h ominion of the Turks we do 
oad - leve :—but the crisis perhaps 
a a “RS aan may not be dis- 
it shan _ . must be decided whether 
province ¢ t “1 protégé of England, or a 

The B 0 Russia. 

he urmese war has not closed. 
ae "ag on the contrary, has met 

eS at every step, and the con- 


66 1" the dissolution of Parliament 


after the 


test rages fiercer than ever. Threé 
thousand British troops, at the last 
accounts, were buried in tangled fo- 
rests and impervious swamps, while 
50,000 Burmese had collected in Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s rear, menacing 
Rangoon, and rendering retreat de- 
struction. The attempts to conquer a 
vast empire, and a warlike people, with 
such a force, seems little short of in- 
sanity. It is now plain, that all the an- 
ticipations of success lately entertained 
were mere romance. The next accounts 
are awaited with extreme anxiety. All 
that perseverance and bravery can ac- 
complish we may hope from our troops, 
but their scanty numbers raise fearful 
forebodings. 

It is stated from Port-au-Prince that 

“ The President Boyer has left that 
place for Cape Haytian with all his staff, 
secretary of state, secretary general, &e. 
and that the people there are quite dissa- 
tisfied with the arrangement with France, 
and fancy they have been sold.” 

Cape Haytien, it should be recol- 
lected, was the seat of Christophe’s 
government, but fell into the hands of 
Boyer on the termination of the con- 
test between them. It is the point, 
therefore, in which the popularity of 
the President is the least to be de- 
pended on. 

Proceedings have been instituted 
against the two best known and most 
esteemed Parisian Journals, for their 
attacks on the Ministry and the Je- 
suits, which, of course, in the indict- 
ment, are described as attacks on the 
Church and the Government of France. 
By the last law on the press, the public 
prosecutor, in attacking a journal, is 
not bound to present any specific ar- 


ticle as containing the libel, but may 


collect the political discussions of a 
whole year, and ask the court to de- 
cide on their tendency. If the Cour 


Royale, in its wisdom (with the assist- 


ance of a jury) thinks that the ten- 
dency of the cited articles is either anti- 
monarchical, anti-religious, or anti-mo- 
ral, it may suspend the publication, or 
decree its final suppression. In this 
case the requisifoire, or information of 
the attorney-general Bellart, which is 
given in a supplement to the Etoile, 
demands from the court the suspen- 
sion of the Constitutionel and Courier 
Francaise for three months. Hap- 
pily the tribunals have, for the last 


twelve months, participated with the 
press 
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ress in the alarms which the Jesuits 

ave excited, and have, consequently, 
opposed themselves to the intended 
Jesuitical prosecutions. How far this 
may avail in the present case is yet to 
be seen. 

** Lord Cochrane left town in the latter 
end of August, after taking leave of the 
Greek agents. His lordship speaks in 
terms of the greatest confidence respecting 
the success of the cause. His plan of 
operations has been warmly approved of: 
and such was the importance attached to 
the acquisition of his unrivalled naval skill 
and undaunted courage, that as soon as 
the negociation between his lordship and 
the Greek agents was brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, a messenger was sent 
off to Greece with the satisfactory intel- 
ligence,”’ 

Such were the statements at the be- 
ginning of the month. It has since 
been said that Lord Cochrane returns to 
the Brazils to resume his command. 
The present prospect of affairs, how- 
ever, makes this unlikely. Lord C., will 
surely not return to fight the battles of 
the Emperor of Brazils against the 
South American Republics: still less 
to assist an imperial traitor to surrender 
against the independence of the Bra- 
ziis to Portugal. ) 

The French papers concur in de- 
scribing the situation of Spain as fast 
approaching to a crisis, the existence 
of its present administration being ren- 
dered extremely precarious by the at- 
tacks of disaffection both on the side of 
the constitutionalists and the serviles. 
At Seville, 300 persons of the former 
class are said to have been arrested for 
treasonable proceedings ; while, on the 
other hand, the servile leader Bessieres 
has met the doom of a traitor, for hav- 
ing taken the field, to deliver the king 
from the captivity in which he is held 
by his ministers. This wretched and dis- 
tracted country unites the evils of des- 
potism with those of anarchy—suffering 
at once from the tyranny of government 
and the turbulence of factions, and expe- 
riencing all the miseries of civilized so- 
ciety exasperated by the crimes and cru- 
elties incident to a state of nature. Each 
province seems to shake off its connex- 
ions with the rest; each class of the 
people lives in declared hostility to the 
other ; and each partizan of opposing 
doctrines is armed with fury or fanati- 
cism. The friends of the king rebel 
against his government, on pretence of 
delivering his person from bondage. 
The zealots of monarchy endeavour to 


(Oct. 1, 
dethrone the mowarch in favour of his 
brother. The supporters of legitimacy 


take arms against the crown to defen 
the church; the monk, the royalist 
volunteer, and the revolutionary pa. 
triot mingle in the fray. Yet in the 
midst of this general turmoil and ¢op. 
fusion, while consigning to the execy. 
tioner their former friend Bessieres, and 
filling their prisons indiscriminately with 
liberals, carlists, monks and royatists 
they are discussing in council the pro- 
priety of establishing the inquisition, 
and sending out a handful of disaffected 
soldiers to regain possession of the New 
World. 

The accounts up to the 24th afford 
fresh proof that the revolt of Bessieres 
has been followed by certain intelli- 
gence of an insurrection in Valencia, 
headed by General Chambo, and one in 
La Mancha excited by General Locho. 
Ortiguela in the province of Burgos, 
and another chief in the province of 
Grenada, have followed the example 
of Locho, and proclaimed Charles V. 

Great preparations are described as 
going on at Presburg for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor, as King of Hun- 
gary. 

The governor of Buenos Ayres, or 
more properly speaking, of “ the pro- 
vince of Rio de la Plata,” has always 
regarded the occupation of Monte Vide 
by the Portuguese and the Brazilians, 
as an usurpation; and representations 
had been made on that subject by the 
Buenos Ayres minister to the court oi 
Rio de Janeiro. On the 9th of May, 
the government addressed a message 
to the General Congress of the Rio de 
la Plata province, then sitting at Buenos 
Ayres, on the war in the Banda Orien- 
tal. It is stated, that the force of the 
insurgents has been greatly augmented 
by the junction of numbers of the in- 
habitants. In short, the Brazilians are 
said to be confined to the places they 
garrison, and that only one small im- 
perial division, moving on the banks 
of the Urgusy, ventures to keep the 
field. The Brazilian admiral has de- 
manded, that the government of Buenos 
Ayres should give up all claim to the 
Banda Oriental. The answer of the 
Buenos Ayres general was, that he 
must withdraw his forces from betore 
the place, as a preliminary measure . 
negociating. No doubt was entertaie 
in Buenos Ayres, that the war with the 
Brazils was to be a common cause with 
all the South American republics. 
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act from a Meteorological Journal, kept at High Wycombe, Bucks. Lat. 51° 87' 3’ 
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'pays.| ‘Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. |Wind. Weather. Remarks. 
| July | ighest.) Lowest. Highest.| Lowest. {Ins. Dcls, 
6 | 8 47°50 W005 30°05 — N | Fair 
7 75 44 30°03 29°99 — N Do. 
‘3 | 75°75 49°50 29°95 29°95 _— N | Do. 
99 | 78 39 29°93 29°92 _~ N | Do. 
9 | 74°25 40°25 29°88 29°79 — E | Do. 
911 °7 41°50 29°73 29°73 — E | Do. 
Aug. 
* 83°50 57 29°77 29°72 _ SW | Cloudy. 
9 | 67°75 | 50°25 | 29°74 | 29°69 00375 S | Changeable. 
31 8 57°50 | 29°72 -| 29-55 024375 | S | Cloudy. Thunder about 
4] 61 51°25 29°31 28°93 0°43125 | SE | General cloud. 3 p.m.—gale of 
5 | 66 50°50 | 29°37 29.22 (2 SW | Fair till night. wind at night. 
6 | 6295 48°25 29°42 29°36 0°31875 | W | Frequent showers. hunder about | 
7 | 650 | 48 29°56 29°46 0°0375 W_ | Fair till night. p.m. 
8 | 630 | 53 29.45 | 29-44 | 00125 | SW! Fair. 
9 | 5875 | 4650 | 29°45 29°44 0°1875_ | SW | Fine morning—then wet. 
10 | 63.25 | 45°50 2955. | 29°45 0°04375 | W | Fair till night. Thunder about 4 
1 nl | 6250 46°50 29°79 29°69 0°0125 N | Fair. p-m. 
12 | 6450 | 55°50 | 29°79 | 29°68 0°0375 | W | Fair. 
13 | 63 55 29°37 29°18 0°3625 | SW | Frequent showers. 
4 | 61.75 | 54:25 | 29°93 | 29°16 ~ W | Fair. 
15 | 60-25 53°50 29.42 29°19 | 0°03725 | W | Dulland heavy. 
16 | 62-95 50°25 29°58 29°53 — W | Fair. 
17 | 64 52°25 29°64 29°59 _ SW | Threatening rain. 
18 | 62-95 | 51°25 29°94 0°00125 | NW | Dull and heavy. 
19 | 62-25 40°25 29°94 0°01875 | NW | Do. with misty rain. 
| aa | 5 | ae | ee | [RW | tag 
50 ° 30°07 _ rea a storm. 
2 | 6&8 57 30°04 29°98 ~— NE | Fair. Thick h t 
3 | 6950 | 47 29°94 | 29°85 — NE | Do. cK NEeAvy at- 
4% | 6559 | 45°50 | 29°88 | 29°86 — NE | Do. may 
25 68 49 28°88 29°87 = NE } Do. 
2% | 6750 | 54 29°89 29°88 0°025 NE | Fair until night. 
27 55 54 29°84 29°74 0°675 NE | Nearly continual rain. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 


July 29th. August 4. 


y 29th 
Greatest gan 39° } At 3 p.m. 78°. || Greatest my 38-100ths ; At8a.M.2931. 
inthe day .... Midnight 39. || tion inthe day. § ofaninch 2 10P.m.28'93. 


The quantity of rain that has fallen since the Ist of August is 2°6525 inches. The 
temperature has been low since the first of the month, and the barometer very unsteady ; 
= my weather has been propitious to the agriculturist, and the harvest is nearly com- 
pleted. 

N.B. As it is proposed to continue these Reports regularly every month, it may be 
proper to state that the thermometer is observed three times every day—at eight o’clock 
in the morning, three in the afternoon, and ten at night ; and that the extreme of cold is 
ascertained by a self-registering thermometer; the height of the barometer 1s registered 
twicemat 8 At, and 10 p.m. The rain-guage is examined every morning at eight 
«clock ; consequently the quantity measured shews how much has fallen since the pre- 
ceding morning, at the same hour. The direction of the wind given is that which has 

most prevalent during the day, when it has been variable. 

High Wycombe, 28th August, 1825. : James G. TATEM. 

—_ 


ceil Temperature of London, for August 1825; 9 a.m. North Aspect, in the Shade. 
































° ° ie) o 
D eéeees oe ae 9 Cloudy 64 17. Fine 63] 25 Cloudy 64 
2 eee. -- 70} 10 Wet» — 18 Cloudy 64] 26 Fine 65 
3........ 67] 11 Cloudy 61 | 19 Do. 63/27 Wet 63 
| 4........ 68] 12 Fine 62 2) Fine 60| 28 Cloudy — 
: 9 Cloudy 64/ 13 Wet 64 Ql ....-.-- —| 29 Wet & 
| © Wet Gh] Bisencsics — | 22 Cloudy 64 | 30 Cloudy 65 
| pttssssee = | 15 Cloudy 67 23. Do. 65|31 Fine 69 
| 8 Wet 65] 16. Wet 62 24 Fine 64 
i = 
Bruton-street, Sept. 13, 1825. Q IN THE CoBNER. 
Moytaty Mac. No. 415. 2M MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


ee 


YHE last month has not been marked 
by an extraordinary prevalence of any 
particular class of diseases. Cases of ge- 
nuine cholera have occurred, but, as noticed 
in a former report, they bave been mild 
in their character, and readily controHed by 
medicine. One case, however, to which 
the reporter was hastily summoned, was 
characterized by symptoms resembling those 
of the spasmodic or asphyzic cholera of the 
East-Indies. The patient was suddenly 
affected with violent vomiting, immediately 
followed by copious evacuations from the 
bowels, and the most excruciating pain in the 
abdominal region: the pulse became feeble 
and intermitting, the face pallid, and the 
extremities cold ; this state of things, how- 
ever, did not last kong, the patient soon 
became better; and, with the exception of 
paleness of the face, blueness of the lips, 
and a feeling of lassitude, little remained to 
call for medical treatment. 

Diarrhoea, with more or less general in- 
disposition, has been of frequent occurrence. 
Fever continues to prevail; and several 
fatal cases have been reported to the writer. 
Some cases of continued fever have fallen 
under the care of the writer himself. The 
subject of one of these, a fine young man, 
twenty-two years of age, was with difficulty 
saved: to the active treatment adopted in 
the first stages of the disorder, to the youth, 
and unimpaired constitution of the patient, 
is to be attributed the favourable termination 
of this case. 

During the month, the writer was con- 
sulted in a case of acute hydrocephalus ; 
but too late in the progress of the disease 
to do any good. The remote causes of this 
malady, the reporter ventures to affirm, still 
require to be elucidated. 

Inflammatory affections about the chest 
have, since the date of the last report, call- 
ed for the interference of the medical practi- 
tioner. On the invasion of these forms of 
disease, an unhesitating use of the lancet, 
and a rigid adoption of the usual depletory 
methods of treatment, have been indicated 
—these measures to be perseveringly fol- 
lowed up, till all the evidences of local in- 
flammation have been removed. 

Among children, measles and scarlatina 
have prevailed, but not extensively. It is 
the painful duty of the reporter to remark, 
that cases of small-pox, occurring in subjects 
who have undergone vaccination, have been 
far from infrequent : the attention of medi- 
cal men has been powerfully excited by the 
interesting fact; and the confidence of the 
public in vaccination has been somewhat 
shaken ; but, it is important to know, that 
small-pox sO Occurring, has, with very few 
exceptions indeed, appeared in a mild and 
matigated form ; and, that the best informed 
and most experienced practitioners, are not 


less zealous in their recommendations of 
the Jennerian practice. 





The writer has been lately consulted 
patients tortured by chronic rheumatisyy. 
this disease, and’ many other chronic mals. 
dies, occurring in individuals whose 0c- 
cupations are sedentary, might be re. 
Moved by the adoption of some system 
of domestic gymnastics. “ When I consider 
the physical strueture of man,” said 
Frederic of Prussia, “it appears to me 
that nature had formed us rather for pos- 
tillions than sedentary men of letters,” Jt 
is certain that gout, disturbances in the 
digestive function, and apoplexy, are disor. 
ders very seldom experienced by post-boys; 
although there are modes of exercising the 
body to be preferred to incessant equitation. 
It is the opinion of the writer, that such 
measures as are practised by those under 
training for running, wrestling, boxing, &c , 
if imitated in a modified manner by all 
persons, whose avocations preclude any 
active bodily exertion, would obviate the 
attack of diseases, give vigour fo the frame, 
and contribute towards a healthy and happy 
old age. The rationale of training is, by 
pursuing prescribed modes and measures 
of exercise, to increase the volume and 
tone of the muscular apparatus, and to in- 
duce, generally, a high degree of health. 
In addition to the exercises, a suitable regi- 
men must be prescribed ; the dict must be 
siinple, moderate in quantity, but of the 
mest nutritious kind. The meals must be 
taken regularly, with suitable intervals of 
time between them—early hours are indis- 
pensable, and suflicient sleep must be allow- 
ed. Under such a system, the disciplinst 
gains flesh; or, if he be too corpulent, un- 
dergoes a reduction of size, compatible with 
his increased labours and exertions. Res- 
piration is performed with more facility, 
exertions are now made, and fatigue en- 
dured, far beyond the former capabilities ot 
the individual. The functions of the sto- 
mach improving, the processes of digestion, 
sanguification, and assimilation, ate per” 
formed without any “ let or impediment. 
The physical powers become as perfect as 
the original constitution of the — 
will admit: the mental functions also, 
there be not “ a mind diseased, will, 
under such a course of discipline, be found 
to have acquired strength and activity od 
and the entire man to be better fitt 
for those duties which his station in society 


require him to discharge. 
’ = JaMEs. FIELD. 


Bolt Court, Fleet-street, 
Sept. 24, 1825. 

In my former Medical Report of wot 
logne-sur-Mer, I mentioned the situation , 
the town, and the absence of stagnan of 
water, as tending to prevent the origi? und 
any malady peculiar to its inhabitants, a 
which I had experienced by a residence ™ 
nearly six years, in practice among the ‘ish, 
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jjsh, who had made it theirabode. To that 
report I have scarcely any thing to add; 
os, with the exception of some cases of 
ruveola, and of cynanche parotidea, we 
have had no specific malady amongst us. 
Bowel complaints, as 1s usual every where 
at this season, have been frequent of late, 
and in some instances attended with a con- 
siderable degree of fever ; but I have fot 
neard of any fatal case. Indeed, such is the 
exemption of Boulogne from fever, that I 
have only seen one purely idiopathic ease 
since my last report. During the spring 
and early summer months, variola has been 
exceedingly prevalent in all our neighbour- 
iz towns, With whose inhabitants we have 
had, ofcourse, unrestricted communication ; 
yet that disease has not gained a footing 
among our population. 1 particularly re- 
mark this circumstance ‘as a proof of the 
difficulty of drawing conclusive inferences 
from isolated facts, in opposition to uni- 
versal experience and observation ; for had 
the disease been the plague in place of va- 
riola, the anti-contagionists would with ayi- 
dity have embraced the fact, as establishing 
the non-contagious nature of that disease. 
About a fortnight ago a poor family, hay- 
ing one or two children sick of variola, mi- 
erated to this place ; yet the infection does 
not appear to spread. 

It may be superfluous to introduce here 
what has been long and generally remarked, 
that the climate of the Continent differs 
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materially in its effects upon our feelings, 
from what we experience by residing in cor- 
responding latitudes in insular situations. 
What the cause of this may be, I do not 
pretend to determine, as there is no diffe- 
rence, by the test of experiment, in the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of the atmos- 
phere in those situations. Continents are 
warmer in summer and colder in winter ; 
on the other hand, the atmosphere: over 
islands is probably atall times more humid, 
and consequently must also differ from the 
former in its proportions of electric and 
magnetic fluid; but whether it be owing to 
the operation of those fluids or not upon 
our bodies, I daily hear it remarked, by in- 
valids particularly, that they enjoy more 
lightness of feeling on this side of the chan- 
nel, much greater and more permanent than 
they experienced in England. This was 
xpressed by Dr. Johnson as the pleasant 
effect he felt from continental air when’ he 
visited France :—see his life by Boswell. As 
coming within the scope of this report, I 
have further to observe, to the credit of our 
countrymen, residents at this place, that a 
committee has been formed in correspon- 
dence, with the Humane Society of Lon- 
don, with whose assistance an establish- 
ment is formed for the recovery of the 
drowned, of which there have been frequent 
heart-rending occurrences here. 
H. Rozertson, M. D, 
Boulogne-sur-mer, Sept. 8, 1825, 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


ore 


_ present Report, for the most part, 
must be the echo of the preceding. 
Our correspondents, generally, had formed 
a prospective judgment, which events have 
sanctioned. ‘The golden crop, wheat, has 
proved the most abundant, not only in the 
three kingdoms, but on the Continent, in 
Canada, and the United States. We have 
few districts in which this is not. found to 
he considerably above an average; the 
straw particularly bright and clean, with far 


less appearance of blight upon the whole 


plant, than might have been expected from 
$0 variable a season, From the favourable 
state of the weather, great part of the wheat 
has been carried and secured in a state of 
perfection ; some, however, has been both 
cat and carried too soon—a usual error : 
anne the sample is injured, and, if 
hag | thrashed, it will have a rough and 
| va teel. In fortunate Scotland, they 
- tof a Wheat crop, one-third above an 
verage, with a more Satisfactory account 
all " — crops oon we have received 
er part of the island, toes 

— the quality of which is described 
a e&. Less is said than heretofore on 
upposed scantiness of the stock of old 
Wheat, which is now in request, at an ad- 
of price, to grind with the new, hur- 


ried to market in its moist state, with the 
view, it may be presumed, of taking ad- 
vantage of the present favourable rates: 
for the circumstances of the farmers are 
now so fortunately improved, that they are 
able to hold their corn, and prevent any 
sudden depression of the market. Indeed, 
our accounts from the country are univer- 
sally satisfactory, both with respect to the 
farming and the labouring class—the latter 
finding full employment, on considerably 
better terms than they have obtained of 
late years. In all this sunshine, there yet 
hangs a cloud over the minds of the land 
proprietors and cultivators, touching the 
probability of a change in the corn laws in 
favour of free trade, they taking for granted 
their just right and title to the monopoly. 
This, however, must give way; but w 

we believe, has not yet been decided by 
those in whose power the decision lies. 
We have heard that the subject awaits the 
investigation of a new Parliament. Bar- 
ley is the next crop to wheat i point of 
quantity ; perhaps, on the whole, approach- 
ing to an average. It has been well har- 
vested, and much of it of fine quality; 
some sprouted and discoloured by the 
showers during harvest. ~Oats, peas, 


nd other seeds, short 
beans, tares, clover a ; 
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Hay, fine and light in bulk. Po- 
tatoes, a scanty crop, and much of inferior 
quality, but the breadth planted, as usual, 


crops. 


very great. Hops fully as defective as has 
been supposed, to the probable ruin of 
some planters. Shell fruits abundant ; most 
others deficient both in quantity and qua- 
lity. Live stock, both fat and lean, vary- 
ing occasionally, but yet at a high price, 
notwithstanding the near approach of the 
formerly cheap, or autumnal season. The 
rains have been greatly beneficial, both in 
the production of a luxuriant and beautiful 
crop of after-grass, and in causing the 
arable lands to work well. Sowing wheat, 
with rye and winter tares, for spring feed, 


(Oct. 1, 
late SOWn 
€ of root: 


survived the drought; but the 
plants cannot be very productiy 
whence, and from other causes, the who 
prefer otl-cake fed meat, will have Ae le 
opportunity in the ensuing spring to enjoy 
their relish in beef, mutton, and piles 
veal. " 
mithfield : —Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. 9 — 
utton, 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d.—Lamb, 5s, 6g. 
to 6s. 2d.— Veal, 5s. Os. to 6s. 6d.—P 
4s, 6d. to 6s. 6d. , 
Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 45s. to 89s.— 
Barley, 32s. to 50s.—Oats, 24s. to 375.— 
Bread (London), 104d. the loaf of 41b,.— 
Hay, per load, 63s. to 105s.—Clover, ditto, 
80s. to 130s.—Straw, 36s. to 46s. 


will soon be finished, rivalling the harvest in 
successful dispatch. The rains have greatly 
improved that part of the turnip crop which 


Coals in the Pool, 36s. Od. to 44s. 6d. per 
Chaldron. 


Middlesex, 23 Sept. 
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SUGAR.—The shortness of the supply, and consequent decrease of stock, of British 

Plantation sugar, continues to excite the attention of Buyers, The stock in Dock is 
at present about 19,000 casks less than at the corresponding time last year; but thearrival 
of several West-India ships during the last week, will occasion a better supply at market. 
Refiners shew a reluctance to sell lumps at present quotations ; consequently the business 
done has been limited. For grocery descriptions, however, there continues a very brisk 
demand, at an advance of 2s. per cwt., and purchases have been made at the prices for 
delivery two months hence. Of crushed Sugars two or three parcels have been sold at 
quoted prices. East-India Sugar by auction 1635 bags, good and middling white 38s. 
to 40s., damp and damaged 33s. 6d. to 37s. 6d. per cwt. Of Foreign Sugars, good yellow 
Havannah Sugar continues in demand at 42s., inferior sorts are more plentiful at 40s. to 


41s, per cwt. 405 chests of White Havannzh offered by public sale were taken inat 
51s 6d. to 55s. per cwt. 


Molasses —brisk at 34s to $4s. 6d. per cwt. 


Coffee-—The public sales during the last ten days have gone off very languid : the 
coloury Plantation (in consequence of the large quantity offered) at a decline of 2s. 
per cwt. 

Cotton.—The sales of Jast week were extensive, principally for exportation ; the quan tity 
sold amounted to 6425 bags, at about former prices. The demand for Cotton continued 
firm up to the 21st, after which the inquiry rather slackened—but without alteration of 
prices. 


Spirits. —Rum continues in fair demand, at former prices. The Government contract 
for 150,000 gallons, was taken at ls. 10d. 9—16 per gal. 


Hops.—The duty is estimated at only £22,000; prices have consequently advanced 
£1 per cwt. 


Provisions. — Butter market steady, at Sormer prices. Bacon in demand. Beef and 
Pork rather higher. 


Course of Exchange-——Amsterdam, 12. 2.—Hamburgh, 36. 10.— Paris, 25. 50.—An- 
twerp, ps AP ongee “ns he 25. 50.— Vienna, 9. 57.— Madrid, “a 
Cadiz, 37—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 493—Ge ,» 45--Napl 403— Lisbon 51 
—— Sipe. 93—Cork, 9}. 8 ere _— j 

ices of Stocks.—The 3 per Cent. Reduced - 3 per Cent. Consols, 894; 4 Pe 
Cent. 1822, 103}; New 34 per Cent., 983; Bek finch, ano. a4 

Prices of Bullion.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 3/. 17s. 104d. per oz.—New Doubloons, 

SM. 17s. 10§d.—Silver in Bars, Standard, 5s. Ojd.—New Dollars, 4s. 1134. 





Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Epmonns 


and Wo.rr.—Barnsley Canat, 160/.— Birmi - 
. ngham, 340/.— Derby, 160/.— Ellesmere 

ars 133/.—Erewash, 100.—Forth and Clyde, 1001. Gesed, "Junction, 100.— 

an iverpool, 100/.— Mersey and Irwell, 0.—Neath, 107/.—Nottingham, 1501.— 

— 100/.—Stafford and Worcester,” 140/.— Trent and Mersey, 100/.— Alliance British 

and Foreign, 100/.—Guardian, 100/..—Hope,  50/.—Sun_ Fire, 0l.—Gas- Licst 


1600, ered Company, 50/.—City Gas-Light Company,100¢.—Leeds, 100/.—Liverpoo!, 
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ple ALMONDS :— 
oy Sweet Jordan, per CWt...+ee0-. see 12/. 
haps Bitter... ++ e+e e+e ee cle 18s, to Al. Qs. 


ALUM. . ++ see eee per ton 147. 10s. to 152. 
ASHES .—Quebec Pot, per cwt....... 30s. 


6d. or ee 
ork, as a PSS 
LAi— 

=  roneritfe eee per ton .. i. to 187. 10s. 
= Carthagena .......+- Scccs Ee COE 
oy BEE oh idee ax 6annkenet 201. to 212. 
to, TR ssnanecahanhe 210. to 212. 10s. 
Baiustone :—Rough per ton 7/. 10s. to 8. 

pet Cocoa :— 
West-India........ per cwt. 60s. to 80s 
Trimidad, . .. cece cccevcos oe 406.20 B58. 
Grenada.....-.. weiieue 76s. to 95s. 


COPRCERB. coc ccccccscccoceses (8008.) 
Corre (in Bond) :— | 
Jamaica ......-++.+. per cwt. 55s. to 65s. 
, fine......46.s00e0 66s. to 80s. 
, very fine...... 8ls. to 104s. 6d. 
Dominica......seeeee+.-- 68s, to 88s. 
Berbice .....ee0+-e+0044 62s. to 110s. 


Corron Woon (in Bond) :-— 
West India, common, per Ib. 94to 104d. 
GOORRES ov cccccccscccece Bie 00 late 
Berbice ......cccesceces Ald. to 12d. 








wT A 8 le HB” Ee 


Demerara.<...0 cee cecsces LG. to 12d. 
Sea Island ......... «eee 16d. to 28d. 
. New Orleans ......... wee... 8d to Is. 


Georgia, Bowed .......... 8d. to 13d, 
Bahia ........e00.ee00 Lldd. to 124d. 
Maranham ............ 113d. to 124d. 
Para ..00isescsccecsece 109d.to I] 


DS chads vetee coves LOS. to 11Zd. 
Pernambucco .......... 124d. to 134d. 
Bist hen crores seuswd ols - 6d. to 8d, 


Madras .........cees00+. 63d. to 69d 
ia A Site 53d. to 7d. 
| cecoce Bee OS 53a. 
ML, coc cs accelccunes Le 
BED sdccceccecice Sa Oe tL 


Cunrants .......... per cwt. 76s. to 82s. 
Fics:—Turkey, Wwe #0 00 66 ose Seen eee 
Prax :—Riga ........ per ton 46/. to 530. 
Druana ............ 00000446 to 480. 
Petersburgh ........2.++.2 460. to-46l. 
Hemp :—Riga........ per ton 47/. to 481. 
Petersburgh csevcccccccces 43. to 441. 
—_ » half clean .... 351. to 36l. 


Ixpico:— 
Caraccas Floras .. per Ib, 11s. 6d. to 13s. 


Sobra .. Ses ecdced dhantcece Te 
East India ............ 7s. to 12s, 6d. 
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IRon :— 
Petersburgh, per ton........2)/.to 292 
British Bar .......... 13¢. to 131 10s, 

CL ree per cwt, 297. 
Whale, Cape (in Bond) per tun 221. to 234, 
Pye 
Linseed ........00 +00 2dde 105. to 2A. 
BEE a nnscusees per jar 71. to 71. 10s. 
Florence.. .... per half-chest 25s. to 27s, 


Perrer (in Bond) .... per lb. 54d. to 64d. 
Pitento (in Bond)... per Ib. 10}d. to 114d, 
Rice :—East-India .. per cwt. 17s: to 22s. 

Carolina, new ............ 388, to 40s. 
ONE ceicccscowse She SEs 


Srraits (in Bond) — 

Brandy, Cognac, per gall. 3s.2d. to 3s.3¢. 
, Bourdeaux.... 2s. ld. to 2s, 2d, 
Geneva, Hollands........ceeecsee 28 
Rum, Jamaica ........ 2s. Od. to 3s. Od. 
3 Leeward Island... 1s. 10d. to 3s. 2d, 
SuGAR:— 

Se per cwt. 66s. to 89s. 

Demerara, &c..........++0 655. to 75s. 

St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 66s. to 74s. 


Refined, on board :— 
Large Lumps .......... 448. to 45s. 
Good and Middling...... 45s. to 49s. 
Patent Fine Loaves ...... 52s. to 56s. 
Tatiow :— 
Russia .......... per cwt. 36s. to 37s, 
Tar :— 
Archangel .... per barrel 16s. 6d. to 17s. 
Stockholm ............16s. to 16s. 6d, 
Tea (£.-India Company’s prices) :— 
Bohea........ per Ib. 2s. 2d. to 2s. 34d. 
Congou ...... 22.00 2s. 64d. to 3s. 7d. 
Souchong ........-. 3s. 9d. to 4s. 10d. 
Campoi ..........+- 3s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. 
Twankay..... ».... 38 S$d. to 3s. 10d: 
Hyson...... e000 ee ccee 0048 4d, to Gs. 
Gunpowder ........ 4s. 11d. to 6s. 8d. 


Tosacco (in Bond) :— 
' Maryland, fine yellow, per Ib. 2s. to 2s, 6d. 
, fine colour .... 8d. to Js. 10d. 


Virginia .......+-+eee04+++ Od, to 9d, 


Wine (in Bond) :— 
Old Port, per pipe 138 galls. 24/. to 562. 
Lishon .. per pipe 140 ditto 2/. to 351. 
Madeira ......20ees-eee: 251. to 957. 
Calcavella .....-+++: -++ 38l, to 44/. 
Sherry .. per butt 130 ditto 2¢/. to 68/. 
Teneriffe.........-- per pipe 22/. to 322. 
Claret .....ccceees per bhd. 1@/. to 58?. 


Spanish Red .. per 252 galls. 161. to 300. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of July aid the 
19th of August 1825; extracted from the London Ganettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


OD, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-dra 
D Gregory, € Manchester, calico-printer ” 
» W. Tovil, near Maid’s-lane, butcher 











DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY FILED. 
COLEY, H.F. Broad-street, wine-merchant, Sept. 9 
Emerson, J. .S. Whitechapel-road, 


and S.S. confectioner 


Ford, R. ater, merchant, Sept. 5 
Huddy, G. W: ington-place, Stepney, seed and hop- 


merchant, Sept. § 
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Levier, W. L. East-India Chambers, Leadenhall- 
street, merchant, Sept. 9 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 56.} 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ADAMS, J. Bristol, grocer. (Goolden, Bristol; and 
Hurd and Johnson, Tem 

Adams, W. Wallingford, | 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Barnes, W. Miles’-lane, cheesemonger. 
Sons, Mildreds-court 

Barnes, T. Dennington, merchant. “(Crabtree and 
Allcock, Halesworth ; and White, Tokenhouse- 


ard 

Barrow, T. Live 1, corn and flour-dealer. (Hinde, 
Liverpool; and Chester, Staple’s-inn 

Bate, T. Hastings, chemist. (Birch and Garth, 
Great Winchester-street 

Bins, A.E. Bath, bookseller. (Gaby, Bath; and 
Adlington and Co. Bedford-row 

Bishop, G. Great East-cheap, butcher. 
Fishmongers’-hall 

Boddington, C. J. Hook-norton, Oxford, innkeeper. 
(Humphreys and Porter, King’s-arms-yard 

Boosey, W. Colchester, grécer. (Stephens, Bed- 
ford-row 

Bradfield, J. London-wall, grocer. (Davies, King’s- 
arms-yard 

Bridges, G. B. Oldham, Lancaster, draper. (Wood, 
Manchester; and Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Bryan, J. Lynn, ironmonger. (Smith and,Co., Bir- 
mingham; and Long and Austin, Gray’s- 


(Scott and 


(Towse, 


inn 
Bull, C. E. Bristol, grocer. (Williams, Bristol; and 
Poole and Co. Gray’s-inn 
Chadwick, J. Kennington, carpenter. (Fitch, Union- 
street, Southwark 
(Lee, Bradford ; 


Clarke, J. Leeds, cabinet-maker. 
and Lambert, Gray’s-inn 

Clarke, D. Walsall, Stafford, draper. (Lowtas, 
peace and Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s- 
m 

Criswell, D. Nottingham, twist-machine maker. 
(Long and Austen, Gray’s-inn 

Cross, C. Ludgate-street, victualler. (Thompson, 
Clement’s inn 

De Bar, J. Gloucester, coach-maker. (Matthews, 
Gloucester; and Beckett, Golden-square 

Dickson, J. Fish-street-hill, haberdasher. (Osbal- 
deston and Murray, London-street 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Every, T. Fore-street, Limehouse, anchor-smith. 
(Smith, Basinghall-street 

Ferguson, J. Catterick, scrivener. (Hirst, North- 
is alerton 3 — omngeen = a Serjeant’s-inn 
erry, 5S. gh-street, Shoreditch, tripeman. 
rough, Shereditch or 
‘j in, T. ington, Middlesex, malster. (Smith 
and Son, Richmond; and Hume and Smith, 
Godber, G. Redlin 
i » G. Redlion-street, draper. 

Hardwicke, Lawrence-lane = eee 


Bankrupts. 


rle 
Berks, innkeeper. (Wil- 


Oct. | 
’ 
Goold, H.M.F. Brighton, dealer. almer 
__ Betton row de » Sealer. (Palmer and Co, 
arrison, H. A. Liverpool, haberdas’ (Crowder 
and Maynard, Lothbury a 
Harpur, J. jun. (Walsh, Oxford; and Ellis, Gray's. 


inn , 
Seepetiey H. Shipton-Mallet, Somerset, 
ec dlington 


ves, Glastonbury; and A 
ne tte Bees v and Ca, 
Jarman, J. Bath: haberdasher. (Hellings, Bath; 


mM. a ay le 

‘eeling, E. and E. Harnley, Stafford, f . 

chants. (Tomlinson, Staffordshire or Marte 
Clowes and Co., Temple 

Lawson, R. P. Heslington, Lancaster, leather-cyt. 
ter. (Bean, Tooks-court, Cursitor-street 

Low, Wm. Wood-street, haberdasher. (Van San. 
den and Tindale, Dowgate-hill 

Lynam, G. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, flint 
and colour grinder. (Edmunds, Chancery-lane 

Manning, T. B. Portsea, music-seller. " (Farris, 

Surrey-street, Strand 

Mansell, J. Birmingham, timber-merchant. (Baxter 
and Fleming, Gray’s-inn-place 7 

Markland, F. Norwich, brewer. (Parkinson and 
me Norwich; ahd Taylor and Roscoe, Tem- 

e 

Mone, J. Daventry, woolstapler. -(Wardle, Daven- 
try ; and Lodington and Hall, Serjeant’s-inn 

Mortimer, R. Scolefield, Bradford, dyer. (Moulden, 
Bradford ; and Stocker and Dawson, Temple 

Nicholson, J. Worki » Cumberland, flour- 
dealer. (Hodgson and Son, Whitehaven; and 
Falcon, Temple ; 

O'Reilly, E. Exmouth-street, agent. (Ledwich, 
John-street, Blackfriars-road 

Park, T. J. Westbourne-place, Chelsea, builder. 

t» (Hartley, New Bridge-street — - 
Parry, H. and J. Underwood, Change-alley, Com- 
hill, bill-brokers. (Hindman, Basinghall-street 
Robson, R. Seymour-place, Mary-le- » Carpen- 
ter. go es! J Henderson, Northumberland- 
street, Mary-le-bone 

Sandwell, ie Hoxton, victualler. (Martineau and 
Malton, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-im 

Sarell, P. Copthall-court, merchant. (Fox, Austin. 

Seldon, D dW. Hinde, Li 1, merchants. 
eldon, D. and W. Hinde, Liver ’ 
— = Clay, Liverpcol ; and Blackstock and 

und. Temple 

Shiers, E. Manchester, cotton-merchant. (Seddon, 

Manchester ; and Hurd and Johnson, ‘Temple 


Smith, J. Ludgate-hill, woollen-factor. (Tanner, 
New Basinghall-street ind 
Stevens, J. Norwich, yern-factor. (Parkinson 


Staff, Norwich ; and Poole and Co. Gray’s-inn 

Walsh, P. Bristol, linen-draper. (Hell'p Bath; 
Williams, Bristol ; and Makinson, Temple tor 

Wheelhouse, W. Norwich, linen-draper. (Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn 

White, J. jun. Bishop-Wearmouth, iron-founder. 
(Thompson, Bishop-Wearmouth ; Blakin- 
son, Symond’s-inn_ . 

Williems, D. Deptford, slate-merchant. 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square ~ 


(Walls, 


AISTROPE, J.M. Garthope, 
Sept. 27 

Barnard, G. Wantage, Sept. 27 

= W. and E. Stafford, Sept. 


Bealey, J. J. Little Lever, Lan- 
caster, Oct. 3 

paren ." ar eS lane, Oct. 29 
outevill, W.H. J t > 
aeee 33 ersgate-street, 


Bramwell, J. \ 
ont Leadenhall-street, 


Brown, W. Wood-street, Cheap- 
chu ate } 

‘hubb, W. stol, Sept. 29 
Clark, G. B. New Te bel Sus- 
Clubbe, F Chester 

ubbe, T. x t. 
pe _ Oct. Ds - 

TOOK, J. Burnby, Oct. 19 
nag Ey Liverpool, Oct. 3 

iwson, W. ton-upon- 

Sere to ings pon-Hull, 


Dicken, x = 
Oct. 11 atenhill, Stafford, 


oe 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dring, T. Bristol, Sept. 15 

Ellaby, T. Emberton, Sept. 24 

Field, T. and J. Du Vivier, Hull, 
Sept. 21 

Ford, H. Portsmouth, Oct. 13 

Hall, H. Nelson-terrace, Kings- 
land, Oct. 1 

Hanson, R. B. Bedford, Sept. 13 

Hattersley, M. Bilton-with-Har- 
rowgate, Sept. 28 

Herbert, W. sen., Llanidloes, 
Montgomery, Oct. 1 

Howard, J. and Co., Hau hton, 
near Denton, Lancaster, Sept.27 

Humphreys, H. and W. Lacon, 
Live 1, Sept. 28 

Hurndale, J. Bristol, Oct. 1 

bacon, W. Oswestry, Salop, Sept. 
4s 

Levy, J. Hemmin row, Oct. 1 

McNair, A. Abchurchlane, Oct. 11 

Miles, R. London, Sept. 24 

Mitchel, E.and S. Norwich, Oct. 3 


Moon, J. Acres Barn, near “ 
chester, Oct. 3.” "°8™ Man 


Mosdell, J. Compton, Sept. 27 
Naish, J. — > sag 
Peck, J. Andover, Sept. 
Richardson, G. Meck lenburgh- 
square, and T. Vokes, — 
ter-street, Queen-square, VC 
Robinson, T. and Co., Manches- 


ter, Sept. 26 
ckinoen S. Fenchurch-street, 
Oct. 1 
Sager, E. and Co., Bury, Lances- 
ter, Sept. 14, and 28 . Ww 
Salter, T. Manchester, and W- 
Pearson, London, Oct. 3 
Aiea Aye . 
Squire, J. , Oct. 
Stanley, E. Old Kent-road, Nov.5 
Stickney, W. Welfon, York, Oct. 


18 
Telford, J. and W. Arundell, 


Liv , Oct. 8 tford 
t. ‘ 
Wood, T. Bilston, Oct. 4 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMBER of the Asiatic Society has 
in the press, “ An Historical View 
of the Hindoo Astronomy, from the ear- 


liest period to the present time.” 
ixteenth and last volume of the 


‘he si 
sew edition of the “ Théatre Complet des 
Grecs,” by M. Raoul Rochette, is just 
ready for publication. tas 2 

Mr. Bransby Cooper will publish in a 
few days, an Anatomical Description of 
the Ligaments, as connected with the 

gints. 

, Mr. E. H. Barker is preparing for the 
press a Biography of the late Dr. Parr. 

A French translation of the novel ‘* Mar- 
riage,” is about to appear in Paris. 

An elegant Collection of chaste Amatory 
Poems, from the best authors, will appear 
within the month. 

A new edition of Bishop Andrews’ “‘ Pre- 
ces Private Quotidiane,”’ first published in 
1675, in Greek and Latin, is nearly ready. 

“The Fruits of Faith,’’ with Elegies and 
other Moral Poems, by HH. Campbell, are 
announced for publication. 

A French translation of Seotch Border 
Minstrelsy, will appear in Paris within a 
few days. 

The modern French Biography, entitled 
Biographie des Contemporaines,” will be 
completed by the publication of two more 
volumes in the course of the month. 

“John O’ Arnha,”? a comic poem in the 
Scottish dialect, by the late Mr. George 
Beattie, is announced for publication. 

The first part of a new work, entitled 
“Laconies, or the best Words of the best 
Authors,” will be published on the Ist No- 
vember, and a part will appear monthly un-. 
til the work is completed, which will not 
exceed twelve parts, with highly finished 
Portraits. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by a 
collection of the fossil remains of plants pe- 
culiar to the coal formations of Great Bri- 
tain, by E. J. Artis, is announced in 4to. 
Sketches, political, geographical, and sta- 
ustical, of the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, &c. will soon be published. 

Dr. J. A. Paris has in the press, a work 
on the Digestive Functions, and on the va- 
fous complaints incident to their disordered 
States; with a general view of Curative 
Dietetics. 
oe J. E. Smith’s Practical Treatise on 

“sons, forming a comprehensive Manual 

Toxicology, is nearly ready. 

x. suestits on Epidemic Cholera, and 
. a es of the Diseases of India, including 
: _— and topographical Reports, &c., 
a Annesley, Esq.of the Madras Me- 

Te ablishment, will soon be published. 

e Brazen Mask,a Novel, by Mrs. Char- 

da Putney ; Montville, or the Dark Heir 
© Castle ; and the Stranger of the Val- 


=a 


ley, or Louisa and Adelaide, an American 
Tale, are announced for publication. 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of 
the country of Palestine, and of the manners 
and customs of the ancient Israelites, may 
shortly be expected. 

Outlines of Truth, by a Lady, are in the 
press. 

Botanical Sketches of the Twenty-four 
Classes in the Linnzan System, with fifty 
specimens of English Plants, taken from 
nature, containing an account of their place 
of growth, time of flowering, and medicinal 
properties, with many Plates, are an- 
nounced. 

Nuge Sacre ; or, Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, will soon be published in a 
neat pocket-volume. 

A new edition will shortly appear of the 
Vanity of this Mortal Life, or of Man as con- 
sidered only in his present Mortal State ; 
with a dedicatory Epistle to a Mourning 
Family, by John Howe, M.a., of Magdalen 
College, Oxon. 

A translation of the Six Cantos of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, in Verse, will shortly be 
published. 

The Camisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoc, a Tale, in three vols. 12mo., is 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des Ursins, 
from the original MS. in the possession of 
the Duke de Choiseul, is nearly ready. 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. &c., fep. 8vo., 
may shortly be expected. 

Herban, a Poem, in Four Cantos, is an- 
nounced. 

An Epitome of Classical Geography, 
with Historical Notices of the most impor- 
tant Ancient Nations, &c., by W. C. Tay- 
lor, A. B., Will speedily be published. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish Co- 
median, are announced for publication, in 
post Svo. 

Part II. of the Economy of the Eyes, by 
Dr. Kitchener, is just ready for publication. 

Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz have in the 
press, both in English and in French, Secret 
Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, 
during the Revolution; with original and 
authentic ripe omy 4 of ans, oon Sove- 
reigns, and other distinguished personages 
of that eventful period: from the journal, 
letters, and conversations of the Princess 
Lamballe. By a Lady of Rank, in the con- 
fidential service of that unfortunate Princess. 
Each edition will be published in two vols. 
&vo., and will be accompanied with a por- 
trait and fac-similes. _ 

A Greek and English Dictionary, on the 
Plan of Schrevelius, isannounced. Besides 
the various parts of words usual in that 
work, this Dictionary will be found to con- 


i i i words used in the 
tain all the inflexions of New 
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272 Works in the Press. 


the Pentateuch, with an abst 


saic Law, systematically arranged ; and 
; a 


New Testament; and also the words pecu- 
liar to those Greek Tragedies commonly 
read at schools. By the Rev. John Groves. 

The Antiquary's Portfolio, or Cabinet 
Selection of Historical and Literary Curio- 
sities, in two vols. post 8vo., will speedily 
be published. 

The Hearts of Steel, a new historical 
novel, by the author of “ O’ Halloran,” &c. 
may be expected in a few days. 

The Blessings of Friendship, and other 
Poems, by James M‘Henry, B. M. will 
soon be published. 

Mr. Moore’s long-promised Life of the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, with a Por- 
trait from an original Picture, 4to., is now 
just ready. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
will appear in a few days. 
Gardener’s Quarterly Register, and Maga- 
zine of Rural and Domestic Improvement, 
to be continued every month. 

Mr. Galt has in the press a work which 
may shortly be expected. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, or Events of Days that are Gone, 
by the author of “ The Scrinium,”’ is now 
just ready. 

The Life and Adventures of Pandurang 
Hari, a Hindoo, will shortly be published, 
in three vols. 12mo. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of General Count 
Dismark, by Captain L. Beamish, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, are just ready. 

The Mirror of the Months is in the 
press. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrheea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra, is an- 
nounced for publication. 

A work on the plan of the German Lite- 
rary Almanacks, will be published early in 
the month of November next, by Messrs. 
Baynes and Son, of Paternoster-Row. The 
volume is mtended more especially for the 
religious reader of literary compositions, 
and will, therefore, contain only those pro- 
ductions that have an obviously religious or 
moral tendency. The illustrations (twelve 
in number) are by Martin, Westall, Cor- 
bould, Wright, Brook, &c.; and the engray- 
ings by Heath, Finden, Mitchell, Mel. 
ville, &c. &e. 

We are informed that a complete History 
of the City of Westminster is in prepara- 
tion. Ft will contain, besides anecdotes of 
the illustrious individuals who have resided 
in it, an ample illustration of the sports and 
pastimes which took place in the palace of 
Whitehall during the reigns of James and 
the Charies’s. Every object of architec- 
tural and topographical interest will be duly 
noticed, 

The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Theologi 
Tutor at the York College, has rey ag 
lished the fourth part of his improved Trans- 
lation of the Bible, with Notes critical and 
explanatory, and with practical Reflections 
for the use of families. This part completes 


Also, the . 


(Oct. 1, 
ract Of the Mo. 


Dissertation on the Jewish books 
nomy. 

Mr. Thomas Sharpe has ann 
Dissertation on the Coventry . 
Mysteries: A history of the earliest = 
matic entertainments of this coun has 
long been wanted, and this promises to be 
a curious and highly interesting publication 

The Speeches of Mr. Canning, ‘we ar 
given to understand, are in the press, under 
the superintendance of a gentleman and q 
scholar, in every respect qualified for the 
task. The work is to consist of tivo 
volumes, with a preface, notes, &c. 

Reprinting for publication, Reports of 
the Parliamentary Proceedings of last 
Session, systematically arranged and criti. 
cized, 1 vol. 8vo.— Also, in another volume, 
to be had separately, if required, Abstracts 
of all important Papers presented during 
the Session.—To be continued annually, 

Dr. Ayse, author of the work on the 
Functional Derangement of the Liver; and 
other organs of digestion, has in the press a 
work on the Pathology and Treatment of 
Dropsies ; the Second part, which will 
be published in a few weeks, containing an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of 
the Diseases of the Liver. 

Joseph John Gurney has an 8vo. volume 
in the press, to be entitled, Essays on the 
Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity, 

Mr. J. Bentley has in the press, an 
Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, 
from the earliest dawn of that science in 
India down to the present time. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Liver- 
pool, taken from the opposite side of the 


and ec. 


Yiver, is about to appear. 


A new edition of Howe’s Discourse on 
the Redeemer’s Dominion over the Inv- 
sible World, to which is prefixed a short 
account of the Author, &c. 


An annual work is announced under the 
title of Janus. We are promised the first 
volume before the termination of this year. 
The prospectus states, that the most distin- 
guished literary men in the kingdom are en- 
gaged in the undertaking. It will appear 


in one volume, post 8vo, and will consist of 


Tales, original and translated, occasional 
Essays, popular Illustrations of History and 
Antiquities, serious and comic Sketches 
Life and Manners, &c. &c. 

Next month will be published, a transla- 
tion of La Motte Fouqué’s charming a 
mance, The Magic Ring; a work whic’ 
came out long before Ivanhoe, and is said 


to rival that .chef-d’euvre’s delineation of 


tournaments, tilts, and all the life.of chi- 
valry. re 
Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing.” 
publication “ Paul Jones,” a Romance, m 
three vols. post 8vo. ° alas 
Shortly will be published, a wr" 7 
novel, in three vols. 12mo., entitled " 
liam Douglas, or the Scottish Eales. fd 
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1825. List of New Works. 273 
ready, in one vol. k2mo., the to Shakspeare has nearly ready for publica- 

P bya! Housewife’s Manual, containing tion, a series of Plates in sontionadlon of 
. most approved modern Receipts for that undertaking, but which will consist of 

vvaking SOUPS) gravies, sauces, ragouts, and original designs, by the most celebrated Ar- 
made-dishes ; and for pies, puddings, pastry, tists of the present day, and be found wore 


“des, and preserves; also, for baking, 
brewing, making home-made wines, cor- 
dials, &e. &e. The whole illustrated by nu- 
nd practical observations on 


merous notes a i 
ali the various branches of domestic eco- 
nomy ; by Mrs. Margaret Dods, of th 


Cleikum Inn, St- Ronan’s. a 

In the press, a valuable work, entitled 
« The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or 
3 Comparison of the different Bases of Hu- 
man Character and Talent,”’ in one volume 
gvo, This work consists of twelve chap~- 
ters, in each of which a different kind of 

nius, or turn of mind, is brought inte 
view, described and copiously illustrated by 
an enumeration of its distinctive qualities 
and their modifications. The objeet of the 
work is, to show that the peculiarities of 
character observable in every individual may 
be traced to some one or another of twelve 
departments, and that he may have his place 
assigned him in a classified view of the diver- 
sities of human nature. 

The forthcoming volume of the Forget~- 
Me-Not will be ready for delivery some 
time in November. The literary depart- 
ment embraces, among many others, contri- 
butions in verse and prose from the pens of 
James Montgomery, Esq., Rev. G. Croly, 
Rev. R. Polwhele, J. H. Wiffen, Esq., 
Henry Neele, Esq., Rev. J. Blanco White, 
J. Bowring, Esq., 'T. Harral, Esq., Rev. 
G. Woodiey, Rev. W. B. Clarke, W. C. 
Stafford, Esq., H. Brandreth, Esq., Mr, 
J. Bird, Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Bowdich, Miss 
Pickersgill, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, the late 
Mrs. Cobbold, Miss Hatfield, &c. &c. &c, 
The highly finished engravings, fourteen in 
number, are executed after the designs of 
Westall, Singleton, H. Corbould, Prout, 
Hills, Pugin, &c. by Heath, Finden, G. 
Corbould, Le Keux, Winckle, and other 
eminent artists. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr, 
Frederic Schleiermacher: with an Intro- 
duction by the Translator, containing an 
‘ccount of the controversy respecting the 
ongin of the three first Gospels since Bi- 
shop Marsh’s Dissertations, one vol. 8vo. 

, Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern ; 

llustrated with Notes, a critical Introduc- 

Fe and characters of the most eminent 

ynic Poets of Scotland, by Allan Cunning- 
four vols. post Syo. 

The Elements of the Differential and In- 

Calculus, by the Rev. Dionysius Lard- 
het, of the University of Dublin, 8vo. 
a.) Analytical Treatise on Plane and 
heh! Trigonometry, by the Rey. Dio- 
in Beene Of the University of Dub- 


The proprietor of Smirke’ ; 
: urke’s Illustrations 
Mowruty Mag. No. 415. 


thy to rank with such distinguished talen 
Mr. Kendall is pre my for the ae 

** Ancient Ps gpa, its Relations 
with the past and present state of Society ; 
and particularly with the modern Military 
Profession.” . The same author is also pre- 
paring for the press, “‘ Geological Errors, 
and Mytho-Zoology, or Inquiries concern- 
ing Sea Serpents, Crakens, Unicorns, Were- 
wolves, Ogres, Pigmies, &c, ; to which is 
ndded, Contributions to the Natural and 
Civil History of several known Animals,” 

? = wt - 

.LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


FINE ARTS. 


Engraved Specimens of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy. By J. and 
H. Le Keux, after Drawings by Pugin. 
Part I. med. 4to. £1. lls, 6d. imp, 4to. 
£2. 12s. 6d. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church, or Royal Free Chapel, of St, 
Martin le Grand, London, 8vo. 

Part II. of the Connoisseur’s Reperto- 
rium; or, a Universal Historical Record 
of Artists, and of their works. By Thomas 
Dodd. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Number VII. of Views in London and 
its Environs, engraved by Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by P. Dewint, W. West- 
all, A,R.A., and F. Mackenzie. Imp, 8vo, 
9s. Proofs, royal 4to. 14s. India proofs, 
royal 4to. £1, _ 

A Sunrise; Whiting Fishing at Mar- 
gate. Drawn by J. M, W. Turner, R.A., 
and engraved on steel by Thomas Lupton. 
Prints, 15s.; proofs, £1.; India paper, 
£1. 5s. | 

Part VII. of the Ladies’ Scrap Book, 
and Picturesque Repository of the Fine 
Arts: containing sixteen engravings, and 
eight pages of letter-press, Js, 

LAW. 

Eden on the Bankrupt Law. Royal 
8yo.. 30s. 

Swinburne on Descents. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Tamlyn oun Terms of Years, 9s. 

Williams’s Annual Abstract of the Sta 
tutes, passed in the present year 1825, 
6 Geo. IV., being the sixth session of the 
seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with notes 
and comments ; the whole carefully abridg- 
ed. By Thomas Walter Williams, esq- 

Impey’s Questions on the Practice of 
the Courts of King’s Bench ang Common 
Pleas. S8vo. 12s. 

MEDICINE. _ eslof Pe 

An Exposition of the Principles - 
thology, poe the Treatment of Diseases. 
By Danie] Pering, .p. 8vo. 14s, 

Illustrations of the Inquiry 

2N 
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274 - List of New Works. 


Tuberculous Diseases. 
M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

An introductory volume to “ Collec- 
tions from the unpublished Medical Writ- 
ings of the late Dr. Parry.”” By Charles 
Henry Parry, M.D. 10s. 

Medical Researches on the Effects of 
Iodine, in Bronchocele, Paralysis, Chorea, 
&c. By A. Manson, m.p. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on certain Patho- 
logical Relations which exist between the 
Kidneys and other Organs of the Human 
Body, especially the Brain, Mucous, Mem- 
branes and Liver. By John Fosbroke, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on Tetanus : illustrated 
by cases in which a new and successful 
mode of treatment has been adopted. By 
Henry Ward, surgeon. 5s. 

Conversations on the Physiological Sys- 
tem of Medicine of Professor Broussais. 
Svo. 9s. 

The Works of the late Matthew Baillie, 
M.D.; to which is prefixed,an Account of 
oo Life. By James Wardrop. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1. 5s. 


By John Baron, 


MISCELLANIES, 

Milburne’s Oriental Commerce. By 
Thos. Thornton. Royal 8vo. 36s. 

Williams’s Diary, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

East-India Register, to Aug. 16, 1825. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Improvements in Civil Architecture, or 
a new System of Ventilation. By J. L. 
Burridge. S8vo. 2s. 

Allen’s Modern Horsemanship for Gen- 
tlemen, with plates. 8vo. 2ls. 

Allen’s Modern Horsemanship for 
Ladies, 21s. 

The Trial of Judge v. Berkeley and 
others ; tried at Hereford. Svo. 3s. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 4th edition, 
med, 8vo. 18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of St. John, in German, with 
an analytical and interlineary Translation. 
By George Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

Boys’s Key to the Psalms. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Bickersteth on the Sacrament, new edi- 
tion, 12mo. 5s. 

Gordon’s Sermons. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Bruce’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Burnside on the Sabbath. 12mo. 5s. 
The Pulpit. Vol. IV. 8vo. &s. 
Quarterly Theological Review, Vol. I. 

Svo. 12s. 

Tattam’s Prayers. 18mo. 2s. 

Jesus Christ, the True God and Eternal 
Life, by the concurrent voice and tes. 
tumony of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Thomas F. Churchill, m.p. 8yo. 6s. 

A Course of Catechetical Instruction, 
or the Life, Doctrines, Death and Resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
meng on camperge Rector of .Claver- 

, in to i 
ee. Pp e Right Hon. Lord 


wast “Chnhatesne:” Yaga (Oct. 1 

iblica uestions, ji : ’ 

History, Doctrines, and ee Of the 

Pts of the 

Old and New Testament. By the Rey 

Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton 

iene NOVELS, va &e. 

oran; or e insu , 

An Trish historical novel of 1798, re 

_ The Contrast, or Scotland in 1745 and 
1825. 12mo. 5s. 

Domestic Anecdotes. Royal 18mo. fs. 

Endless Entertainment, or Comic, Ter. 
rific, and Legendary Tales. 8vo. 3s, 64, 

Realities, not a Novel: a Tale from 
real life. 4 vols. 24s. 

' Illustrations to Boccacio I] Decamerone 
da Ugo Foscolo. By Stothard. 8yo, £),. 
4to. £2.; on India paper, £3. “ 

Bayley’s Tales of the Heath.  12mo, 
ds. 6d. 

Balfour’s Charactersand Tales. 12mo. 7s, 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

A Manual of the Elements of Natur 
History. By J. F. Blumenbach. © Trans. 
lated from the German, by R. T. Gore. 
Svo. 14s. 

Flora Conspicua. No. III. containing 
four coloured figures. 3s. 6d. 

A. Selection of the most ornamental 
flowering, hardy, exotic, and indigenous 
Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants for 
embellishing Flower-gardens and Pleasure- 
grounds. By Richard Morris, F.L.s., &e. 

Burrow’s Conchology. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

POETRY, 

Le Corsaire. Poéme en trois chants; 
traduit de l’Anglais de Lord Byron, en 
vers Francais. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Exile; oc- 
casioned by the Persecutions of the Pro- 
testants in 1815. With other Poems. By 
Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lady Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s Fare- 
well. 6s. 

Martin Luther, a Poem, in three parts. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Rainbow; or Original Poems, rural, 
humorous, and historical. By P. Bastien. 
ls. 6d. 

The Spirit of British Song. No. 1. 

’ The Innocents, a sacred drama ; Ocean; 
and the Earthquake at Aleppo. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Cowper’s Poems. 3 vols. 16mo. West- 
all’s designs. 16s. 6d. 

Belcher’s Poetical Sketches. 12mo. 9s. 

M‘Donogh’s Gratitude, a poetical 
essay. 12mo. 3s. ; 

, Plumptre’s one hundred Fables in Verse: 
12mo. 5s. 

Gonzalo, and other Poems. 12mo. 4s. 

pouitics, &c. i 

Statistical Illustrations of the British 
Empire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rovkis of the Evidence taken wee 
the Irish Committees of both Houses 
Parliament. S8vo. 3s. 6d. - 

Chapman’s Report of the Manchester 
Dee Ship Canal. Folio. 4s... a the 

England, Ireland, America, eRomad 












1825.) 
Roman Catholics. A Series of Letters to 
, Friend, on the State of Ireland, the Ro- 


man Catholic Question, and the Merits. of 
Constitutional Religious Distinctions. By 
E.A. Kendall, esq-, F- s.A. 8vo. 14s. These 
letters, which are thirty in number, and 
gre written in the familiar style natural to 
rivate correspondence, are earnestly di- 
rected against Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion; but as earnestly also, according to 
the author’s views, in behalf of the interests 
of Ireland. Mr. Kendall’s language will 
give no satisfaction to Dissenters, any more 
than to Roman Catholic Emancipationists, 
except in as far as he contends that the 
Dissenters have even better claims than the 
Roman Catholics, and that yet no practical 
statesman has ventured, or ever will ven- 
ture, to take the part of the Dissenters : 
assertions, upon the strength of which, as 
upon that of many others, Mr. K. contends 
for the utter inadmissibility of the Roman 
Catholic pretensions. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


A Voyage towards the South Pole, per- 
formed in 1822-24; containing an Exami- 
nation of the Antarctic Sea to the 74th 
degree of Latitude, and a Visit to Terra del 
Fuego. By James Weddell, esq. Svo. 18s. 

Wanderings in South America, the 
North-West of the United States, and the 
Antilles, from 1821 to 1825. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Campbell’s Juvenile Cabinet of Voyages 
and Travels. 18mo. 4s. 

_ Bullock’s Travels in Mexico, new edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 16s. 7 

Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor and 
Greece, new edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 18s. 

Sketches of Corsica; or a Journal writ- 
ten during a Visit to that Island ;. with an 
outline of its History; and specimens of 
the Language and Poetry of the People. 
By Robert Benson, M.A.F.R.S. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

An Account, Historical, Political, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
dela Plata. Translated from the Spanish. 
8vo, 12s, 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenees: 
fomprising twenty-four Views of the most 
interesting Scenes, from original Drawings 
taken on the spot. By J. Hardy, Esq. 


Royal 8yo. £1]. 10s. 
TOPOGRAPHY, 
Walks in Edinburgh. 18mo. 5s. 
cLassics, 


Selections from the Latin Poets. Part I. 
. Part II. 4s. 6d. 

a Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. 
wante Schaefer. Vol. V. Svo. I2s. 
T. Livii Patavina Historiarum ab Urbe 

aa Libri qui supersunt omnes, ex re- 

ag Am. Drakenborchii. Accedunt 

‘ote Integr ex editionibus J.B.L. Cre- 

we cum Indice rerum locupletissimo. 
Vols. 8vo. 36s, | ve 


List of New Works. 


8vo. 
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re a la to Tacitus. Syo. 12s. 
’s Introduction to G ’ 
Butler. 2s, 6d. diated 

Stirling’s Juvenal, edited by Dr. N > 
naa. Te 

Platonis Phedo a Bekkero. S8vo. 9s. 

Just published, the Principal Roots of: 
the Latin, Language, simplified by a Dis- 
play of their Incorporation into the Eng- 
lish Tongue, with copious Notes ; forming 
part of Mr. Hall’s Intellectual System of 
Education (as explained in a public Lecture 
delivered at Willis’s Roomis, on Saturday, 
the 8th of May, 1824), whereby an Adult, 
previously unacquainted in the slightest 
degree with Latin, was enabled, in the 
short space of _~ seven days, to acquire 
so considerable a knowledge of the Latin 
Language, as to translate, parse, and scan, 
the whole of the first Book of Virgil’s 
Eneid. In one volume, royal 8vo., price 
8s. 6d. boards, or 10s. bound. 

EDUCATION. 


Conversations on English Grammar. In 
a Series of familiar and entertaining Dia- 
logues between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ters. By Mrs. Honoria Williams. Second 
edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Deheque, Dictionnaire Grec Moderne, 
et Francais, contenant les diverses accep- 
tions des Mots, leur Etymologie, ancienne 
ou moderne, et tous les Temps irrégeliers 
des Verbes. I6mo. price 12s. 


HISTORY, 


The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a full and faithful delineation of 
every thing done by, or relating to, the 
British Senate during that most interesting 
period. S8vo. 16s. 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood 
and its Times. By Charles Mills, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

The Military Exploits, &c. of the Em- 
pecinado. ‘Translated from the Spanish, 
by a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of Miss C. E. Carey, 
£2. 23. 

Memoirs of the Court of France, from 
1684 to 1720, from the Diary of the Mar- 
quis de Dangeau. 2 vols. 8vo. 
-..Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. 
vols. v. and vi. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Life of Paul Jones. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Subaltern Officer; a Narrative. 
By Capt. G. Wood. 8vo. 2ls. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of King James I. By 
Miss Benger... 2 vols. post 8vo. £1. 4s. 

“‘ Some Passages” in the Life of Egomet 
Bon-mot, esq. 2s. 

Memoirs of Miss Mullinger. 


3 vols. 


12mo. 





3s. 6d. 
Walton’s Angler. 48mo. 6s. boards. 
— Lives. 12mo. portraits, 18s. 
boards. 





Post Svo. portraits, 


£2. 2s. boards. 
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OBITUARY OF THE MONTH. 





THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 

HIS nobleman was, we believe, the 

oldest member of the House of Lords 
(though not the oldest man), having taken 
his seat immediately on coming of age, and 
having thus occupied it for fifty-seven years. 
Though his Lordship never attained any 
great distinction as a politician, a legislator, 
an author, or a man of talent, he was not 
deficient in abilities or knowledge of a certain 
kind. He possessed a considerable portion 
of literary taste, and displayed that acquain- 
tun¢e with the fine arts, as well as that libe- 
rality in encouraging them, which add dignity 
to rank, and make wealth and high station 
at once useful and respectable. Along with 
the Duke of Bridgewater, he purchased 
the Orleans Gallery; and probably died 
possessed of one of the best collections of 
paintings in the kingdom. As a politician, 


he will be remembered only for being one — 


of the Commissioners for negociating the 
peace with America, and the steady sup- 
porter of Mr. Fox’s party. As a connois- 
seur, he was honoured with the abuse of 
Peter Pindar, and at his poetical reputation 
(for he likewise wrote verses) his relation 
Lord Byron directed a fearful blow. His 
Lordship is succeeded in his title by his 
son, Lord Morpeth, who long occupied a 
seat in the House of Commons as member 
for Cumberland, and held office with the 
Whigs in 1806. 
EL EMPECINADO, 

D. Juan Martin was the real name of 
this illustrious patriot and m » who 
has just been sacrificed by the ungrateful 
Ferdinand and the theocratical faction that 
lords it over Spain. He was born in a vil- 
lage of the province of Valladolid, in Old 
Castile, where his parents enjoyed a small 
property. Their limited means, and the 
general negiect of all education in Spain, 
except for the church, forbade him the 
advantages of education; but he had a 
strong mind, retentive memory, clear intel- 
lect, anda noble and generous disposition. 
From his childhood he was enterprizing 
and industrious. His early occupation was 
the sale of charcoal, which he conveyed on 
his own mules to the neighbouring towns ; 
which gave him that complete knowledge 
of the roads afterwards so serviceable, as 
well as his nick-name, El Empecinado. 
He was about thirty when Buonaparte in- 
vaded the Peninsula, in 1808, and in the 
same year, having joined a small band of 
his countrymen, who elected him their 
chief, he took a French detachment, and 
immediately afterwards formed one of those 
guerilla parties which became the scourge 
of the invaders. General Cuesta, seeing 
his zeal, integrity, and activity, gave him 
® commission of commander of cavalry, 
and he continued harassing the French on 
the banks of the Duero. Some time after- 


wards, crossing the mountains of 
Sierra, he made the province of Guadala- 
jara the theatre of his exploits, carrying 
terror to the very gates of Madrid His 
rencontres with the French troops, the eon. 
voys he intercepted, and the injuries be 
caused to the enemy, were innumerable, 
His great celebrity led many good Spaniards 
to distinguish themselves by the name of 
Empecinado, as a title of glory to those 
engaged in the cause of independence. Be. 
tween the province of Guadalajara and the 
mountains of Cuenca, he organized a bril- 
liant division, with which he entered Ma. 
drid, in 1812, after the battle of Salamanca. 
The enthusiasm of the citizens was such, 
that he could not leave his house without 
being accompanied by an immense con 
course, rending the air with their applauses. 
In 1814 he held the rank of general, asa 
reward for his services dufing six years of 
constant warfare and fatigue. In 1815 he 
was in great favour at court, but his ele- 
vated soul could not stoop to practise the 
arts of duplicity or flattery. He observed 
that Ferdinand’s conduct was opposed to. 
the interests of the nation, and plunging it 
into calamities; and had the courage to 
deliver to the king, in person, an ener- 
getic remonstrance. The tyrant took and 
read it, and with a jesuitical sneer said to 
him—‘“ Well, although this may be true, 
thou art not able to pen such a paper as 
this, and I wish thee to tell me who gave 
it thee?” Empecinado, pointing to the 
paper, replied, “‘ My sentiments are ex- 
pressed there, and I have too much honour 
to be wanting to the confidence reposed in 
me.” This spirited reply lost him the 
royal favour, and he was banished to Val- 
ladolid ; where he was universally beloved 
and respected. Here he devoted his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of a farm, on which 
he intended to spend the remainder of his 
days. The events of 1820 prompted the 
patriots of Castile to call him from his soli- 
tude ; and in a few days an army was en: 
listed in the cause of freedom, to co-0 
rate with that advancing from Andalusia: 
but the Castilian patriots had not time to 
commence their operations, before the king 
acceded to the constitution. The new 
Government confided to El Empecinado 
the temporary command of Valladolid, and 
afterwards that of Zamora, which trusts he 
discharged with fidelity and enthusiasm. 
In 1821], the noted curate Merino having 
taken up arms, the Government co 
ded to El Empecinado the command of 
the troops destined to act against him. 
Merino had commanded a guerilla party 


during the war of independence, and was. 


dreaded on account of his cruelty. He was 
particularly well acquainted with the whole 
range of the mountains of Soria, where be 


raised his new standard, supported by the 
clergy 
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some of the inmates of the pa- 

clergy - aden toc El Empecinado, in 
movement, destroyed the whole of his 
ve" d their leader was compelled, for 
s of a year, to wander from hiding- 
lace to hiding-place to save his life. When 
the ministry, headed by Felice, wished to 
counteract the revolution, El Empecinado 
was one of the victims. Stripped of his 
command in Zamora, he withdrew to his 
farm ; but, in the following year, the revolt 
of the guards on the 7th of July in Madrid, 
in called him to arms. He proceeded 

to the capital with the column marching up 
from Valladolid in defence of Spanish free- 
dom. He subsequently moved on Siguen- 
za, where another conspiracy had broken 
out, and in a few days restored order. In 
January 1823, a division of the army 
called “ of the faith,” commanded by Bes- 
sieres, marched up from Arragon to New 
Castile, and placed the Government ina 
perilous state. A small body of troops left 
the capital, under the orders of General 
Q’Daly, who sent half his forces to El 
Empecinado. The part commanded by 
Q’Daly was completely defeated in Bri- 
with the loss of all its artillery ; whilst 
Empecinado beat the royalists’ army under 
Royo Capape, and, in compliance with the 
orders he had received, took possession of 
Caspuenas. The defeat of the other divi- 
sions intended to co-operate with him 
placed El] Empecinado in an awkward pre- 
dicament, from which he extricated himself 
by his presence of mind and knowledge of 
the ground ; and, a few days afterwards, he 
ursued the remnant of the royalists, being 
in command of the vanguard of the army 


. 
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under Abisbal. When the French army 
crossed the Pyrennees, El Empecinado, 


notwithstanding the critical situation of af- 
fairs, and his rank entitling him to the 
command of a division, collected a new 
guerilla party, with which he kept the field 
till the dissolution of the Government in 
Cadiz, and the dispersion of the constitu- 
tional armies. General Placencia, who 
commanded in Estremadura, included him 
in his capitulation with the royalist chiefs, 
in consequence of which the local autho- 
rities provided him with passports to return 
home. Having signalized himself on all 
occasions in the constitutional cause, and 
braved the anger of the king, whose vin- 
dictive disposition was well known, he was 
advised to fly ; but he spurned at the idea, 
and relied on the integrity of his conduct. 
Scarcely had he joined his family, when the 
royalist volunteers surrounded his dwelling, 
tore him from the bosom of all that was 
dear to him, and carried him a prisoner te 
Roa. There every indignity that malice 
and envy could invent, was heaped upon 
him, till at length his enemies dragged him 
to a scaffold. 

El Empecinado was of the middle sta- 
ture ; he had rather a frowning look, and 
dark colour; his features were strongly 
marked, and his person somewhat lusty ; 
his constitution was unimpaired by the most 
severe hardships, and he was remarkable 
for the quantity of hair with which his body 
was covered. In his disposition he was 
frank, true to his word, indefatigable in the 
object he was pursuing; and, in short, he 
possessed all the essential requisites for a 
soldier. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, ww anv near LONDON. 


——_ 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
AtvEic meeting was held at the 
HornTavern, Doctor’s Commons, on 
the 14th ult., in order to take into considera- 
fon a plan of improvements proposed by 
James Elmes, esq., architect, in order 
to render St. Paul’s church-yard regular 
ughout its whole extent; to form a 
new street from New Bridge-street, Black- 
» Ma direct line to the west grand 
front of the cathedral, and two lateral 
streets, to open full views of the north and 
south porticoes of this magnificent build- 
ing. 
. The Chairman, Mr. Slade, said he was 
in possession of the original plan of that 
os architect Sir C. Wren, which was 
to Where from St. Dunstan’s church 
St. P Pc by which they might see 
fro aul's and Whitechapel, and the quays 
a London Bridge upwards. These, 
wever, had been frustrated by petty and 
Partial jealousies, He trusted that would 


not be the case with the present project. 


Letters were read from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c., 
some consenting to become Vice-Presi- 
dents, and others declining, but all ap- 
proving of the plan. Mr. Elmes explained 
his designs from a plan before him. He 
proposed a square about the size of Chat- 
ham-place, at the west front of St. Paul's, 
in the centre of which the committee for 
erecting the statue of the late King 
had consented the statue should be 
placed. A series of resolutions were then 
agreed to, declaring that it was desira- 
ble to throw open the view of St Paul’s 
cathedral ; and that a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, with a capital of one million sterling, 
be established, by deposits of £3 per 
share, and increased by £5 deposits, of 
each of which thirty days’ notice to be 
given. It was also proposed to open @ 
direct communication from the Old Bailey 
to Apothecaries’-hall, leading straight from 
Smithfield to Blackfriars Bridge. [We 
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[ We wish we could add that the nuisance 
of Smithfield market, is to be removed 
from the centre of the metropolis. 

The Gazette of Tuesday, the 13th, con- 
tains a notice, that application will be 
made to Parliament in the ensuing session, 
for leave to bring in a bill to form a new 
street, so as to continue Pall-mall East, 
eastward from the, King’s Mews as far as 
St. Martin’s church, and to widen the 
communication between Cockspur-street 
and Craven-street, between the south front 
of the Union Club-house in Cockspur- 
street, and the north side of the Strand 
opposite Craven-street ; also to form two 
streets_on the north and south sides of St. 
Martin’s church, till they intersect the 
Strand nearly opposite the north end of 
Villiers-street ; also to widen St. Martin’s- 
lane on the east and west sides thereof, 
south of Hemmings’s-row and Chandos- 
street; and also to form a square or open 
space opposite Charing-cross, which said 
square or open space is to have the Union 
Club-house for its boundary to the west, 
and west side of St. Martin’s-lane for its 
boundary to the east; also giving powers 
to form a new street from the south end of 
Spring-gardens to Whitehall and Charing- 
cross in the line of the court-yard called 
Buckingham-court; also giving powers to 
widen the south side of Downing-street, 
and to improve and alter the south side of 
Downing-square and the north side of 
Fludyer-street ; also to alter and widen 
such parts of the present streets as_ will 
form entrances into the said intended new 
streets. 

The new street, from the west, will 
take a direction north-east by north. It 
will commence opposite to Coventry-street; 
and by the removal of the south side of 
Sidney’s-alley (taking in Mr. Hamlet’s, 
the goldsmith, and Mr. Gibbon’s, the 
saddler, both in Whitcomb-street), the 
Jine will be formed, by the north side of 
Leicester-square. Then it will proceed in 
a gentle curve, due north, cutting away 
Cranborne-alley ; and henceforward the 
line will be straight into the grand street, 
and opposite Long-acre. This sweep will 
be effected by the removal of all the houses 
in Cranborne-alley ; the west end of Bear- 
Street, the east end of Great Newport- 
street, part of Ryder’s-court, and thescor- 
ridor leading into the Panorama. The 
new street, on entering the grand street, 
will terminate the improvements in that 
quarter. The grand street will nearly an- 
nihilate all the triangular streets, which are 
very numerous about the Seven Dials, and 
particularly Great and Little Earl-street, 
and Tower-street. 

The improvements west of the metro- 
polis will extend through Brompton and 
Knightsbridge, and to the magnificent 
Square now erecting by Lord Grosvenor, 
in the Five Fields, Chelsea. At Knights- 
bridge, the Old Conduit, so famous in 


f times for th om 
ormer times for the purity of ; 

being repaired and besutifind, he a 
an agreeable object. A superb new church 
is to be erected in the Nursery-grounds 
between Kensington and Brompton, 0 
site to Brompton Park. Park-lane is to 
be widened by the removal of the old wall, 
and the substitution of an iron pallisade 
The buildings and improvements in wd 
about the Regent’s Park advance with q 
rapidity that looks like magic, and are 
upon a scale of magnificence that is truely 
astonishing. The splendour is somewhat 
marred by the meretricious architecture 
and ornaments of one, in particular, 
of the otherwise grand terraces, or 
rows of buildings; but the taste with 
which the park itself is layed out, deserves 
high commendation. 

In the neighbourhood of Carlton-house, 
the MacAdam system, a grand improve- 
ment in all wide and open streets, has been 
adopted, from the Haymarket and beyond 
the palace; and to all appéarance will be 
continued the whole-length of Pall-Mall. 

At the breaking up of Bartholomew. 
fair, a circumstance took place, . which 
never happened in this country before 
that of the Hyena producing young. 





MARRIAGES. 


The Rey. C. Grant, LL.B., to Caroline 
Mary, only daughter of the late C. Greme, 
jun. esq., Judge of Purneah, Bengal. 

J. Bradshaw, esq., of Grosvenor-place,, 
to Miss Anna Maria Tree, late of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Sydney, of the Life Guards, to 
Miss Fitzclarence. 

John, eldest son of Lord John Town- 
shend, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Lord G. Stuart. 

S. Black, esq., of Monte Viedo, to 
Miss S. W. Olivant. 

Capt. G. F Lyon, R.N., to Lucy 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Lord E. Fitzgerald. 

The Rev. B. Broughton, to Frances, 
second daughter of Mr. B. Fagg, of Hould- 
ham-hall, Kent. ; 

Major H. Barrington, late third dra- 
goons, to Miss B. Foote, of Barnes, 
Surrey. 

C. H. Gardner, esq., to Emma, only 
daughter of W. Day, esq. ‘ 

The Rev. H. Withy, to Emily, second 
daughter of J. Mangles, esq., of Wood- 
bridge Cottage. ; 

J. Varley, esq., landscape-painter, to 
Delvalle, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Lowry, esq., F.R.S. 

The Hon. G. L. Dawson, to the Hon. 
Miss Seymour, youngest daughter of 
late Lord Hugh and Lady Horatio Sey- 
mour. 

Col. Clithero, of 3d foot guards, © 
Milicent, eldest daughter of E. J. —_ 
esq., of Abbey Manor-house, Worcer W. 












1825.] 
J. W. Bailey, 


esq., lieut. R.N., knight of 
ancient order of St. Ferdinand of 
d of the Lys, to Miss Mann, 
xe Rev. T. Mann, of Cowes. 

j. P. Atkins, esq-, only son of Mr. 
Alderman Atkins, to Anna daughter of 
j. G. Children, esq., of the British Mu- 


the most 
Merit, an 
sister of t! 


seam. Rev. H. G. Cholmondeley, to 


oe Elizabeth, daughter of the late G. 
Johnson, esq,, and grandaughter of the 


ir P. Francis. 
Pa Cone de Gersdorff, to the Hon. 
Miss T. Fiennes, only daughter of the late 
and Sele. 
sey esq. to Julia Catherine, se- 
cond daughter of the late Hon. T. W. 
ntry. 
The ‘Right Hon. S. Canning, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, to 
Eliza Charlotte, eldest daughter of J. 
Alexander, esq-, of Somer-hill, Kent, M.p., 
and first cousin to the Earl of Caledon. 

J. Williams, esq., M.p. for Lincoln, to 
Harriet Catherine, only daughter of D. 
Davenport, esq., M.-P. for Cheshire. 

At Canaan-House, Dr. J. Pitcairn, to 
Cecilia, youngest daughter of D. Thom- 
son, esq., writer to the Signet. 

The Rev. J. H. Sparke, eldest son of 
the Lord Bishop of Ely, to Agnes, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir J. H. Astley, 
bart. 

Sir H. Featherstonaugh, bart., to Miss 
M. A. Bullock. 

Lord Muskery to Miss Grady. 





DEATHS. 


The Dowager Lady Lloyd. 

30, John, the eldest son of R. Baylis, 
esq., of Winchcomb. 

Capt. J. Miller, a native of Beverley, 
Massachusetts, late master of the American 
brig Effort. 

78, S. Blackaller, esq., of Weybridge. 

66, Paymaster W. Mansell, late of the 
66th regt. of Infantry, one of his Majesty’s 
military knights of Windsor. 

In Portland-place, 72, Admiral Lord 
as ar G.C.B, 

n Albemarle-street, the Right Hon. 
uatly Elphinstone. " r 

- Homfray, esq., formerly of Hyde- 
house, Staffordshire, and we vee an 
active magistrate for that county. 

At a very advanced age, H. Wood- 
Lene €sq., Many years town clerk of 

ndon. 


J. Ditmas, esq., second son of Lieut.- 
l. Ditmas, 


At Stockwell, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
* Henderson. 
t Overleigh, near Chester, Ca 
; pt. J. 
a late paymaster of the "bath regt. 
..cot, and of the Royal Flintshire 


militia, and son-in. sans 
hurs, ‘esq, son-in-law of the G. Billing- 
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26, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir W. 
Wake, bart. of Courteen-hall, Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

Mrs. Blair, widow of Lieut.-Col. Blair, 
and daughter of the late Admiral Charles 
Webber. 

At Richmond, the lady of Mr. Wellesly 
Pole Long Wellesly. For some time she 
had been much indisposed, and, under the 
direction of her medical advisers, went 
about eight days since to reside at Rich- 
mond-hill, where she was attended by Sir 
D. Dundas,. On Friday she was able to 
walk out, and her death was therefore 
somewhat sudden. 

The Earl of Donoughmore, a Peer of 
Great Britain, and one of the original 
Representative Peers for Ireland, a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Treasurer’s Remembran- 
cer of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, General in the Army, Governor 
of the county of Tipperary, &c. Never 
having been married, his titles and estates 
devolve upon his next brother, Lord 
Hutchinson, k.c.c.3., &e. 

On the 22d July, whilst proceeding 
to France, on board the steam-packet 
Eclipse, R. Preston, jun. esq., of Liver- 
pool, distiller, &c, aged 33. The de- 
ceased was the only son of R. Preston,. 
esq., Of the above place; and after having 
endured a long state of deprivation and 
suffering, from a complaint in his chest, in 
which he exercised uncommon fortitude, 
was induced to proceed to Paris, to consult 
Professor Laenec, in which attempt he 
unhappily fell a victim to his disease. If 
talent and worth are sufficient to perpetu- 
ate a name, then that of the deceased will 
be imperishable. He was mild, affable, and 
beneficent: without ostentation, he was 
scrupulously exact in fulfilling all his en- 
gagements, and manifested a most perfect 
sense of honour and propriety. As a 
husband and parent, he was kind and in- 
dulgent; as a friend, steadfast and true: 
tolerant and liberal in his opinions, he was 
a friend to all mankind. Bitter, indeed, 
will be the pangs which his loss will oc- 
casion to those to whom his infirm state 
of health still permitted habits of friendly 
intercourse. Though disease had enfeebled 
his body, his mind seemed to shine with 
additional lustre; to them his loss is irre- 
parable ; but the recollection of his many 
virtues, and respect for his great and varied 
talents, must live ‘‘ whilst memory holds a 
seat.”” As aman of business, few possessed 
such eminent qualifications ; his quickness 
of parts enabled him to plan and execute 
with astonishing facility, till disease para- 
lyzed his personal exertions. Of unsullied 
integrity, his frank demeanour and ingenu- 
ous disposition invited and justified confi- 
dence. The premature death of this estima- 
ble and highly-gifted individual is no incon- 
siderable loss to the commercial commu- 


nity of which he was a member, and of 
which 
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which he was so well calculated to have 
become an honour and an ornament. He 
left a widow and three children, and was 
buried at Broadstairs. 


—_—— 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


Lately, the Count de Niepperg, to the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, the widow of 
Buonaparte. 

At Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
G. C. Clarke, esq., third son of T. Clarke, 
esq., of Ellenthorpe-hall, Yorkshire, to 
Miss H. M. Davice, of Hobart Town. 

At Paris, J. T. Carlow, esq., to Eliza- 
beth Anne, second daughter of Capt. 
Rowed, k.N. 

At Quebec, Lieut.-Col. Hawkins, of 
the 68th regt., to the daughter of Gen. 
Gore, and niece of Admiral Sir John 
Gore. 

At Berne, Capt. J. Hall, Coldstream 
Guards, to Lucy, eldest daughter of W. 
Alves, esq. 

At Gruyere, an old soldier, aged 86, 
who had both his legs shot off in a battle, 
about fifty years ago, was lately married to 
a woman who is seventy, and was born 
without arms, which, however, does not 
prevent her being remarkably active for a 
woman of her age. 

At Muirtown, Capt. W. E. Sutherland, 
of his Majesty’s 33d regt., to Miss S. G. 
Duff. 


At Secunderabad, Lieut. R. Codrington, 
46th regt. Native Infantry, to Louisa, 
third daughter of the Rev. F. Gardner. 

At Smyrna, Mr. John Warmington, of 
that city, to Grace Louisa, eldest daughter 
of J. Barker, esq., his Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul for Aleppo and its dependencies. 


(Oct. } 

At Demerara, Capt. G. Ri 
Johanna Catherine, eldest daughter . 
J. Robertson, esq-, of the said colony, , 


—_—_—, 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


i Madeira, R. Young, esq. 

64, at Dieppe, G. Cratho 
Crathorne. - _ nes C84 of 
At Rome, his excellency M. Bartho 
Privy Councillor to the King of iy, 
and formerly Consul-general to his Majesty 

in the Italian States. 

At Portobello, Maj. J. Davidson, late 
in the service of the East-India Company 

At Boulogne, Henrietta Franees, daugh. 
ter of the late D. Marston, esq., of gy. 
Catherine’s Park, Kildare, Freland. 

At Honfleur, Frances Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Rev. E. Green, rector of 
Burford. 

At New York, 36, Mr. Charles Buo. 
naparte. 

At the Baths of Landeck, in Silesia, 
Count Bulow, minister of state to the 
King of Prussia. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, 19, Henry, the 
youngest son of G. Hibbert, esq., of 
Portland-place. 

At Bencoolen, Mrs. Christiana Nichol- 
son, wife of W. Scott, esq., of Penang. 

At Bombay, 22, Lieut. A. D. Greme, 
3d Native Cavalry. 

On her passage to England from Cal- 
cutta, 51, Mrs. Bainfield, wife of W. 
Bainfield, esq-, formerly of Pentonville. 

At sea, Mr. S. Harris, master of his 
Majesty’s ship Thracian. 

At Spanish-town, Jamaica, W. Carr, 
esq., third son of the late J. Carr, esq, 
of Ryhope, Durham. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


at 


Tue Rey. Mr. Prettyman, son of the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, to the livings 
of Alverstoke and Havant, in the room 
of the Rev. C. A. North, prebend of 
Winchester, deceased. 

The Rev. R. B. Paul, m.a., fellow of 
Exeter College, has been presented, by 
the rector and fellows of that society, to 
the vicarage of Long Wittenham. 

The Rev. D. Nantes, to the rectory of 
Powderham, Devon. 

The Rey. J. H. J. Chichester, to the 
rectory of Loxhore, Devon. 

The Rev. J. Davies, rector of St. Cle- 
ment’s, Worcester, to be chaplain to the 
House of Industry in that city, the Rev. 
W. Faulkner having resigned the situ- 
"The Re icarage 

e Rev. W. Johnson, to i 
of Bilsby, near Alford. 
The Rev. J. Baker. m.a., Chancellor 


of the Diocese of Durham, to the rectory 


of Nuneham Courtenay: patron, Earl of 


Harcourt. 

The Rev. W. James, M.A., priest vicar of 
the cathedral church, Wells, to the rec- 
tory of East Lambrook, Somerset, void 
by the cession of the Rey. C. T. Simons : 
patrons, the Dean and Chapter of the said 
cathedral. 

The Rev. J. D. Coleridge, B.C.L-, 
the prebendary stall in the cathedral church 
of Exeter, void by the death of the Rev- 
J. Carrington. 

The Rev. R. Mallock, s.c-1-, to the 
perpetual cure of Tormoham and Cock- 
ington, Devon. of 

The Rev. H. A. Greaves, 4. 3+ 1 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
the head mastership of the Devonport 


Classical and Mathematical School, oP the 
PROVINCIAL 


nomination of the trustees. 


18: 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years, 


-_——— ie 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


Married.] At Tynemouth, H. Shadforth, 
esq. of this town, to Anna Maria, daugh- 
er of the late Capt. Whitehead. 

Died.]} At Heighington, 65, J. Col- 
ling, esq-—At Egglescliffe, near Yarm, 
Agnes, wife of Dr. Jackson.—At Bishop- 
wearmouth Green, Mrs. J. Harrison, mo- 
ther of Mr. Harrison, of Sunderland. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


Married.| At Kendal, T. J. Manning, 
esq., of the Island of Barbadoes, to Ann 
Catherine Rose, only daughter of F. Nas- 
sau, esq., Of Osythe Priory, Essex, and 
of Jermyn-street, St. James’s, London, 
The happy couple had been previously mar- 
ried at Gretna Green, by Bishop Lang.— 
At Carlisle, G. Thompson, of Appleby, 
banker, to Abigail, daughter of the late J. 
Dodgson, of Kendal. —At Bolton, R. 
Sykes, esq., of Edgley, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of T. Hardcastle, esq., of Fir- 
wood, in this county. 

Died.| 60, the Rev. J. Brocklebank, 
of Whitbeck, thirty-six years perpetual 
curate of that parish.— At Whitehaven, 
92, Mrs. Elliot,’ of Duke-street, relict of 
the late Capt. Elliot—-At Kendal, 73, 
R, Whitehead, esq.—At Workington, 84, 
Mr. P, M‘Gaa— At Workington, 56, Mary, 
relict of the late Capt. B. Scott—At East- 
bank, 75, Mr. Weir—At Allonby, Walter, 
third son of R. Mackenzie, writer to the 
Signet. 

YORKSHIRE, 


A crane is now alive on the farm of Mr. 
J. Jowett, near Bingley, which measures 
from the head to the feet four feet eight 
inches, and between the extremities of the 
wings five feet six inches, 

A large viper, measuring a yard in length 
and four or five inches in circumference, 
was taken alive in the mill-race of~the 
King s Mills, at Bradford. The belly is 
ae ully variegated, and the back is nearly 

ack. The reptile is now in the possession 
of Mr.Cockshott, the druggist, in Westgate. 
my tend, _At St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 

A orley, jun. esq. to Margaret Sarah, 
Widow of the late Mr. J. Tute.—J. Buckle, 
Pau of Aiskew-hall, near Bedale, to Miss 
Rae Ray, daughter of the late Mr. L. S. 

oe Skipton, W. Waithman, esq., of 
pap near Lancaster, to Eleanor Armi- 

» of Birstwith, near Harrowgate.—At 
alder’ J. H. Fletcher, esq. to Marianne, 
At n aughter of C. C. Coventry, esq.— 
ws ornhill, T. Shaw, esq. of Netherton, 
“ne, daughter of Mr. J. Kilburn, of 
MONTHLY Macazrez.—No, 415. 


Thornhill—At Wakefield, Mr. J. Farquhar 
Ledger, great nephew of J. Farquhar, esq., 
of Fonthill Abbey, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. Johnstone, of Wakefield 
—At Swillington, the Rev. C. Lee, m.a., 
Lecturer of Hexham, Northumberland, 
youngest son of R. Lee, esq., to Mary 
Louisa, eldest daughter of T. Ikin, esq., 
of Leventhorpe-house. 

Died.| At Beile-Vue house, near Scar- 
borough, J. Bell, esq. a member of the 
corporation of that ancient borough, and 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the North Riding of this county.—63, 
Mr. T. Chippindale, of Skipton—At Ho- 
tham, 95, R,. Clark, esq.—80, the wife of 
S. Atkinson, esq., of Rippon—At Whitby, 
the Rev. T. Watson, for fifty-seven years 
the venerable pastor of a congregation of 
protestant dissenters in that town—At his 
seat, Castle Howard, 79, Frederick How- 
ard, Earl of Carlisle, Viscount Howard 
of Morpeth, Baron Dacres of Gillesland, 
K.G. &c.—At Sheffield, 57, Mr. Main- 
waring, preacher in the methodist connexion 
—Captain Littlewood, of Cinderhills, near 
Mirfield. He had just mounted his horse 
at Wakefield, and was proceeding on his 
return home, when the stirrup of his saddle 
broke, and he was precipitated to the 
ground with such fatal violence, as to frac- 
ture his skull, and instantly terminate his 
existence. ‘The deceased was a fine hand- 
some man, of almost gigantic stature, in 
the meridian of life. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A fatal accident lately occurred at the 
new coal works of — Blundell, esq., of 
Pemberton, near Wigan. The boiler of an 
engine burst, by which eight individuals 
suffered in a most dreadful manner. The 
engineer was hurled to a distance of fifty 
yards, and expired almost immediately ; 
four others (boys) are since dead, and a 
young man, an assistant to the engineer, 
and two boys, are dangerously wounded. 

A destructive fire broke out lately, in the 
building-yards beyond the Brunswick Dock, 
at Liverpool. There are five building-yards 
together there: the fire broke out in that 
one nearest the south, and in less than an 
hour the whole of the wood in the yards, 
with the exception of the northern one, 
nearest to the dock, was in flames. Five 
vessels, in progress of building, more OF 
less advanced, were consumed; one, & 
steam-vessel, was nearly ready for launch- 
ing ; another, a ship of 400 tons burden, 
was little less forward. Fortunately, 1m 
the yard next to the Brunswick Dock, 
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no vessel was on the stocks. ‘They loosely 
reckon the loss at fifty thousand pounds. 

About tive weeks ago, a cow, the pro- 
perty of John Davis, of Glasson, near 
Lancaster, had her pastern-joint so contu- 
sed, as to render amputation of the part 
necessary. Mr. Mayor, veterinary surgeon, 
of Garstang, was sent for, and he performed 
the operation so successfully, that the cow 
may be now seen pasturing in the fields, 
with the assistance of a cushion for the part 
to rest upon; and what is most strange, she 
has not ceased to give the usual quantity of 
milk, during the whole period that she has 
been under the care of Mr. Mayor. 

Married.) At Liverpool, Mr. G. Howell, 
to Sophia Louisa, daughter of M. Anslow, 
esq.» both of Brewood—At Huyton, the 
Rev. J. Holroyd, of Delph, to Miss Wal- 
ker, of Prescot Brook—At Oldham, J. 
Whitehead, esq., of Dobcross, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of G. Wilson, esq., of 
Waterloo-house, in Oldham—Mr. J. O. 
Watson, of Liverpool, to Catherine How- 
ard, eldest daughter of the late T. Court, 
esq., of London.—At Liverpool, S. Black, 
esq., of Monte Video, to Sarah Witten- 
bury, only daughter of the late T. Ollivant, 
esq., of Manchester. 

Died.| At Liverpool, 24, Mary, wife 
of J. M. Brown, esq.—27, Louisa Caroline 
Mary Ann, wife of J. Addison, jun. esq., 
of Preston—23, Mr. M. Rigby, son of 
the Rev. J. Rigby, of Blackley—Mrs. 
Morris, wife of R. R. Morris, esq., of 
Brownlow-hill, Liverpool, formerly of 
Morfa Lodge, Carnarvonshire—At Toxeth 
Park, Liverpool, J. Newton, esq. of Bel- 
mont, Shrewsbury, and of Plantation 
Metten Meer Zorg, Demerara—At Pen- 
dleton, Sarah, widow of the late T. Olli- 
vant, esq, of Manchester—At Lancaster, 
Mr. Bailey, comedian, leaving a widow 
(Mrs. Bailey, of the Bath Theatre) and 
seven children to lament their loss—At the 
Wrekin, 82, W. Edwards, esq.— At Mill- 
hill, near Blackburn, 65, T. Turner, esq. 
—At Bolton, 76, Mrs. Betty Chapman, 
great grand-daughter of the celebrated Rev. 
N. Heywood, of Little Lever, near Bol- 
ton, Unitarian minister at Ormskirk. 


CHESHIRE. 


On Thursday, the 25th August, the 
centre arch of the bridge now building over 
the Mersey, at Stockport, fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, and in its descent killed 
two men who were working under it at the 
time, and severely wounded two others, 
who were all precipitated along with the 
ruins into the river. The accident is 
supposed to have been occasioned by 
the pressure of the immense mass of 
stone which had been piled upon this part 
of the bridge preparatory to the turning of 
the arch, of which only five courses of stone 
on each side had been set. 


Married.| At’ Bowden, the Rev. S. 
Brown, Wesleyan methodist minister, of 


Provincial Occurrences :-—Cheshire, Derbyshir é, &c. 


Sleaford, Lincolnshi — 
‘ » Lincolnshire, to 

Aldcroft, relict of the late = = _ 
croft, Altrincham, Cheshire—At Rup” 
J. Marriott, esq., of Liverpool, to Sent 
Ann, youngest daughter of the late J 
Bury, at of Salford. 

Died. At Waverton, 83, J. 

esq.— At Birkenhead, W. Roviene 
of Higher Ardwick—At WhateroR-wt 
Cheshire, Frances Robinson, the youn : 
child of D. F. Jones, esq. 


DERBYSHIRE, 


A discovery has lately been made of an 
immense cavern, situated in the Secon 
Limestone, at Matlock, Derbyshire, de- 
scribed by geologists as the grandest con. 
tinuation of caverns hitherto explored, 

Married.|_Sir G. Heathcote, bart., of 
Normanton Park, to Mrs, Eldon, of Park 
Crescent, Portland-place—At Kenleston, 
J. Beaumont, esq., of Barrow-upon-Trent, 
Derbyshire, to the Hon. Mary Curzon, 
daughter of Lord Scarsdale. 

Died.| G. R. Hulbert, esq., of Ashton 
Lodge, Derbyshire, formerly secretary to 
the Right Hon. Sir C. B. Warren, com- 
mander-in-chief of his Majesty’s squadron 
onthe American and West- India stations, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Died.) | At East Retford, Mr. J. Hop- 
kinson, better known under the appellation 
of Serjeant Hopkinson, aged 83. He was 
upwards of twenty-four years in his Ma- 
jesty’s service; during which period he 
served in eleven general engagements, ten 
of which were by sea, in which he off- 
ciated as a marine ; he was at the taking of 
St. Eustatia, on the 20th November 1781. 
He retired upon a pension about thirty-five 
years ago, and through life he was noted as 
a man of strict probity. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Stamford News says, “ a large 
serpent was seen a few days ago, in a field 
called ‘the Lots,’ near Crowland, sup- 
posed to be nearly eight feet in length.” 

Married] J. Williams, esq., 3.2. for 
Lincoln, to Harriet Catherine, only daugh- 
ter of D. Davenport, esq-, M.-P. for the 
county of Chester. 

4 The Rev. Dr. Evans, rector of 


South Reston, Lincolnshire, and one of 


the vicars of Salisbury Cathedral— The 
Rev. B. Smith, m.a., 37, rector of Great 
Ponton. 


> 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND- 


Married.| At Ratby, R. Bickersteth, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Katharine, youngest 
daughter of J. Pares, esq., of the New- 
arke—The Rev. G. Hunter, of Great Wig- 
ston, to Miss Siddons, of Cromford, neat 
Matlock. 5 Mn. G 

Died. At Os thorpe, 7 > 4 
Fell, les of Py J. Fell, of wy 
—W. F. Hulse, esq., Lieut.-Col. of 
Leicestershire militia, a magistrate, a 
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deputy-lieutenant of the county of Lei- 
85) Mrs. Woodruffe, relict of the 
a Woodruffe, esq., of Burton Overy 
e 5. North Luffenham-house, Rutland, 
ht Hon. Lady Anne Noel, sixth 
d last surviving child of the 
Earl of Gainsborough— At 
the Rev. T. Foster, ..t.p., 
and Horn Field, Rut- 


—At Nor 
g7, the Rig 
daughter an 
jate Baptist, 
Tinwell, 87, 
rector of that place, 
Jandshire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Died.) At Burton-upon-Trent, Myrtilla, 
the wife of Sir J. D. Fowler—At Leek, 61, 
J. Townsend, esq., brother-in-law to Mr. 
R. L. Rooke—At his seat, Weston, 64, 
the Earl of Bradford. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. T. H. Traggett, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, to 
Louisa, daughter of H. Lane, esq. of 
Bedworth. 

Died.| At Leamington, the Hon. Lady 
E K. Heathcote, lady of R. E. Heath- 
cote, esq., of Longton-hall, in the county 
of Stafford, daughter of the late and sister 
of the present Earl Balcarras. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Pontesbury, Lieut.-Col. 

J. Whitney, of Calverhill, Herefordshire, 

to Margaret, relict of the late Rev, E. 
Harries, of Arscot, near Shrewsbury. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.}| At Daventry, A. Turner, 
esq., of Arley-house, to Jane, second 
daughter of the late Dr. B. Wilmer—At 
Broadway, Mr. G. Pinhorn, of Red Lion- 
square, to Mrs. Goore, of the former place. 

Died.| At Worcester, W. G. Williams, 
esq.y of Cefn y Cwinwyd, Anglesey—At 
her house in Sion-place, 68, Mrs. Marriot, 
relict of W. Marriot, esq., of Pershore— 
At High Park, 76, P. Gresley, esq., one 
of the oldest and most active magistrates 
for that county—.At Bewdley, 88, Mrs. 
Skey, widow of J. Skey, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Two Saxon silver pennies have lately 
been dug up in a field to the east of the 
pathway leading from St. Mary’s Church 
to the gas-works, Hereford; one of them 
Is of the reign of Burgerd, a King of 
Mercia, A. D. 855; the other is still more 
rare, as there is not one in Rudding’s book 
resembling it. 

Died. At Hom-house, 41, J. Money, 
*q-—AtWoolhampton, 58, T. M‘Ghie, esq. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


Married.] At Bristol, G. H. Peppin, 
*q, of Dulverton, Somerset, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. T. 

°mpson—At Westbury, the Rev. C. 
"ard, rector of Maulden, Beds., to Susan- 

daughter of the Rev. R. Foster, pre- 
pe rat of Wells Catheral—At Westbury - 
ern, Theophilus Charles; fifth son 


Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, Sc 
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of the Rev. W. Beale, of Moat-house, 
Newent, to Hannah, youngest daughter of J. 
Cadle, esq., of the former place— At Glou- 
cester, C. Offley, esq., of Upfield Lodge, 
to Arabella Theresa, youngest daughter of 
T. Martin, esq., of Gloucester—At Chel. 
tenham, the Rev. J. Lightfoot, B.D., Vicar 
of Ponteland, Northumberland, to Cordelia, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Kettilby, rector of Sutton, Beds. 

Died.} At Cheltenham, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Frances, relict of A. B. Bennet, esq. 
—Suddenly, near Bristol, D. Smith, esq., 
one of the aldermen of Chester—58, the 
Rev. J. Worgan, vicar of Petworth. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At North Aston, E. Goul- 
burn, esq. to the Hon, Esther Chetwynd— 
The Rev. J. Sandford, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late R. J. Poole, esq., of Sher- 
borne—The Rev. H. Foulkes, p.v., to 
Mary, youngest daughter of J. Houghton, 
esq., Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Died.| At Oxford, 70, Constantine De- 
metriades, a native of Greece. This very 
extraordinary character was born in Septem- 
ber, 1755, at Naupactus. He came to 
England, several years ago, with Lord Elgin, 
since which he has resided chiefly at Read- 
ing, and in Oxford, as a teacher of lan- 

es. His property, (upwards of one 
thousand pounds) he has left to four Patri- 
archs of the Greek church; with directions 
that his soul, and the souls of his father 
and mother, may be prayed for continually, 
during one hundred and sixty years after 
his decease. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


Married.| At Bray, near Maidenhead, 
the Rev. G. A. Legge, vicar of Bray, to 


Augusta Bowyer, eldest daughter of W. B. 
Atkins, esq., of Braywick Grove—At Twy- 
ford, W. E. Gell, esq. to Jane, daughter 
of the late Rev. W. Perkius, late vicar of 
Kingsbury —At Aylesbury, J. Fell, esq. to 
Ellen, only daughter of Mr. Tasker, of 
Rotherham, Yorkshire—At Iver, Bucks, 
the Rev. W. Gay, B.a. to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of J. Chippendale, esq., of the 
Lodge, Hillingdon, Middlesex—The Rev. 
J. Coker, 3.c.t., rector of Radcliffe, Buck- 
inghamshire, to Charlotte Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late Major-General Dewar. 

Died.| At Apsley-house, Bucks, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. J. Shelton—The Right 
Hon. Lady Jane James, wife of Sir W. J. 
James, bart., of Langley-hall, in the county 
of Berks, and sister of the Marquess Cam- 
den—At Manor-house, near Reading, Berks, 
Sarah, wife of R. Hopkins, esq.—Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Col. Butler, 
Licut.-General of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 
Married.| John, eldest son of Lord J. 
Townshend, of Balls Park, Hertiordshire, 


to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of Lord 
202 * G. Stuart 
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G. Stuart—At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. A. 
Lester, of Hockliffe Grounds, to Miss C. 
Goodman, of Grainge Mill. 

Died.| At Hertford, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of EK. Hawks, esq.— At Cranfield recto- 
ry, Beds. ; 31, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. Beard—74, T. Hughes, esq. of Hitchen, 
Herts.—84, J. Barnard, esq., of Bedford 
—At Cheshunt, Herts, the Rev. D. Jones, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Died.] At Darlington, near Northamp- 
ton, Sir J. R. Miller, bart—Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir W. Wake, bart., of Cour- 
teen-hall. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Died.| At Melbourne, 55, the Rev. W. 
Carver, many years pastor of a congregation 
of protestant dissenters in that place. 


NORFOLK. 


On Aug. 10, what is termed a water 
spout was seen a few miles to the westward 
of Lynn, first appearing at about a quarter 
past one o’clock ; it seemed to be excited 
over Marshland, and it exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a mass of light clouds in the 
midst of a very dark one, in the form of an 
inverted cone, rising from the earth, on 
which its apex rested, to the elevation of 
about forty-eight degrees: the edges of the 
cone assumed a very dark hue, and were 
clearly defined. It gradually blended with the 
clouds in abouta quarter of an hour, by which 
time they were immediately over Lynn, and 
poured down torrents of rain in so violent 
a manner, as to choke the drains and inun- 
date several of the streets. 

Married.|_ Mr. L. H. Clarkson, of West 
Basham-hall, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
J. Wordingham, esq., of Rupham. 

Died.| At Thorpe, 100, Mr. S. Birks. 
He was the only person living in these parts, 
who recollected hearing the late Rev. J. 
Wesley preach, before he left college—At 
Ditchayham-lodge, 82, Col. J. Capper, of 
the Hon, East-India Company’s service. 


SUFFOLK, 


During the late hot weather, several acres 
of land, the property of G. Boreham, esq., 
at Haverill, were suddenly covered by my- 
riads of small snails, with beautifully varie- 
gated shells. The circumstance is more 
singular, from their being unaccompanied 
by rain on their arrival. The land is still 
covered with them, and in many places six 
inches thick, 

Married.|_ At Ipswich, David Hanbu- 
ry, esq., of Hawleigh, to Louisa Emily, 
second daughter of J. Cobbold, jun. esq. 

Died.| At South-end Cottage, Lowes- 
toft, 72, C. King, esq. Commander in the 
Royal Navy—At Otley, 31, Ann, wife of 
Mr. Spence, surgeon. 


ESSEX. 

Married.| At Great Baddow, A. Fin- 
lay, esq., of Castlemains, Lanarkshire, to 
Miss Lucy Ann Jones, of Great Baddow, 


and of Twickenham Park : 
Great Baddow, J. F. Lightbourn ens 
child of F. Lightbourn, esq., of the isla 
of Bermuda, to Eliza Mary, second day 
ter of the Rev. A. Richardson, DD, * 
vicar of that parish—J. T, Selwin, €sq., of 
Down-hall, Essex, and of Bosmere Suf 
folk, to Isabella, second daughter of the 
late Gen. L. Gower, of Bill hill, Berkshire 
—At West Ham, W. F. Pugee, esq. sur. 
geon, to Johanna, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Ford, esq., of Stratford-grove, 

Died.) 23, Mr. J. Benson, of Ingatestone 
—60, Elizabeth, wife of R. Loxham, eg, 
Hale-end, Waithamstow— At Ashton-lod e, 
Sophia, eldest surviving daughter of the late 
P. Berthon, esq. of Leyton—In Waltham. 
stow, 74, J. Corbett, esq.—At Norman. 
house, 66, Mrs. Bridget Dalton—R, Wil. 
son, esq.. of Wood-house, East Ham, one 
of his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, anda 
Magistrate for the county of Essex—Mrs, 
Elizabeth Fuller, wife of J. Fuller; of Ben. 
fleet-hall, and late of Beechamwell, in 
Norfolk. 


KENT. 


Dover, Sept. 5.——The terrific flight, as 
it was announced, of Mr. Courtenay, the 
American phenomenon, from the heights at 
Dover to the rope-walk in the Bay, took 
place this evening about five o'clock. A 
rope of two and a half inches in circumfe- 
rence, and two hundred and thirty fathoms, 
or four hundred and sixty yards in length, 
was made fast to an anchor on the heights, 
and stretched to a capstern of the rope walk, 
not so tight but that a segment was formed 
by a prop being placed near the end. Every 
necessary preparation being made he was 
suspended under the rope by stays, or braces, 
at the shoulders, waist, and one foot, at 
each of which parts a sheaved block traversed 
on the rope ; having both hands at liberty, 
he waved a small red flag in each, which, 
being contrasted with his white dress, had 
an imposing effect on the multitude assem- 
bled.—He was started off the precipice 
head-foremost, amidst the shouts of thou- 
sands, and the velocity with which he de- 


scended is almost incredible ; the friction of 


the blocks on the rope caused them to smoke 
considerably, and in just nineteen secon 
from the time of his departure, he reached 


nearly to the opposite side of the Pent, when, 


an accumulation of mud on the rope, @ 
the segment thereof, stopped him rather ab- 
ruptly, and he was taken into a boat appé- 
rently exhausted, and brought to shore. 
Married.| The Rev. R. Board, of Wes 
terham, Kent, to Elizabeth, sister of J. 
Jones, esq., of Portland-place—At Bon- 
nington, J. Haig, esq., of Dublin, to Jane, 
daughter of the late J. Haig, ¢4q- 
nington. . 
Died.| _ At West Malling, 85, a 
Col. Downinan—At Tunbridge Wells, El. 
len, the wife of G. T. Lambert, €4- 


Tavistock-square, London—At Beige 
’ 
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go, Mrs. Cartier, widow of J. Cartier, esq., 
formerly Governor-Gen. of Bengal— At 
Ramsgate, 67; Sir J. Sutton, k.c.B, Admi- 
ral of the White—At West Wickham, B. 
Morice, esq-» one of the J udges of the Mar- 
chalsea Court, and Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts—At Sheerness, the Rev. J. Fearon, 
Chaplain of the Dock yard—At Broadstairs, 
R. Wilson, esq-; of Wood-house, East Ham, 
one of his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, 
and a Magistrate for the county of Essex— 
At Canterbury, Lieutenant- General Disbo- 
rough, Royal Marines—Mr. J. Burgess, 
many years a chorister of the Cathedral ; 
and on the same day, within an hour of her 
prother, 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Burgess, who 
many years ago, produced a satirical piece, 
called “the Maid of the Oaks.”’ 


SUSSEX, 


On Monday, Sept. 12, a most destructive 
fre broke out in the mansion of Major Rus- 
sel, on the East Clitf Brighton, which was 
entirely destroyed. The loss is estimated 
from twelve to fifteen thousand pounds. 

Married.] At Ovingdeen, John, eldest 
sonof Mr. Beard, of Rottingdean, to Mary, 
Ann, eldest daughter of W. Stanford, esq., 
of Preston— At Chichester, by the Rev. J, Da-. 
vies, Mr. Croker, to Miss Heath—At Stock- 
bridge, G. Crichton, esq. to Catherine, se- 
cond daughter of the late W. Forrester, esq., 
of Culmore, Stirlingshire—At Brighton, 
T. L. Follett, esq., of Lyme, to Letitia, 
widow of the late Major-General Powlett— 
At Bury, R. T. Grundy, esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late G. Openshaw, esq. 

Died.| At Brighton, 55, G. A. Nash, 
esq., of Finsbury-square ; 38, the Rev. T. 
Braine, vicar of West- Wittering, near Chi- 
chester, and perpetual curate of Bareby, 
Selby; 77, W. Guy, esq., of Chichester ; 
J. Pope, esq., of the Little London; Lady 
Constable, relict of Sir T.C. Constable, bart. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Some time ago fourteen human skeletons 
were discovered at Southampton, in a field 
near St. Mary’s church-yard, About six 
weeks ago two coins were dug up in the 
same field, but at some distance south of the 
spot in which the skeletons were found. _ 

These two coins are Saxon silver pennies. 
They were fouud near a considerable parcel 
of wood ashes, intermingled with burnt 

nes, in a kind of circular pit, wh'ch ex- 
tended toa depth of nine feet from the surface 
of the mould before the clay was removed. 
. At Sarson, in this county, lately, a shep- 
herd observed a hawk descend and rise again 
immediately with something in its claws, 
ae to a considerable height in the air, 
a it suddenly fell to the ground: he 
ol to the spot, and found the hawk dead, 

4 Sstoat, which had sucked its blood 
chate its aerial ascension, making off into 

edge. 
ng tafied Catastrophe at\ Portsmouth Dock- 

—Oa Wednesday last, one of the 


Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, §c. 
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grandest spectacles that the world can afford 
—the launching of a three decker (the Prin. 
cess Charlotte), was preceded by an acci- 
dent of the most dreadful and appalling 
description. It appears, that, by the force 
of the tide, the gates of a dry dock over 
which a foot bridge was erected, which 
thousands had passed to reach the site of 
the launch, and which, at the moment, 
was crowded with men, women and 
children anxiously hastening to the 
spot, were suddenly burst open, and the 
bridge, with all upon it, precipitated into 
the dock below—the waves quickly over. 
whelming them, and filling the dock with 
water fifteen feet deep. About twenty peo- 
ple thus lost their lives. 

Married.| KR. H. Whitelocke, esq., of 
Winchester, to Miss Frances Julia Percy 
Becher—At Milford, the Rev. H. Jones, 
a.M., to Mary Frances Ford, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late J. M. Allen, esq, of Ly- 
mington. 

Died.| At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 69, J. 
Lens, esq., his Majesty’s ancient Sergeant 
at Law—At Biddeston-house, J. G. Eve- 
rett, esq., of Heytesbury, Wilts—At Barn- 
field, near Southampton, P. Hulton, esq., 
sincerely regretted— At the rectory, Alver- 
stoke, the Rev. C. A. North, m.a. youngest 
son of the late Bishop of Winchester. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Lately, a woman was gleaning in a field 
near old Sarum Castle, when she picked up 
a mouse perfectly red. She took it home, 
and piaced it under an earthern pan, which 
on removing, she found it surrounded by 
eight young ones. 

Married.| At Yatton’ Keynell, W. 
Wright, esq., late of the Rifle Brigade, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. T. 
Hooper, rector of Yatton Keynell—Rev. 
J. Clapp, of Carston, to Emma, second 
daughter of E. Lawrance, esq., of Kent 
Cottage, Falmouth—At Wroughton, W. 
Pinegar, gent., Manor-house, Marston, to 
Mrs. Donaldson, of Wroughton. 

Died.| 38, J. Barnes, esq., of Apper- 
ley-bridge, near Bradford—At Highworth, 
45, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. E. Rowden. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Banwell Caverns. — The smallest of the two 
caverns is situated at the N. W. extremity of 
Banwell-hill, and open to the Bristol Chan. 
nel between Western-super-mare and Breane 
Down. The entrance is by a low, level 
passage, proceeding under the hill’s ele- 
vation about 12 or 14 feet, and termi- 
nated by the cavern, an almost circular 
space, about 16 feet over, and in some places 
10 feet high. When discovered, the floor 
was thickly covered, to a considerable 
height, with the bones of quadrupeds. The 
specimens shewn are of enormous size—ant- 
lers of deer, horns of the buffalo—vertebre 
of the neck and back, of astonishing dimen- 


sions. At the extremity of this cave, isa 
’ precipitate 
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near Bewdley, to Susan, dau 

Webster, esq., of Auchrennie, Fo 
DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.] At Stonehouse, Mr. H. Hance 


of Brompton, to Jane Agnes, on] 
of Major B. Fletcher, of Rose ‘cust 


precipitate descent to an apparently immense, 
but unexplored extent; the whole of which 
declivity is still covered with bones similarly 
situated with those first discovered; and 
now purposely left to exhibit their natural 
situation. The other cavern, which is si- 
tuated a few hundred yards above, contains 
none of the remarkable bones, &c. of the 
former ; but its natural appearances are of a 
most curious and striking description. The 
descent is perpendicular, through a narrow, 
artificial tunnel, by two ladders, to the 
depth of about an 150 feet. After quitting 
the ladders, the descent, though still exces- 
sively steep, is effected by steps, purposely 
excavated. The hollows in the roof, styled 
‘* Bells,” are finely incrusted. At the ex- 
tremity of the cavern, amidst an assemblage 
of rocks and chasms, is a huge fragment of 
stone, detached on every part but its base ; 
and, from its singular situation and appear- 
ance, this stone is styled “ the Pulpit.” 

Married.| The Rev. W. Pyne, rector of 
Pitney, to Polyxena Ann, only daughter of 
the late R. Mitchell, esq., of Langport—At 
Walcot church, W. Snow, esq., of the 65th 
regt., to Augusta, daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Robertson, of Hall Craig, La- 
narkshire—At Keynsham, .H. E. Mynors, 
esq., of Weatheroak-hill, Worcestershire, to 
Eliza Clara, only daughter of the late ‘T. 
Partridge, esq., of Bowbridge, near Stroud 
—At Wells, the Rev. J. Sandford, of Ba- 
liol College, Oxford, to Elizabeth, only 
child of the late R. J. Poole, esq., of Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

Died.| At Bath, Lord H. S. Moore, 
second son of the late Marquis of Drogheda 
—At Withycombe-house, W. Stone, esq., 
formerly treasurer for this county—At Bath, 
Lady Leslie, widow of the late Sir E. Les- 
lie, bart., of Tarbert, county Kerry. 


_ 


DORSETSHIRE, 


There are now at Anning’s Fossil Depot, 
Lyme Regis, three fossil skeletons of the 
Saurintribe, viz. Ichthyosaurus Teneurostris, 
Ichthyosaurus Vulgarus, and Ichthyosaurus 
Intermedius; the former being twelve feet 
in length, and in such perfect state that its 
osteology may be distinctly ascertained. 
The Ichthyosaurus Vulgarus is a beautiful 
cabinet specimen, unequalled by any hitherto 
found in Europe, being only three feet long. 

In Dorsetshire, upon the Upton estate, 
near Poole, a very extensive bed of clay, fit 
for the manufacture of china of the first spe- 
cimens, has just been discovered close to the 
water’s edge. This will be an. invaluable 
acquisition to the manufactory of that rising 
branch of commerce. ” 

Married.| At Dorchester, Walter Jollie, 
esq. w.s., to Hannah Lycette, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Avarne, of 
Rugely, in the county of Stafford—R. H. 
J. Place, of Marnhull, Dorsetshire. . to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. 
A. Lagden, of Cambridgeshire—At Wey. 
mouth, T. White, esq., of Severn house, 





ghter of J 


Larn—G. H. Peppin, es., of Dulverton, 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
T. saan esq , of Bristol. 
Died. t Wodehouse, near Bi 

91, J. Wilcock, esq.—At Renda e 
Rev. R. Burn, minister of the Independent 
chapel in that town—22, Mr. Page, church. 
warden of a parish in the vicinity of Totues 
—In Devonport, at Morice-town, after 
long and painful illness, Lieut. H. R. At. 
will, R.N.—At Shillingford parsonage, 9 
after a lingering illness, Mary Anne, young. 
est daughter of the Rev. R. P. Welland— 
32, Miss Ann Horwood, formerly of Puts. 
borough, Georgeham—At Smytham, 76, 
Ulilia, the lady of J. Boger, esq.—At the 
Castle-house, Ilfracombe, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Chichester, rector of Chittlehampton. 


CORNWALL. 

Married.| At Launceston Lieutenant 
Cooke, R.N. to Rebecca, daughter of C. 
Lethbridge, esq. 

Died.| At Pencalenick, Alice, widow of 
the late Rev. J. Vivian, vicar of St. Ewe. 


WALES, 

Gold Coin found at Holyhead.— The gold 
coin weighs three pennyweights and a half. 
On the obverse is the head of the Empe- 
ror Constantine the Great, in very excellent 
preservation, wearing a diadem (strictly 
speaking, for it is a simple band) of pearls 
and jewels, with the inscription, CON- 
STANTINVS. MAX. AVG. i. e. Con- 
stantinus Maximus Augustus. On the 
reverse is a wreath very neatly executed, 
within which is the inscription VOTIS 
x & X; and on the exergue T SC. 

Married.| At Llanguniddu, Mr. J. 
Vaughan, of Merthyr-Tydvil, to Miss Wil- 
liams, of Rumney Iron-Works—At Lly- 
well, Mr. J. Noble, of Cardiff, to Anne, 
third daughter of D. W. Powell, esq. of 
Pentrevelin,. Breconshire—At Hanmer, 
Jones, esq., of Glanfanat, near Llanrhaiadr, 
Denbighshire, to Miss Speakman, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Speakman, of Wil- 
lington, Flintshire—The Rev. D. Howel, 
to Miss Cadwallader, of Swansea. 

Died.) 
Corrie, widow of the late F. Corrie, esq — 
64, F. Hancorne, esq., of -Swansea ; Wi 
liam, son of Capt. R. Waters—In Montgo- 
meryshire, 83, J. Lewis, late of Coedydmal, 
in that county. The deceased weighed = 
twenty-five stone, and the following are the 
dimensions of his person, taken a short time 
prior to his death : Ft. In. 

Round the Body (belly), - a 


Breast 
Thigh 1 11 
Leg (calf), 1 10 


Ankle i 
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1825.) 
SCOTLAND. 


‘te porpoise was shot lately off Mill- 

e- = fot “a seen by the oldest fish- 
mi short time since, two young whales 
were left on the sands in Aberlady bay, and 
pot being above low water mark, were taken 
possession of by the country people, as their 
indisputable right. vote 

Married.] Wt. Black, esq., in Kirkaldy, 
to Rachael, daughter of the Rev. J. Law, 
Kirkaldy—At Edinburgh, R. Duke, esq. 
to Eliza, only daughter of the late Capt. L. 
Oliphant, of Kinnedder—At Kelso, A. 
Campbell, esq. to Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late T. Barstow, esq.—At Edinburgh, 
J. A Trimmer, of Turnham-green, Mid- 
dlesex, to Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Fielding, of Denbigh-house—Mr. 
A. Turnbull, Leith, to Christian, fifth 
daughter of Mr. J. Thomson, of the Cess 
Office, James-street-—J. Romanes, esq., of 
Lauder, to Isabeila, daughter of the late J. 
Bason, esq. of Heriot’s-hall—At Glasgow, 
J.W. Macturk, m.p. of Bradford, to Catha- 
rine, only daughter of the late J. Ruther- 
ford, esq., of Craigon, Kinrosshire—The 
Rev. J. Smyth, to Margaret, daughter of S, 
Davidson, esq. surgeon, Culross—At An- 
cram-house, the Rev. G. Elliott, son of the 
Right Hon. H. Elliot, to Williamina, 
youngest daughter of the late P. Brydone, 
esq.—At Glasgow, R. Monro, esq. to Miss 
Maria Mackenzie. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, 85, the Right 
Hon. Francis, Earl of Mar, who so lately 
was restored to the ancient and illustrious 
peerage of his ancestors. His Lordship is 
succeeded by his son, J. Thomas, Lord 
Erskine and Garioch, now Earl of Mar— 
At his house, in Thurso, Capt. J. Hender- 
son, of the Ross, &c. militia—In the Isle 
of Man, 71, Lieut.-Col. W. Cunninghame, 
formerly of the 58th regt. of foot— At Ellies- 
town, Mrs. Tulloh, relict of the late T. 
Tulloh, esq., of Elliestown—At Newton 
= the Rev. T. Scott, minister of New- 

A dinner was given at Ayre, to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, on Wednesday the 7th 
of September, for which the public rooms 
in the public buildings of that town Were 
fitted up in a very splendid style. The 
Earl of Glasgow, Lord-lieutenant of Ayr- 


‘shire, was in the chair; the Marquis of 


Hastings, the Lord Justice Clerk, Sir A. 


a 
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Cathcart, and other distinguished characters 
took their seats on his left hand ; and the 
Duke of Portland, Lord J. Stewart, the 
Provost of Ayr, Sir J. M. Cunninghame, 
&c. &c., on the right.—Sir H. D. Blair 
acted as Croupier, with Lord Rawdon, and 
the Earl of Eglinton being seated on his 
right and left. More than one hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen of the highest 
rank and distinction in the county, filled 
the seats surrounding the tables. 


IRELAND. 


Lately, the workmen who were excavating 
the new canal near Clonfert, in the county 
of Galway, discovered in the large bog a 
wooden road, about six feet wide, formed 
on large piles of timber, and running in the 
direction of the Shannon. It lies about 
four feet under the present surface of the 
bog ; the length of it is not exactly ascer- 
tained, only about a mile of it having as yet 
been opened. The workmanship appears to 
be of the rudest description. 

Married.| W. Turner, esq., of Dublin, 
to Miss Pinnell, of St. Michael’s hill, Bris- 
tol—At Stillorgan, the Right Hon. Lord 
Muskerry, to the daughter of H. D. Grady, 
esq.—At Cork, M. Price, esq. to Harriet 
Louisa, second daughter of Major Arm- 
strong,*of Holy Cross Abbey, Thurles. 

Died.| At Dublin, 80, W. Troy, esq., 
brother of the late titular Archbishop of 
Dublin; M. Fitzgerald, esq—At Newry, 
the Right Rev. Dr. O’Kelly, Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Dromore—At Lissanour 
Castle, county Antrim, Mrs. Macartney 
Hume, niece and heiress to the late Earl of 
Macartney. 

A very remarkable animal, of the vérmes 
order, was lately discovered among some 
potatoe haulm at the orchard of P. Blanch- 
field, esq., of Clifden, county of Kilkenny. 
It is about six inches in length, and its 
diameter is about two. It is curiously 
formed at both ends of the body. The eyes 
are very minute, and the feet, which are 
some black, and others yellow, and are 
fourteen in number, are very small. It 
has a small yellow horny tail, with a black 
spot at the extremity, growing from the 
centre of the last joint; and there are two 
broad horny substances under that joint, by 
which it.seizes and firmly grasps smal! sub- 
stances. It is constantly in motion, but is 
becoming less lively than when first found. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr have been favoured with a communication of great value on the interesting and im- 
portant subject of the Impressment of Seamen ; embracing a very enlarged and liberal view, 


not of 


question only, but of almost every c 


onsideration connected with the encourage- 


ment, treatment and condition of a most valuable body of men, and the general improve- 
ment and welfare of the service. Though not favoured with the name of the communicant, 
¢ Sommunication itself bears sufficient evidence of the rank of the writer, and his 
amiliarity alike with the service and with the admiralty. Such an article cannot fail 


to be 


highly acceptable to our readers, and to the public at large, 


in whatever shape ; 
anJ 
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288 ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTs, 


and it is obviously desirable that. the whole of it should ‘appear before the next meet. 
ing of Parliament. From its length, and the nature of our publication, it would Reces. 
sarily require to be divided through three or four numbers, and we purpose commencing ; 
in the ensuing, unless we should previously be informed that our Correspondent would 
fer its appearing entire in our next Supplement, which will-not be published till towards 
the end of January. i 

We are much obliged to our Correspondent “ Thermes”’ for having pointed out to ts the 
very ample and honourable use made of our publication by the Editors of a continent 
Journal of such high celebrity as the “ Bulletin Universel des Sciences et del Industrie,” ig 
whose pages for July last we have had the pleasure of finding several of our articles avowedly 
translated. 

A specimen of close and abstract reasoning upon the recondite question of “ the Eternity 
or Non-eternity of the World ?” has laid by us for some time, from the reluctance we have 
of being drawn even to the verge of metaphysical controversy. However, variety is the 
motto of our Miscellany; and, for once, we will venture into the depths of entity 
and eternity, and pay even a visit to Chaos and old Night. It will appear in our.next 
number, with a commentary by another band, who boldly pushes the inquiry from anindi- 
vidual world to the immensity of matter. 

A Correspondent, who will remember the words, perhaps, though he finds them not in 
our poetical columns, would do well to ask himself by what possible delusion of the ear 
he could mistake any part of the following sentence for verse :——‘‘ Even then the Muse 
joys, midst the solemn stillness, to outpour her secret soul, and give each burning thought 
its voice and utterance.’’ And yet it comes something nearer to verse as it here stands than 
in the author’s MS.: for where something like a verse does occur, it neither begins nor 
ends as the author had measured it on his fingers. If those who think they are writing 
verses, would write them down occasionally in this way, and try them by the mere test of 
the ear, how frequently would they discover their mistake ! 

Another Correspondent (who lives in long remembrance and personal respect) must ex- 
cuse us for saying, that where poetry is the question, or the form of poetry is assumed, it is 

to the poetry alone that we can look. Subject is nothing unless it be poetically handled and 
poetically expressed. a 

The favouis of B. are received; and with a few occasional retouchings of the rhythmus 
might be admissible. But we preicr originality to mutation; and suspect that it is better 
to leave Ossian as he is than to deck him out in rhyme. At least it would require some- 
thing like Miltonic fire to render him more interesting in regular verse than he is in his 
own wild mountain prose. : 

J. F.’s two communications on “‘ The Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” and ? De- 
fence of the Age we live in,” are much too juvenile for our pages. We advise him, in the 
spirit of kindness, to satisfy himself, at present at least, with being a reader. We should do 
him a wrong, not a service, did we flatter him with the idea that we discover any indica- 
tions of his becoming a successful writer in the way of authorship. j 

Mr. T. S. Davies “On his Demonstration,” shall appear in our next: as will also, we 
trust, the brief communications of “ O. O. O. ;” E. S. * on the Strawberry,” &c. 5 “A 
Lodger in Lambeth ;” and Mr. E. Duvard on the word “ Idiotism.” Some of these ought 
to have had immediate insertion; but though dated as far back as the 16th, they did not 
reach the editor till the 23d, when the Correspondence part of the present number was al- 
ready printed off. ! 

We find so many promises of insertion yet unfulfilled, that we fear to make specific pro- 
mises as to time ; but we persuade ourselves that N. B. on Nestorian progenitorship 5 G 
on Female Education ; Exotic Plants and Animals; Y. Z. on Antiquity of Parts of the 
Old Testament ; T. H. on Bayley’s History of the Tower; Horne Tooke on THE; and 
Mr. Jennings on Mechanics’ Institutions ; will, most of them, if not all, appear an 
next. ‘ Importation of Foxes” on the earliest opportunity. Y 

It is with great reluctance that we have delayed, even for an instant, the reply of N. 2. 
to “ A Son of Adam.” It is somewhat tart, but we do not like it the worse for that; 

N. Y. may depend upon it he shall have justice and a fair field. : ‘ 

A Correspondent informs us that the Burmese Imperial State Carriage, which was CP 
tured at an early period of the present sanguinary Indian war, has just reached this country, 
and is now preparing for a public exhibition. ‘It is described to us as, without exception, 


one of the most splendid works of art that can be conceived, presenting an entire blaze of 


gold, silver, and precious stones. All this may be perfectly true ; but as we have nye 
it, we cannot enter into the detail. The pages of the Monthly Magazine are always ope? 


for the announcement of every novelty, literary, scientific, curious, or useful, in which 
public or the inventors, importers or proprietors, can be ‘aeementedl : but if opinions, oF 
scriptions involving opinions, are expected to be given, the oppartunity must be furnt 
to us of seeing and judging for ourselves. The Monthly Magazine must not be consid 


as ‘‘ Every Man his own Reviewer,” 
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